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ARTRIDGES 


~~ 
Shoot to Hit 
that they will shoot where you hold. 


More—Their Use Guarantees the Life— 
the Continued Accuracy of Your Gun. 
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96 "years of gun-making—50 years of cartridge- 
making have taught us 


To make cartridges noted for straight- 
shooting—hard-hitting—sure-fire. 

To attain ammunition accuracy without 
impairing gun accuracy. 

To make for each kind of arm the cart- 
ridge it requires to shoot its best—and 
to keep shooting its best. 


There is a Remington-UMC cartridge specially made 
for your rifle—your pistol. Every emiagton-UMC 
cartridge is tested in the arm for which it is made. 


Our Guarantee is behind these cartridges—and be- 
hind any standard arm, tothe full extent of the maker’s 
own guarantee, when these cartridges are used. 


Shoot the cartridges that shoot straight. Shoot 
the cartridges that keep your gun shooting straight. 
Shoot emington-UMC cartridges. 


The cartridges with which A. P. LANE won the 30-metre 
individual contest, first place in the 30-metre team com- 
petition, and made a world’s record in the 50-metre 
team competition—at the OLYMPIC GAMES, 


Remington Armetision Metallic Cartridge Co. 
299 Broadway New York ~ 
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A GUARANTEE OF OUR ADVERTISING 


We guarantee the reliability of every advertisement inserted in FIELD 
AND STREAM, provided that in your correspondence with advertisers 


you mention this magazine, and that you notify us within thirty days from 


receipt of the article if any dissatisfaction is found. 
cover financial advertising | or the purchase or exchange of live stock, as in 
di tion, even where both 


his guarantee does not 





such transactions there is 
parties are honest and sincere. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Advertising rates, $100.00 a page; half page $50.00; 
$25.00; eighth page $12.50; one inch single column, $6.25. 


Special rates for hotels, resorts and guides. 
a word, display advertisements $5.00 ap inch. 


of FIELD AND STREAM. 


quarter page 


Classified advertising 5c 


Special rate to subscribers 
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"Tis Most Fascinating these Beautiful Autumn Days! 


[; is just the ideal resort to spend your belated, 
but well-earned vacation—nowhere else can 
you find such perfect facilities for rest or recrea- 
tion. Now is the time to enjoy the finest of 
fishing, motoring and driving. Golf and tennis 
are at their best. The ozone-laden air is crisp and 
bracing—the woods and fields are gloriously 
beautiful—the moonlight eveningssuperb. Naval 


For further information and interesting, illustrated booklets, apply at any 


Tourist Bureau or Transportation Office, or 
address me personally. 


Old Point Comfort. Va. 


PTTTL DIDI I ITT 


i A 


and military manoevres to interest you by day 
— splendid dances give added charm to the even- 
ings. Delicious Southern cooking—a magnificent 
indoor deep-sea swimming pool—the country’s 
finest tonic and medicinal baths—all at your command at 
this great and gayest, yet homelike and hospitable hotel. 
Located right on Hampton Roads at Fortress Monroe— 
easily and quickly accessible from all points by rail or sea. 
GEO. F. ADAMS, Manager 
FORTRESS MONROE, VA. 
New York Office, 1122 Broadway 














Is there a Sportsman who wouldn’t own this—or one who would 
rather have an old style cup instead of this truly artistic trophy? 





Old fashioned silver & 
cups with “Gingerbread” i 
designs are fast losi g 
favor with pecple who 
give and win trophies. 


We make trophies and 
prizes that exhale the 
very atmosphere of thc 
sports and contests which 
they represent. 


One reason why our 
trophies enjoy this dis- 
tinction is the fact that 
they are all designed and 
executed by Signor Mar- 
chitelli, one of the best 
known and most talented 
artists producing work of 
this kind. 





If the cup be for sail- 
ing —canoeing—golf —or 
track athletics, the mot f 
of design will be such as 
to double its value to 
devotees of these sports. 


We are making the 
cups for “Field and 
Stream's” great $2,000 
Prize Fishing Contest for 


1912 


They will be on exhi- 
bition in the leading 
sporting goods stores 
throughout the country. 
It will pay you to see 
them if you have an op- 
portunity. 


EF 
: | 
Te ; 
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“ 


In writing state what 
kind of a trophy you 
want—we ll be glad to 
submit ideas and sketches. 


The Art 
Work Shop 


69 Huron Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The 
Angler's and 


sportsman’s Guide for 192 


(The only Resort and Guide Lirectory in 
America—Formerly the Angler’s Guide) 






Completely revised with the following new features 


“WHERE TO GO DIRECTORY,” containing the best hunting, camping 
and fishing places in America, giving railroads, steamships, hotels, camps, 
guides and best accommodations. 

SPECIAL ARTICLES. Dry Fly Fishing, by E. M. Gill. Tournament 
Casting, by Rk. Johnston Held. Surf Casting, by E. B. Rice, Jersey Coast Fish- 
ing, by F. B. Alexander. Pacific Coast Fishing, by Charles Frederick Holder. 
Mounting and Skinning fish, Fishing knots, colored plates showing most ef- 
fective flies, together with a complete record and photographs of the winners 
in Field and Stream’s Record Game Fish Contest, giving weight, size, 
place and tackle used in taking the Record Fish caught during 1911. 





You absolutely can’t get along without it. In 
the three years we have been publishing this book 
we have been collecting little tips on the various 
phases of fishing from expert anglers every- 
where and the 1912 edition, rewritten and im- 
proved from cover to cover and handsomely 
bound in cloth, is the most complete and authori- 
tative book of the kind published. The Fish and 
Game Laws for 1912, included in the “Guide,” are 
alone worth the price of the book. But the book 
will also tell you When—the best season—Where 
—giving many virgin waters,—and How—telling 
the best methods of angling used by the most suc- 
cessful fishermen everywhere. Read the partial 
list of contents given above. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Angler’s and Sportsman’s Guide, $2. FOR 


Regular Price, $1.00 

A Year’s Subscription to Field and Stream, $2.00 
Regular Price, $1.50 

Field and Stream Publishing Co. 

456 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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you seen the 
Panama Canal? 
We have increased our 
service this season to the 


West Indies, Bermuda 
and the Spanish Main 


to 8 CRUISES 


by the S.S. Moltke, January 4, 23, Feb- 
ruary 25, March 29, 1913 and S.S. Vic- 
toria Luise, January 15, February 8, March 
11, April 10, 1913. 


Comprehensive Tour of the 


ORIENT 


from New York, January 28, 1913, by Steam- 
ship Cincinnati (17,000 Tons), an 80-day 
cruise, $325 and up. 
NILE SERVICE by superb steamers of the 
Hamburg and po he American Nile Company. 


Two Delightful Cruises 


Around the World 


Sailing from New York, October 19, tele Mey 
om San Francisco, February 6, ss. 
Cleveland (17,000 Tons), dhuraen Mo ro 
Cost $650 up, including al) necessary expenses 
aboard and ashore. 


Weekly Sailings 
To Jamaica and the 
Panama Canal 
Large “Prinz” Steamers 


Write for booklet, 


stating cruise. 
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FP Octoberlssue 
of the 


Pag Baseball 
NB Magazine 
a 


Out 
=| September 9th 









World’s Series Issue 
Out October 7th 
For Sale at all News-stands 15c 





Get them! Read what the 
League Presidents, Team Own- 
ers and Star Players have to say. 

Cut out the coupon and send 
with 25c. (coin or stamps) for a 
sample copy and a_ handsome 
photogravure art poster (size, 
20 x 12) of any one of the follow- 
ing players: Cobb, Chance, 
Home Run Baker, $25,000 Marty 
O'Toole, Wagner, Mathewson, 
Evers, Jennings, Speaker, Walter 
Johnson, Marquard, Joe Jackson, 
Lajoie. 

Baseball Magazine, 
65 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Gentlemen: 
Enclosed find 25c (in 2c stamps or coin) for 


which please send me prepaid a sample copy and 
art poster of 


PE ee@inseodpscaadavedasevewusseee Rene 


Ee tneetradesnaendnmades rT 
















































Representatives 
Wanted 


@ We want a representative 
in every city and town in 
the United States. 


@ You can work for us in 
either your spare time or 
whole time to our mutual 
profit. 


@ The work is good, clean, 
pleasant outdoor work with 
outdoor people, for a good, 
clean, outdoor magazine. 


@ The combination of the 
Illustrated Outdoor Worid, 
established in April, and 
Recreation, founded nine- 
teen years ago, makes a 
magazine to which you can 
easily secure subscribers. 


WE WANT YOU TO 
HELP US 
WE WANT TO AND WILL 
HELP YOU 


q If your time is all taken 
up show this to a friend, 
who will thank you for the 
opportunity. 


Write today to the 
CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


The Il!tustrated 


Qutdeor World 
RECREATION 


2 Duane Street, New York, N. Y. 
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If you would like a magazine made for its readers alone; 
does not depend on advertising; prints the truth about 





subjects most other magazines will not touch; prints. 
from eight to twelve cracking good stories every 
month; here are three bargain ways to get 
one—PEARSON’S MAGAZINE—three ways sug- 
gested by readers of PEARSON’S MAG- 
AZINE who want other people to read 
it. Take your choice. 





| 

| One year and one 
copy of “The Amer- 
ican Government” 


for $1.50. Nearly 


every article about politics 
published in Pearson's Mag 
azine is meant to show how 
you can help to improve our 
government. You cannot 
help or even understand 
such articles unless you know 
what the government is. 
“The American Govern- 
ment” is a book by Frederic 
J. Haskin, which has 
been approved by Wash- 
ington officials as a correct 
explanation of how our gov- 
ermment works. It will be 
sent free with a year’s 
subscription to Pearson's 
Magazine at $1.50 per year, 
the regular subscription price. 








Two years, suggested | One year and all the 


by a reader who 


back numbers con- 


thinks everybody will | taining Socialism 


like it, for $2.00. 


Cleveland, 0., 
June 7, 1912. 

As a well wisher of Pear- 
son's permil me to offer a 
suggestion. It may not ap- 
peal to you, but I'm looking 
al it from the buyer's side. 

Usually, along about No- 
vember, the magazines offer a 
reduced rate for subscription 
renewals in adoance of the 
rush season. Last year Every- 
bodys offered two years for 
$2.00. ... 

Why not make that offer in 
mid-summer? Most any 
magazine reader would take 
$2.00 from his vacation fund 
and consider it money well 
spent. ... 

With best wishes, 
&.6. 


That's a good suggestion. 
Here's the chance. If you 
want Pearson's Magazine, 
here’s a chance to get it for 
two years for $2.00. 


| 





articles for $1.50. 


The articles on Socialism by 
Allan L. Benson have been 
running in Pearson's Maga- 
zine since April. They will 
be completed in November. 
Eugene V. Debs and Victor 
Berger have said that they 
are the best explanation of 
Socialism that has been 
printed. These articles show 
simply and comprehensively 
what intelligent Socialists 
think that Socialism would 
do for this country. A copy 
of every back issue of Pear- 
son’s Magazine or a pamphlet 
containing the articles on 
Socialism will be sent with a 
year's subscription (beginning 
now) at the regular subscrip- 


tion rate, $1.50 a year. sf 





There you are. Take your choice. But doit now. Here are three 
bargain ways to get this magazine that may not be offered again. 


THE PEARSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 429 E. 24th St, New York 
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A Book of House Plans 
By W. H. BUTTERFIELD and H. W. TUTTLE 


A series of designs for homes of character costing from 
$3,000 to $6,000. Prepared by two practising New York 
architects, these plans embody the best 
traditions and constitute an absolutely reliable source 
from which a style for the moderate priced house may be 
taken. The designs are illustrated by perspective views 
and floor plans with interior perspectives, besides photo- 
graphs of some of the completed houses. 

0 net; postage 20 cents, 


Bungalows 
By HENRY H. SAYLOR 


Covers the whole fascinating problem of building the | 
from ; 


summer home, with a profusion of illustrations 
photographs and plans. 

The Chicago Record-Herald says “It would seem as if 
no point of interest or value to the lay bungalow builder 
had been left uncovered. The book, so to speak, oozes 
information at every pore.” 

Illustrated with photographs, floor plans and diagrams. 

$1.50 net; postage 20 cents. 


| 
| 
| 


architectural | 
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Are You Going To 





Build? 


If so here are some new books that will be invaluable 


Architectural Styles for Country 
Houses 
Edited by HENRY H, SAYLOR 


A presentation of the characteristics of the more com- 
mon architectural styles employed for country houses. 
Each style is discussed by an architect who makes clear 
all its advantages with regard to planning, structural con- 
ditions and materials. The styles included and fully 
illustrated by well chosen examples from photographs and 
plans are Colonial Houses, The Modern English Plaster 
House, The Swiss Chalet Type, Tke Italian Adaptations, 
The Tudor House, The Spanish Mission Type, The Half- 
Timber House, The Dutch Colonial House, The Style 
of the Western Pigins and The Northern Tradition. 

$2.00 net; postage 20 cents, 


Concrete and Stucco Houses 
By OSWALD C, HERING 


The whole subject of building the fireproof or fire- 
resisting house is here set forth in a manner that is en- 
tertaining as well as informative. In this book the lay- 
man may secure dependable information from an archi- 
tect of wide experience and facility in making the sub- 
ject understandable. Illustrated. 

00 net; postage 20 cents. 


The Half-Timber House 


; <4 By ALLEN W. JACKSON 
Those to whom the English half-timber style appeals as the ideal of a home want to know all the details regarding 


that style—a guide to prevent their making any mistakes of style or construction. 


Here is the book written just for 


those people, illustrated with a profusion of photographs and plans showing old half-timber work and many of the 


most successful American adaptions. 
Your bookseller can supply you. 


$2.00 net; postage 20 cents. 


Send for complete catalog. 


McBride, Nast & Co., Publishers, Union Square, New York City 








Your DOG, HORSE and HENS 


Among the recent addi- 
tions to this practical series 
are: 





liams Haynes. Origin and 
development of breed. 
Selection, breeding, 
training, curing diseases. 
THE HORSE, His Breed- 
ing, Care and Use—David 
Buffum. Thoroughly 
practical. Specially de- 
signed for owner of one 
or two horses. 
PRACTICAL POULTRY 
KEEPING—R. B. Sando 
Comprehensive manual of instruction for 
raising poultry on large or small scale. 
PROFITABLE BREEDS OF POULTRY— 
A. S. Wheeler. Rhode Island Reds, Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Wyandottes, Mediterraneans, 


Orpingtons, etc. 

SCOTTISH AND IRISH TERRIERS— Wil- 
liams Haynes. Origins, standard types, dis- 
eases, kenneling, training, etc. 

Purchase from bookstores or direct at 70 
cents a copy. Postage extra, 5 cents. 
Send for free Outing Handbook catalogue. 

OUTING PUSCISHING COMPANY 


OUTING MAGAZINE OvuTING HANDBOOKS 
141145 WEST 30TH ST NEW YORK 122 § MICHIGAN AVE.CHICAGO 





The new text- 
books for outdoor 
work and play 




















HAVE YOU A BIRD DOG? 


“Amateur Trainer” 
By ED. F. HABERLEIN 


A plain, practical and concise, yet thorough, 
guide in the art of training, handling and the cor- 
recting of faults of hunting dogs. Acknowledged 
by authorities and amateurs alike the most prac- 
tical book on training ever published. The author 
is a trainer of over 20 years’ experience. 

Not a large volume of pastime reading matter, 
but guaranteed to contain the most practical in- 
ae on ae pee at any s Sent post- 
paid on receipt of price—paper cover, $1. 
cloth bound and gold embossed, $1.50. - ° 


Address all orders to 


FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO. 











456 Fourth Ave., New York 
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“HIS LAST CHANCE” 


F or Your Den 


OR YOUR 


Sportsmen 


Friends 
Hard Luck 


a Series 
OF 
Sportsmen's Pictures 


By FRANK STICK 
AND 


— EDWARD V. BREWER "HARD LUCK” 








q This series represents the successful endeavor of years to carry out an idea. They are 
different from al all other sportsmen’ s pictures, which have invariably typified success, while 
here the hard luck side of field sports is given prominence. 
q For lovers of good guns, geod dogs and good shooting. Exactly suited for the walls of 
your oltice, den or camp. rue in coloring. Considered as a present, whether for your- 
self or a friend, nothing can be more appropriate, or more likely to be welcomed, than a 
set of these pictures. 

‘he prints we are offering you are the exact color reproductions of the original paintings 
in oil, on heavy plate paper, pebbled and ready for framing, size 15 x 22% inches. 
g The first edition of these pictures was limited to a small number, and as we have only a 
few left we would suggest your placing your order at once, as we cannot guarantee how 


long they will last. 


PRICE: 
Each picture without the magazine . . $ .50 
Any one with year’s subscription to Field end Swenm - 1.75 
Any two with magazine : - - - - - - 2.00 
Any three with magazine - - - - . - 2.25 
Entire series with magazine - . . . - - . 2.50 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
456 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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“BREAKING WATER!” 


A beautiful picture for your dining - room, 
office, camp or club. 








This black and white cut is a minia- 
ture of a four colored reproduction of 
one of H. A. Driscole’s latest paintings 
of a small mouth black bass. 


Many of our readers have taken ad- 
vantage of the four colored reproduc- 
tion we have been offering of Driscole’s 
brook trout and are familiar with his 
work. He has long been famed for his 
paintings of fish, and we know that this 
particular one cannot fail to please you. 


The size of this reproduction is 6 x 10 
and when framed it is impossible to tell 
it from the original canvas. The edition 
is limited so order at once. 


We are making a special offer for the readers 
of FIELD AND STREAM only. We will send 
this picture securely packed for mailing for 2£c. 





FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
456 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 














MORRIS CANVAS CANOES JOHN MURGATROYD 


EXPERT TAXIDERMIST 
ee Birds, Animals, Fish and Game Heads Mounted 


Skins Tanned & made into Rugs 
Built in high grade only. Pleased to send catalogue. 
B. M. MORRIS, VEAZIE, MAINE 57 West 24th Street New York 





























(you Remember FOREST ann STREAM! | 
The oldest and best outdoor publication for real outdoor people. Weekly; $3.00 a year. Hunting, 
Camping, Canoeing, Yachting, Fishing, Travel, Sport, Adventure, Kennel, Trap Shooting. 


Special trial subscription offer $1.00 for six months with our book “Game Laws 
in Brief,” giving Fish and Game Laws of every state in the Union and Canada. 
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F.OUM THE CALLING TREE 


THE MYSTERIOUS COW 


BY EDWARD BRECK 


H, no, gentle reader, this is not a 
O romantic tale of love and jealousy, 

a@ /a Gaboriau, with an inscrutable 
leroine and a very villainous villain; nor 
is it an imitation of my friend, Mr. Gellett 
Burgess’, “Purple Cow.” Still less has 
it any connection with the present polit- 
ical situation, though its theme is moose. 
In fact, it isn’t fiction at all, unless a little 
legitimate “embroidery” may be called so, 


but just a plain tale by your old Uncle 
Ned concerning certain relations of his 
with some very enigmatical females. In 
the first place, my heroine hasn't a ro- 
mantic name at all. They might hav: 
called her a hind or a doe, or something 
poetic like those names, but they elected 
instead to dub her just pla’n cow, this 
royal spouse of the King of the North 


Woods, 
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I was hardly in my teens when I began 
tc learn something about the habits of 
moose—bull and cow. I remember how 
old Ronald McQuarrie, of Guysboro 
County (that was in ‘71, in St. Mary’s 
and Liscom waters), related to me the 
chief annual events in the life of Her 
Woodland Majesty. ’Long ‘bout the first 
of September she began to feel amorously 
inclined, and started to “call’—that is, 
she would straighten out that ungainly 
head and emit from her cavernous lungs 
a most lugubrious whiny bellow or bray, 
quavering and long drawn out, totally un- 
like anything else on earth or, I trust, 
above it, unless it be a broken-down and 
wheezy foghorn; and this dissonant baw] 
was the siren appeal that lured from his 
every-day paths the lusty and erotic bull 
moose, to the end that the race of Alces 
Americanus should not perish from the 
earth. Furthermore, so Ronald related, 
she remained with her new lord and mas 
ter pretty well through the winter, and 
even prevailed on him to tolerate in the 
new ménage any youngsters of a former 
marriage, trial marriages of six months’ 
duration being the rule among moose. In 
very early spring she, sad to relate, gave 
him the “merry ha ha!” and abandoned 
him forever. I have often thought to 
myself that the moose, although an ugly 
enough beast itself, had some apprecia- 
tion of the laws of esthetics, and that the 
sorry appearance of her lord after the 
fall of his antlers in the winter had some- 
thing to do with this abandonment, for he 
was indeed a woefully different object. 
Gone the proud and defiant attitude; de- 
parted the masterful and yet tender devo- 
tion; and, worst of all, vanished the mag- 
nificent spreading antlers, the proud em- 
blems of woodland sovereignty. The 
comparison of all this grandeur with the 
meek, antlerless creature quietly brows- 
ing at her side—who shall say that it had 
nothing to do with the waning of the 
honeymoon? But Ronald was not dis- 


posed to give this theory much credit. 
According to him, the cow simply had no 
further use for the bull, and therefore 
betook herself to some place as secure as 
possible from intrusion by bears and other 
beasts with an appetite for moose veal, 
where, toward the last of May or the first 
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of June, she brought forth her calves— 
usually two, sometimes but one. The. rest 
of the summer she devoted to bringing up 
these hopefuls in the way they should 
amble, until the vision of gigantic antlers 
once again disturbed the slumbers of Tate 
August nights. 

Well and good. This short but appar- 
ently complete life of my heroine satisfied 
me for a time, say for the first few years 
oi my moose-hunting life—the period that 
might be called my apprenticeship—and 
nothing happened calling for an interro- 
gation point. We would go out, with my- 
self taken along as a tolerated supernu- 
merary; the Indian or some other guide 
would call, the bull would answer, my 
heart would try to burst out of my body 
and my eyes out of my head; the great 
ugly, majestic beast would appear; a shot 
would bang out at my side, followed by 
others; the great animal would go down, 
and the grown men would shake hands, 
pull flasks from their pockets and say, 
“Here’s how!” That last always seemed 
an essential part of the hunt. 

When I grew to young manhood and 
hired guides of my own I was much like 
all the rest who go out into the wilder- 
ness, leaving about everything to these 
helpers, and thereby missing nearly all the 
fun. But it was not long before the in- 
fluence of some Maine cousins had its 
effect upon my ambitions, and I began to 
observe the wind and weather and all the 
other forest signs for myself. 

What a potent word is that : “Observe” ! 
It sums up the essence of woodcraft. Now, 
moose hunting, especially in Nova Scotia. 
where the animals are more sophisticated 
than elsewhere and where they do not con- 
gregate on lake shores in the evenings, is 
no easy thing, and 1 was aghast at my own 
audacity when I first resolved to put in 
practice the lessons I hoped I had learned 
from some of the best hunters, and do 
the thing for myself. So I took Horace 
for my guide, had Lou Harlow make me 
a couple of fine birch “calls,” and set out 
for Silver Lake one autumn just before 
the opening of the season. How solemnly 
we observed all the ceremonies of the oc- 
casion! Starting from our main camp at 
four in the afternoon, with our rifles and 
a little grub and our sleeping bags, we 


























“TO TAKE UP A POSITION 


spread these last upon the mossy bank of 
beautiful Silver Lake at dark, the waters 
before us gleaming like a glossy black 
mirror. The stars were out and we went 
to sleep gazing straight up at them and 
at the tops of the pines and hemlocks. 

Long before daybreak I began to consult 
my watch with impatience, for it was a 
cold, still, misty morning, made especially 
for moose calling. Finally 1 roused Hor- 
ace and, stuffing a bite to eat into our 
pockets and munching a little bread and 
chocolate, we launched the canoe and 
stole noiselessly around the point to the 
place in the bay where the bog begins. 
Horace made his way a hundred yards 
out upon the bog, where he sank out of 
sight in hardhacks, while I deposited my 
rifle at the foot of a small hackmatack, 
which I then carefully ascended. There 
was a faint light in the east and the mists 
still lay thick over water and bog, but the 
dawn was coming on fast, and it was time 
to call, though my heart beat so fast that 
it required a great effort to control my 
breath for an artistic effort. Then I gave 
my best imitation of Sam Glode and took 
the horn from my lips with a certain sat- 





A ROCK NEAR THE TREE” 


isfaction. Silence followed on the part 
of nature, and consequent dejection on 
mine. Another call, with the same result. 
Then a third, a little louder now, for it 
was getting quite light enough to shoot 
anywhere on the bog. 

Ha! What was that away off to 
the north? The bark of a _ dog? 
An axe stroke? No; it was an 
answer! A bull moose had heard my call 
and answered it! Reader, may you have 
some time, if you’ve not already experi- 
enced it, the delicious joy that I felt at 
that moment. My heart beat so, though 
the bull was half a mile off, that I thought 
I should fall out of the tree. I gave an- 
other call and slid down to take up a posi- 
tion on a rock near the tree, where I could 
overlook a portion of the bog. Meanwhile 
the answer was repeated, ever nearer, and 
Horace bobbed out of the hardhacks with 
a grin and a nod, as much as to say, “He’s 
comin’, sure as shootin’.” As for myself, 
| looked carefully to my rifle, noiseless- 
ly cocking and uncocking it, and finally 
crouching low, as I distinctly heard the 
bushes swish not a hundred yards off. 
Then I saw them moving and got my rifle 
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to my shoulder. Something grunted and 
something big and black shone through 
the high bushes. I looked for the gleam- 
ing antlers, in order to measure the great- 
ness of my triumph, and the next moment 
there stood before me, not sixty yards 
away, the biggest cow moose I ever saw! 

For a second I was so utterly flabber- 
gasted that I stared at her with open 
mouth, not even dropping the rifle from 
iny shoulder, while the old lady calmly 
halted and surveyed me with apparent 
curiosity. A cow! I had called a cow 
moose.at my first attempt. I fairly choked 
with humiliation and rage, and must have 
emitted some very sulphurous language, 
for Horace poked his head up once more 
and inquired what was up. I was inca- 
pable of distinct articulation, but I waved 
my hand in the direction of the cow, 
which at that moment resumed her walk 
and drew up again at sight of Horace, 
whom she leisurely examined in the same 
manner as she had myself. 

“Well, I'll be garl-dinged!” — said 
Horace, who is not given to profanity. 
The law did not protect cows at that time, 
but there might be a bull not far off, and 
we were not after females. We waited 
a while after the cow strolled leisurely 
off, and called again, but no bull put in 
an appearance or was heard. No, do not 
ask me for an explanation, but let me 
proceed with my confessions. 

A year after this humiliating experi- 
ence I found myself alone on a slight 
ridge above a swamp, and had a bull 
speaking and coming, when I caught the 
sound of a much hoarser answer to my 
left. This turned my attention to its au- 
thor, and in due course a vast black form 
appeared on another rise of ground op- 
posite and a good four hundred yards 
away. There was a fog and I could not 
see the antlers distinctly, but there was 
the bull, and the answers had been loud 
and seemed nearer every time. I had a 
fine rifle with me—a .35, not automatic— 
and I concluded to risk the shot, so I took 
a good long aim over a perfect rest and 
fired. As I did so the moose appeared to 
sit down, but recovered immediately and 
disappeared over the brow of the rise. 
Judge my astonishment when a second 
big black object put in an appearance, 
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evidently following the first, and I now 
clearly saw that it carried antlers, though 
the fog prevented an estimate of their 
size. Hesitating a moment, I took aim 
again and fired at this second comer, who 
likewise made off over the rise. On ex- 
amining the ground where the moose 
stood I found a large pool of blood, and 
the tracks of the second moose showed 
that it had also been hit, though but 
slightly and in one foot. I had foolishly 
fired at two moose in the fog at a distance 
of nearly a quarter of a mile, and had got 
neither of them. However, to my vast 
relief, another party killed the badly 
wounded one that afternoon, and found 
it to be—a cow! 

Mark you, she had not only come along 
with her lord, but had even preceded him, 
and this very thing happened to my friend 
Del Thomas and his party the same year. 
They were performing that questionable 
experiment, calling near nightfall, and got 
answers from a bull that approached read- 
idly. Finally, in the dusk, the hunters 
saw a big shape come out of the woods 
at the lakeside and plunge into the water. 
A fusillade followed, the beast struggled 
out of the water on the other side of a 
narrow bay and fell dead. The party re- 
turned to camp, not having time to go 
around and skin the animal that night. 
Next morning they found a dead—cow! 
No doubt she had preceded the bull, to 

Now such cases of cows coming to the 
call together with the bulls are frequent, 
and several explanations, all mere theo- 
ries, are offered of them, while some 
hunters, like the experienced and expert 
Nova Scotian, Lou Harlow, deny that a 
bull ever comes after he is mated, the 
alleged cases being oniy those of moose 
traveling in the direction of the call, and 
the answering grunts of the bulls having 
no significance, since a mated bull is ex- 
tremely loquacious, anyhow. 

But now follow me back to my hunting 
country around Silver Lake. Once again 
Hod and I were calling that bog, getting 
an answer from what we concluded was 
a mated bull, since we thought that we 
once heard the faint whine of a cow. We 
were separated by about fifty yards, ani 
after I had called unsuccessfully for an 
hour or longer, and was about to give it 
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up in favor of hot coffee and eggs and 
sow-belly, when I heard a snicker from 
Hod, who called out: 

“Say, Doc; want a cow?” My reply 
might have been termed profanity, if 
Mark Twain had not assured us that pro- 
fanity was the misuse of profane words. 
“’Cause if you do,” went on the gleeful 
Hod, “here’s a good big fat one!” I at 
once gave the ‘“Tommy-make-room-for- 
your-aunty” whistle, which means, from 
the mouth of the directing hunter in the 
country, “Home, James!” 

However, let us bring this history down 
to modern times—in fact, to the autumn 
of 1910. Again we were encamped in the 
heart of “Brecksylvania,” a district in no 
manner popular with guides who wish to 
score every time, because it is thickly 
wooded and possesses few open bogs and 
barrens, where a good long shot can be 
cbtained. But we in our “bunch” care 
less for an annual trophy than to live 
right in the heart of the moose country, 
with the great beasts all around us, and 
the certainty that we can hear them talk 
and get very near to them every day. One 
evening, as night was falling, and we lay 
in our tents before the cheerful fire, with 
pipe in mouth, we caught the sound of 
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“A YOUNG COW CAME OUT OF THE BOG” 


a whining wail, vety much like the love- 
making of a porcupine. It came rapidly 
nearer and nearer, however, and we rec- 
ognized it as the cry of a moose, prob- 
ably a cow, or possibly a big calf. There 
was an old lumber road two hundred 
yards from our permanent camp, sepa- 
rated from it by a steep tangle of wind- 
falls, briars and scrub spruces, and the 
moose was evidently coming down that. 
Hod jumped up in the excitement every 
guide exhibits at the near presence of 
moose. “He’s comin’ down that road; 
let’s go after him!” he exclaimed. 

“Oh, sit down, Hod!” called out the 
comfortable Allie (no doubt all this hap- 
pened because Allie Paine was in camp). 
“You couldn’t catch up to that moose in 
a year!” 

“Couldn’t, eh?” cried a certain foolish 
though sporty person. “Come along, 
Hod!” And, each grabbing up a rifle, 
we started to scale that awful barrier. In 
twenty minutes we were back in camp, 
but the moose was far away, her bleating 
having been lost in the distance. Hod’s 
trousers were in tatters and one knee 
badly barked, while my hat never was 
seen afterwards, and I had a long bleed- 
ing scratch clean across my forehead. 
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Never mind what Unk and Allie said. 
Those fellows take more pleasure in an 
opportunity for cheap sarcasm than in 
any really virtuous act, such, for example, 
as having the water ready on the fire and 
the lemons cut and the forty-overproof 
all poured out against our return. 

The day before that Unk and Lou had 
got next to a family in the jungle, and 
there were two or three shots. “Just 
fired on the chance,” remarked Unk. 
“Nothing but snap-shots.” The day after 
that cow went by us I had a strenuous 
time, indeed. I wonder how the record 
would look if all woodsmen, even the ex- 
perts, including those who write books 
telling tenderfeet how to behave, would 
conscientiously put on record all the 
damphulishness they have ever been 
guilty of in the woods. When I: think 
back upon certain episodes in my wilder- 
ness life I blush to think that I ever dared 
to pose as a man who instructs others 
how to boil water! Well, listen to what 
I did. I thought of sticking around camp 
all day, to gather energy for a very hard 
tramp on the morrow, but the others were 
abroad and it began to be very dull, so I 
concluded to take a turn through a part 
of Silver Lake swamp—a very home of 
moose and of vast extent, perhaps two 
miles by three, and for the most part a 
perfect tangle of underbrush, second 
growths and water holes. As I started 
there were two rifles lying there—one my 
own .35 Winchester, a fine gun, but a little 
heavier than the other, which Hod was 
using this trip, a lightweight .45-70, so I 
caught that up and started. There was 
a fine breeze blowing, but in the heart of 
that swamp it was but a zephyr, making 
still-hunting a difficult task. However, | 
was out for the walk and observation of 
signs and all those things that delight the 
woodsman, especially when he is alone, 
for then he goes more quietly and has 
nothing to distract his attention, and is 
consequently far more likely to find inter- 
esting things. [From time to time I talked 
moose through my call, mostly bull, but 
also cow, and even calf, but got no an- 
swer for an hour. Then I seemed to 
catch the sound of a grunt, though I was 
not sure. 1 made in that direction as rap- 


idly as I could, flinging the challenging 
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“Oo-ach!” at a possible bull, but without 
result, so far as I could hear. Going on 
until I was sure that I could not be far 
from the bull, if there was one, I chose 
a fairly open spot and crouched down on 
the wet moss to await developments. 
Here it occurred to me that it might be 
proper to throw a cartridge into the bar- 
rel of my rifle. Working the lever quiet- 
ly, no cartridge appeared. Another pump, 
nothing—the magazine contained no car- 
tridges! I had omitted to examine the 
gun before leaving camp, and forgot that 
Hod was a very careful chap, who always 
emptied his magazine on reaching camp. 
At that moment I heard a slight commo- 
tion in the bushes—a moose, of course! 
What I thought just then more beseems 
you to imagine than a respectable mag- 
azine to print. Instinctively I felt in my 
pockets, and—oh, joy!—pulled out two 
.45-70 cartridges. Once more my heart 
beat high, and I had just time to get them 
into the rifle, when I saw the young ma- 
ples move and a magnificent pair of yel- 
lew antlers appeared through the thick 
foliage not over forty yards from where 
I crouched. The bull was evidently look- 
ing directly towards where I was, and | 
dared not even breathe, for fear of fright- 
ening him. In fact, I have been much 
farther from a moose on a perfectly still 
day, and nevertheless had him get my 
scent. This time my moose smelled noth- 
ing, but all the same he was suspicious, 
for he stood stock still and motionless, 
until I began to think that it was to be 
a contest of immovability, and I dreaded 
the result, for I am an impatient being. 
I was afraid to make any movement, and 
yet I felt that the moose would not ex- 
pose himself further. But, after all, what 
more did I want? There were the antlers 
—what was easier than to shoot a little 
below them and break his neck? 

Now, the bull had come from my 
right, and stopped in that position, 
since I saw no motion of turning, and 
then turned his head toward me. Con- 
sequently his big body must be just at the 
right of and below the antlers, I raised 
myself on one knee, covered what I 
thought would be the place where the 
neck joins the shoulders, and let go the 
big rifle. Great guns, what a noise that 














shot made in the quiet swamp! _Instinc- 
tively I threw in the second cartridge, 
watching the antlers narrowly every in- 
stant. But not one slightest sign of life 
did that moose give—not even a start or 
quiver. What in thunder—? Once more 
the bull and I were silent and motionless, 
just as if that cannon had not gone off 
under our very noses. One thing seemed 
patent—that I had not touched him, for if 
I had he would at least have jumped or 
winced. What should I do? I had but 
one more cartridge, and there stood. a 
really grand bull moose, whose antlers I 
would dearlylike to have. Besides, what fun 
to return to camp and say, “Come along, 
boys! Bring the axeand theskinning knives 
and I’ll show you something worth look- 
ing at!” None of us had as yet got his 
moose that trip. Sorely was I puzzled. 
At last I could stand it no longer and 
rose to an upright position, holding my 
rifle as I would a shotgun when I ex- 
pected a grouse to “explode” under my 
feet. No movement on the bull’s part, 
but I saw, or I really seemed to see, a 
dark mass just where I had aimed before. 
Why, of course! My hand trembled that 


first time and I had missed, even at that 





“THAT VERY AUTUMN UNK KILLED A MAGNIFICENT FELLOW” 





distance. Great Scott! haven’t I seen a 
fellow empty his whole magazine at a 
moose forty feet away and never touch 
him? “Here goes once more,” and I 
aimed carefully again and pulled the trig- 
ger. At the shot came a commotion, and 
the big bull rushed by me, to my left, not 
twenty feet away, and disappeared in the 
jungle forever. I saw him, of course, 
perfectly plainly and could discover no 
trace of a wound, though I was looking 
at the side at which I must have fired. 
Nor was I able to find a drop of blood, 
though I followed the trail for half a 
mile. Reader, if I had examined that 
rifle before I left camp I would have had 
three more shots at my disposal, and 
could have put at least two 405-grain 
bullets clean through that moose as he 
rushed by me! 

For quite a while I did not dare to 
think, much less to formulate words or 
sentences. I wandered back to camp, and 
was quite relieved to find nobody there. 
Filling my loops with cartridges, I went 
back to the swamp, with a vague idea of 
following up that trail though it led to 
the Atlantic Ocean. Hardly had I been 
out half an hour, “speaking” through the 
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horn once in 4 while, when I heard a 
distinct answer. Sitting down on a big 
log where I happened to be, I called again 
and listened. Another answer came, but 
it was no bull, for the sound was more 
ot a whining low, nothing like I had 
heard before, except possibly from the 
throat of a calf moose that I once pos- 
sessed. Presently the bushes rustled and 
then parted, and a yearling cow moose 
stood before me, with ears forward and 
staring eyes. The surprise was quite mu- 
tual, and, the sense of disgust being speed- 
ily overcome by that of humor, I laughed 
in the little beast’s face. Her only answer 
tc this was half a step back and a slight 
raising of her mane, but she apparently 
had no thought of complete retreat, sim- 
ply standing there and staring with a puz- 
zled expression, as if to inquire, “What 
kind of a moose are you, anyhow ?” 

I broke off a piece of bark from the 
log and threw it at her, but she took no 
notice of it. I sang a couple of verses 
of my favorite classic song, “Do You 
T’ink I Am Too Small?” to her, and I 
fairly yelled at her, even calling her a 


suffragette, but she stirred not. So at 
last I got up, waved her a “Ta-ta, Geral- 
dine!” and started toward the camp, 


leaving her still looking at me with that 
puzzled expression. After a time I began 
to call again, and almost immediately 
came the whine of the little cow. A min- 
ute later I could hear her walking in the 
bushes, and at least twice after that she 
came out of the bushes and stood not 
twenty feet away, still making a pro- 
found study of my personality, and this 
she did, though she must have got my 
scent strongly numbers of times. I had 
a kind of vague idea that I would lead 
the confiding little beast back to camp, 
and introduce her to Allie and Unk, but 
when I left the swamp and began to climb 
the hill that separated the lake slope from 
it she stopped, and I left her there, ap- 
parently regretting my departure. 

Now let any woodsman who knows 
moose explain the behavior of this little 


cow. My exegesis is as follows: She was 


just about of the age when moose often 
leave their mothers, and hers had got rid 
of her and gone off with a new husband. 
But I must confess that I have no proof 
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whatever that mother-moose do thus dis- 
encumber themselves of their yearling 
calves when the rutting season comes 
again; I only believe it likely from my 
knowledge of moose. Of one thing I am 
certain. This yearling had lost her 
mother and was crying for her and roam- 
ing the woods after her. Perhaps (and 
that would explain things clearly) her 
mother had been shot. In any case she 
was a very innocent little beast, and was 
in no fear even of the cruel animal that 
Dr. Hornaday all too justly calls the “uni- 
versal killer,” namely, man. Quite as 
certain is it that she was curious, like 
very many animals, 

The last instance of interviewing a cow 
moose that I have time to relate will help 
t convince you that moose. at least cows, 
are very curious. I was calling for Unk 
on Porcupine Bog, and a young cow came 
out of the woods, looked me over care- 
fully, and then went calmly to where Unk 
sat, further out on the bog, and subjected 
him to a like scrutiny. She walked 
round him for some minutes and then 
walked off sedately and apparently with- 
out fear. 

It must not be gathered from all these 
adventures and misadventures that 
“Brecksylvania” yields the hunter no bull 
moose, for that very autumn Unk killed 
a magnificent fellow with excellent ant- 
lers, and he shot him, too, in Silver Lake 
Swamp, happening to stalk him in a com- 
paratively open part of that wilderness. 

Yes, moose are odd animals, and there 
is a lot that we do not yet know about 
them. If they but knew their strength, 
what doughty antagonists they would be! 
They do not seem to be afraid of sounds, 
often being apparently unstartled even at 
the repeated firing of a gun. They will 
yard so near to a lumber camp that they 
continually hear the sound of axes and 
the men’s voices, and yet they will run in 
abject fear from a yappy yellow cur of 
diminutive proportions. And the cow, the 
mysterious cow, will leave her young and 
flee in terror from a six-year-old boy, 
while, if she would, she could defend 
them from any living thing on this conti- 
nent with her terrible forehoofs, except, 
of course, the “universal killer,” when 
carrying in his hand the deadly rifle. 
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Five Years’ Closed Season for the Seals 
HE action of Congress last month 
i; in the ratification of the fur seal 
treaty between the United States, 
Japan, Russia and England, and the enact- 
ment of a five-year close season law for 
the fur seal on the Pribilof Islands marks 
the end of the fiercest struggle that ever 
has been waged in the United States for 
preservation of any wild animal species. 
For twenty long years the unfortunate 
fur seal herds have been the victims of 
slaughter on land and sea and have suf- 
fered through treachery and malfeasance 
in office. 

Never before has official power and in- 
fluence made so strong a combination 
with men of science against the inter- 
ests of the preservation of any wild ani- 
mal as has been made against the wel- 
fare of the fur seal. The Department of 
Commerce and Labor joined forces with 
a Board of “Experts” on the fur seal for 
the express purpose of preventing the 
enactment of a close season law which 
would permit the decimated herds to re- 
cuperate. 

The struggle was dramatic. Upon one 
side was the Department of Labor, headed 
by Secretary Nagel, assisted by George 
M. Bowers, the Fish Commissioner, and 
one Lembkey. The names of the follow- 
ing gentlemen appear on the Congres- 
sional Record as experts who were called 
in to support the continued killing of the 
fur seal by Mr. Nagel’s Department: Dr. 
Barton W. Evermann, Dr. F. A. Lucas, 
Dr. D. S. Jordan, Dr. Lemhard Stejneger 
and Dr. F. W. True. 

The findings of these experts were to- 
tally discredited by the decision of the 
United States Senate. 

The policy of continued killing re- 








ceived additional active support from Mr 
Charles Sheldon, Dr. Hugh M. Smith, 
Deputy Fish Commissioner; Mr. W. A. 
Clark and Mr. Fraser. 

On the other side was the Campfire 
Club of America, an organization known 
throughout the United States for its de- 
votion to the preservation of wild life and 
forests, which conducted the fight prac- 
tically without the co-operation of any 
organization of a similar character and 
against the opposition of some; Dr. 
Henry W. Elliott, to whom great honor 
is due and who is undoubtedly the best- 
posted man now living on the fur seal of 
the Pribilof Islands, and Dr. W. T. Horn- 
aday, a member of the Campfire Club, 
whose name has been associated for years 
with constructive measures for the pres- 
ervation of wild life, and who was the 
only scientist who opposed the policy of 
killing and stood for a close season. 

The active support from the press was 
confined practically to the New York 
Times and the Brooklyn Standard Union, 
and FIELD AND STREAM, whose articles 
and editorials on the fur seals will be 
readily recalled by our readers. 

Few subjects of this character have had 
the profound and thorough consideration 
by both branches of Congress which was 
given to this question. Repeated hear- 
ings extending over a period of two years 
were held. Under the direction of Sec- 
retary Nagel, expert after expert wag 
hurled at the several Congressional com- 
mittees, and the large powers of the Fed- 
eral Government were used to force 
through the Department’s policy of con- 
tinued killing on the islands. 

Certainly no case was ever more 
strongly presented; and that Congress 
should, after hearing the evidence, by a 
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final vote which was practically unanimous, 
insert a provision for a five-year close sea- 
son reflects great credit upon the faithful 
men who fought so earnestly for what 
they felt to be true and right. 

The fur seal industry, with a potential 
value of a million of dollars, has been 
saved to the people of the United States. 


Model Game Farms 
AME farming is a comparatively 
new occupation in the United 
States. It should be remembered, 
however, that until a short time ago sci- 
entific forestry was practically unknown 
with us. Both are destined to play a 

large part in our economic life. 

Accordingly we have begun to take a 
leaf out of Europe’s book of experience, 
starting in to raise game. As pheasants 
had been successfully propagated in the 
Old Country for centuries and had al- 
ready gained a foothold in Washington 
and Oregon, we, at first, not unnaturally 
turned to these birds. There was no time 
for experimenting with our native birds 
which might, or might not, thrive in con- 
finement. 

Our different State farms have had 
good success with pheasants. In some 
parts of the country there is now very 
fair pheasant shooting, but people began 
to ask why so much money was being 
expended on foreign birds when we have 
in our native quail, ruffed grouse and wild 
turkeys some of the best game birds in 
the world. 

In response to this query, scattered at- 
tempts were made at rearing indigenous 
species, but from the outset they have 
been beset by serious difficulties. That as 
yet little understood malady, the quail 
disease, has killed hundreds of birds 
hatched in captivity. Ruffed grouse and 
turkeys have also proved delicate when 
removed from their natural environment. 
However, a few people have been notably 
successful in raising these birds. They 
have realized that the problem is one 
which must be approached in the scientific 
spirit and studied carefully. They re- 
membered that the game keepers of Eu- 


rope belong to a race of game keepers | 


and that the secrets of success in rearing 
Kuropean game birds have been handed 
down from father to son for hundreds of 


years. They were not dismayed, then, 
hecause they failed at the beginning, and 
each year sees more people attacking the 
problem, a solution of which will make it 
possible to restock suitable lands which 
can be found in every State of the Union 
to-day, with the same species which were 
formerly plentiful. 

The most recent experiments in this 
line conducted on a large scale are those 
which ‘are being carried on by the Amer- 
ican Game Protective and Propagation 
Association at its game farm in Massa- 
chusetts. The Association has acquired 
about 6,000 acres near the town of South 
Carver, some forty miles from Boston. 
The land is ideal for the purpose in hand. 
It lies six miles from a ra lroad. Portions 
of it are heavily wooded, mostly with 
pine, while there are vast, gently rolling 
stretches from which the big timber was 
burnt off years ago and which are now 
covered with scrub oak. There are thirty 
ponds within the boundaries of the pre- 
serve. Some of these have soft bottoms 
and are filled with a rank growth of 
water weeds. makiag them ideal for 
ducks. In others the bottoms are com- 
posed of hard sand and supply the kind of 
feeding grounds in which geese delight. 
These ponds are in the line of flight of 
both ducks and geese, and in the spring 
and fall they are covered with wild vari- 
eties. In the woods and fields there are 
niany grouse and quail, and wild deer are 
plentiful all over the preserve. 


FIELD AND STREAM urges work of this 
kind as part of the programme of every 
sportsman’s club. Where several mem- 
bers can donate the use of brush land as 
a game sanctuary, and the rest of the club 
contribute the funds to purchase stock 
and eggs, a start can be made toward 
developing a really valuable game refuge. 
A small monthly stipend paid by the club 
to some farmer on the spot for doing the 
few essential things the birds require, 
such as feeding and brush protection in 
winter, will usually suffice for such game 
as quail and ducks. The main thing is 
to post the land not only against the pub- 
lic, but against the club members them- 
selves. A sanctuary must be regarded as 
such by all concerned and only the over- 
flow shot during the hunting season. 
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THE MARCH THROUGH UGANDA 


WITH ROOSEVELT IN AFRICA 


SOME REMARKS AND REMINISCENCES BEARING UPON THE COLONEL’S QUALITIES AS A 
SPORTSMAN AS VIEWED BY A BRITISH EAST AFRICAN 


BY CAPT. W. ROBERT FORAN 


INCE. my return from Africa, where 
I accompanied Colonel Roosevelt 
throughout his hunting expedition, | 
have been asked frequently if the ex- 
President was a good sportsman. The 
question, in a manner of speaking, an- 
swers itself, were it not for the incred- 
ulity of the masses of people who have 
not had the delight of visiting East Africa 
and observing for themselves its infinite 
possibilities. Those who have not enjoyed 
this experience may well be sceptical as 
to the numbers of animals killed by the 
Roosevelt-Smithsonian expedition—they 
brought back no less than 14,000 specimens 
of African fauna, of which 500 were 
large mammals—and many also wonder 
if the large herds in their wild state are 
really there as travelers claim. 
To tell a man, who has not seen for 
himself, that one may see thousands upon 
thousands of different species of game 





from the railway car as you travel through 
East Africa, is to court being assigned to 
the tender mercies of the Ananias Club. 
Yet, anyone who has been to East Africa 
will assure you that such a sight is one 
of everyday occurrence. 

Arthur Radclyffe Dugmore proved by 
the use of the camera that wild game of 
every Afmicamaspecies was to be found 
in abundance, and Colonel “Buffalo” 
Jones has demonstrated that it is 
feasible to lasso lions, rhinoceri, giraffe 
and other wild denizens of the forests and 
plains of Equatorial Africa. 

Yet, despite the uniqueness of their 
achievements, none of these hunters have 
earned the name of “Nature Faker.” The 
world has wondered and held its peace. 
But with Colonel Roosevelt the case has 
been different. He was accused—and 
many people seem to be willing to believe 
it to be a fact—of shooting hand-fed lions, 














THE ROOSEVELT CARAVAN RETURNING 


of killing rhinoceri which had_ been 
chained to a tree ready for the slaughter, 
and of the massacre of elephants which 
were tamed preparatory to his advent. 

When Goethe wrote, “The world loves to 
besmirch whatever dazzles it,” he set down 
a great truth. The greater the character 
of the man who performs an unusual feat, 
the greater will be the number of sceptics. 
All great men have had to suffer from 
idle tongue-wagging of the ignorant. 
Napoleon, Nelson, Gordon, and the host 
of others, heroes of the world, have had 
to submit to this galling abuse. And 
being great men have been able to calmly 
ignore their critics, confident in their own 
conscience that the criticism was ground- 
less. 

Apart from criticism of his political 
activities, his handling of the reins of 
government when President, and his serv- 
ice as Colonel of the Rough Riders in 
Cuba, Colonel Roosevelt has suffered most, 
perhaps, from unfair abuse while shoot- 
ing in Africa. The newspapers were filled 
to overflowing with absurdities, the least 
of them being the oft-repeated charge that 
he had been guilty of unsportsmanlike 
conduct in stocking the museums of 
America. 


FROM A HUNT ON THE YUASHO NGNISILO 


Perhaps, it may be conceded that the 
residents of East Africa are the best 
judges as to whether or not Colonel Roose- 
velt was guilty of exceeding the bag 
limit. They, being all soprtsmen to 
their finger tips, would have been 
the very first to raise a strong protest 
against any unnecessary slaughter. Yet 
they found everything fair and above 
beard. This is amply proved by the ban- 
quet they gave him at Nairobi, where at 
this feast of honor were gathered to- 
gether some of the best-known sports 
men of the country, and all vied with each 
other in extending to their guest the glad 
hand of welcome. 

Furthermore, they presented him with 
some unique mementoes of his visit and 
also an address of welcome, in which ap- 
peared the following words: “As a lover 
of sport you are one of us, and we are 
proud to find that our country, as a hunt- 
ing ground, has not unworthily sustained 
its reputation. And we trust that your 
collection of the fauna of this country wi'l 
prove of interest to the scientific institu- 
tions for which they are destined.” 

When journeying through Uganda, he 
was greeted on his arrival at Koba, on 
the Nile, by all the elephant hunters of 
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the Congo. If for one moment these 
men had thought that Colonel Roose- 
velt was not an intrepid huntsman, they 
would not have traveled many _ miles, 
enduring untold hardships and _ risking 
their very lives, to extend him the hand of 
good-fellowship. It was because of his 
picturesque qualities, his daring and skill 
as a hunter, and above all, because he 
was essentially a man, that he won their 
whole-souled admiration. 

This little gathering of hunters, men 
who had for years braved the rigors of the 
climate, the dangers from wild animals 
and hostile savages, was a remarkable 
and spontaneous tribute to Colonel Roose- 
velt, both as a man and as a hunter. On 
the unhealthy banks of the Nile, 
this little band of hardy elephant hunters 
welcomed him at midnight, while hippo- 
potami herded in the river, crocodiles 
crawled about the banks, mosquitoes buzzed 
and bit, and in the far distance could 
be heard occasionally the rumbling roar 
of a hungry lion. They dispersed as 
quietly as they had come. These simple 
men of the breed which build up empires 
had only one regret—and that was the 








impossibility of being able to persuade 
Colonel Roosevelt to join them in their 
pursuit of the pachyderm’s ivory. 

The natives, who are quick to show 
their disgust for the man who does not 
take his chances with the animals he 
hunts, look up to Colonel Roosevelt as 
a great hunter. Amongst them his name 
will always stand for everything that is 
manly in hunting. They were never 
asked nor expected to go where the 
master would not go. When they 
faced danger they always had their em- 
ployer at their side. And a native is no 
fool, although he may be a savage. He 
knows a man when he sees one; and he 
recognizes a poltroon just as quickly. 
These naked dwellers in the wilderness 
are absolutely fearless and bear pain with 
the utmost stoical indifference. They, not 
knowing fear themselves, cannot under- 
stand it in others. These men, who think 
so lightly of facing a lion and killing it 
withaspear, recognize both Colonel Roose- 
velt and his son, Kermit, as brave hunters 
and thorough good sportsmen. 

When lecturing recently through the 
Middle West upon my five years’ residence 


BEFORE THE COLONEL’S TENT 
From left to right: Cunninghame, Kermit, Colonel Roosevelt, Heller, Hugh Heatley. 





THE TROPHIES OF THE ELEPHANT HUNT 


in East Africa prior to Colonel Roose- 
velt’s advent, and upon my experiences 
while trailing with the great American 
nimrod, I have been asked times without 
number if Colonel Roosevelt actually shot 
all the game he is credited with shooting 
My questioners appeared to be laboring 
under the impression that someone else 
shot them for him. They have invariably 
expressed surprise when I stated that 
from my own personal knowledge Colonel 
Roosevelt had killed his game with his 
own gun and that he had never shirked 
danger. I assured them also that he had 
never been known to ask nor expect one 
of his own followers to take any risk 
which he himself would not face. 

R. J. Cunninghame, the famous African 
hunter and guide, who was “guide, phil- 
csopher and friend” to the expedition, 
will tell you how when they were shooting 
elephants in the dense bamboo forests of 
Mount Kenia, Colonel Roosevelt killed a 
bull elephant with two shots from his 
double-barreled rifle and, before he could 
reload, an infuriated cow elephant charged 
viciously down upon him. If you have 
never faced a charging cow elephant you 
cannot fully understand what this means. 
I know of nothing more terrorizing. Cun- 
ninghame, seeing the Colonel’s imminent 
peril, yelled to him to run. But the 


Colonel is not the kind of man to run. 
He stood his ground, calmly reloading. 
When the cow was only a few yards from 
the two men, Cunninghame fired and 
turned the charge, thus saving the Col- 
onel’s life. 

More times than I can count Colonel 
Roosevelt was in imminent danger of 
his life. If big-game hunting was not 
savored with an element of danger there 
would be little charm left. In every in- 
stance he came out of the ordeal with 
flying colors. He never showed the slight 
est trace of fear. No one delighted more 
than he in the attendant risks of the hunt, 
and his only concern seemed to be in the 
recklessness of his son, Kermit. 

For a man who 1s forced to wear 
gasses, Colonel Roosevelt is a most sur- 
prisingly good shot. Kermit was, per- 
haps, the better shot of the two, but then 
it must be remembered that he had youth 
and good eyesight on his side. 

No boy could possibly have shown to 
better advantage than Kermit in the hunt. 
He was reckless to almost a degree of 
foolhardiness. He was indefatigable in 
the pursuit of new specimens, cool in the 
presence of danger, and displayed a 
marked adaptation to the craft of track- 
ing and big-game hunting. He was also 
blessed with extraordinary Iuck. If ever 
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Kermit set out to get anything, he was 
sure to win. I remember how at the end 
of the last expedition in East Africa, 
father and son went to Lord Delamere’s 
ranch at Njoro to try for bongo in the 
Mau forests. For a week they searched 
the forests for this rare hybrid. The best 
Wandorobo trackers were placed at their 
disposal, but their efforts met with little 
or no success. One day Kermit ventured 
out alone. He put up three bongo and 
after a difficult piece of tracking on hands 
and knees through the jungle forest, 
killed two of them. 

The balance of the visit Kermit deter- 
mined to forego and instead to make a 
1ush trip to the coast near Mombasa after 
sable antelope. In three days’ hunting he 
saw three sable, fired three shots, and killed 
all three. These were the only sable ob- 
tained by the expedition and, furthermore, 
one of them proved to be a new variety. 
At Kampala in Uganda, while waiting for 
the expedition, to start through Uganda 
for the Congo, Kermit went out after the 
rare sitatunguu. He saw only one; but 
he brought it back to camp with him. 
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While waiting at Gondokoro at the end 
of the shooting trip, Kermit and his father 
made a side trip into the Congo to try 
for giant eland. They were away for 
a week and got three magnificent speci- 
mens. Kermit showed wonderful powers 
of endurance in trailing these giant elands 
He ran for many hours in the terrific 
nuoonday sun, even carrying his own rifle 
when his gunbearer was worn out. He 
thought nothing of being on the trail for 
eighteen hours, and this with a tempera- 
ture of little less than 118 degrees in the 
shade. 

It is a matter of record how he wert 
into the forests in the Guaso Ngusho 
to try and photograph a herd of 
elephants. He climbed up a tree just 
above the herd and made some wonderful! 
pictures. To do this required a full meas- 
ure of audacious nerve. But the picture 
I love to recall best of Kermit is his 
jumping into the Nile at Gondokoro, 
with the river teeming with huge croco- 
diles, and into a twelve-knot current, in 
an endeavor to rescue a drowning Baganda 
porter. He dived repeatedly, totally oblivi- 
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THE COLONEL’S PERSONAL EQUIPMENT 


Note double tent and shade fly. 
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ous to the danger. Afterward he begged 
of me solicitously not to cable the “fool 
yarn” to the newspapers. 

Considerable disbelief was expressed 
when the newspapers published my story 
of how Colonel Roosevelt had success- 
fully warded off an attack from fifteen 
hippopotami in Lake Naivasha. Yet the 
zccount was in no manner exaggerated, 
rather was the reverse done. It so hap- 
pened that Colonel Roosevelt went out in 
a frail canoe, accompanied only by two 
naked savages. He was intent upon se- 
curing a good bull hippo for the Smith- 
sonian Institution. He suddenly found him- 
self surrounded by a school of fifteen. 
They charged at the frail boat repeatedly, 
bumping the bottom of the canoe as they 
dived under it, so that there was the ut- 
most danger of an upset. Colonel Roose- 
veit stocd up in the boat and deliberately 
selected the biggest bull and fired. He 
killed it at the first shot and then picked 
out another and treated it in the same 
manner. By keeping up a hot fire on the 
rest, he managed to eventually drive them 
off. The two natives dropped their oars 
in their excitement and were incapable of 
helping him. 

The Colonel was in his element and 
thoroughly enjoyed the exciting experi- 
ence. Altogether he had to kill three more 
in self-defence. Then he sat down in the 
canoe to await the floating to the surface 
of the five giant water-pigs. This meant 
at least a matter of several hours. When 
his prizes finally came to the top of the 
lake, Colonel Roosevelt rowed toward 
them and made them fast to the canoe 
with the aid of some rope. Then they 
started to tow them back to camp. It is 
no easy matter to row a light canoe for 
some five miles or more, especially if you 
have some fifteen tons of dead hippo in 
tow. To add to their discomforts night 
came on and it rained heavily. There was 
a cold wind and they had no food. How- 
ever, just before daybreak a search party 
in a steam launch found them and they 
reached camp in time for breakfast. 

On another occasion on Lake Naivasha 
I was privileged to see Colonel Roose- 
velt stand up in a small rowboat to meet 
the angry charge of an infuriated and 
wounded bull hippo. He killed it when it 
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was only a few yards from the boat. 

It was my privilege to see Colonel 
Roosevelt under many circumstances in 
Africa and I never saw him do anything 
with the slightest approach to or suspicion 
of unsportsmanlike conduct. Every ele- 
phant, lion, buffalo, rhinoceros, leopard, 
hippopotamus, and in fact all kinds of 
big game, were shot in the way they 
should have been shot, that is to say fairly 
end with equal chances for both hunter 
and quarry. From what I have seen and 
know of Colonel Roosevelt, I could not 
iinagine it being otherwise. 

One has only to read his book, “Atrican 
Game Trails,” to understand that his hunt 
was actuated by the best principles of a 
keen hunter-naturalist. Not one single 
head of game was killed that was noi 
wanted for scientific purposes or for food. 
Although the British government extend- 
ed to him and his party the unique privi- 
lege of permission to shoot in the game 
reserves, Colonel Roosevelt declined to 
accept such a courtesy. He held, 
and very rightly, too, that game reserves 
were a much needed necessity and should 
not be encroached upon. Without such a 
reservation being strictly adhered to, it 
would not be long before the vast multi- 
tudes of wild game in East Africa would 
be exterminated. I know of many men, 
be exterminated. I know of many men 
who would have availed themselves of 
such a concession. 

One thing that always impressed me 
when with Colonel Roosevelt was the sin 
cere love he had for the glories of nature. 
He was a most careful observer and en- 
tered whole-heartedly into all the re- 
searches of the scientists with his party. 
He seemed to love the life of the open, 
worshipped the call of nature's beautiful 
fauna, and threw himself with keen relish 
into all the details of camp life. It was 
indeed a pleasure to hear him, seated at 
the head of his camp dinner table, ta’k- 
ing to comrades and guests of the in- 
cidents of the day’s hunt, of the peculiari- 
ties of the actions of birds or mammals 
which he had seen, and of the many other 
things which go to fill up the cup of de- 
light for a true nature lover. For noth- 
ing ever seemed to escape his keen ob- 
servation. 
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FROM THE AUTO 


HUNTING PRAIRIE CHICKEN IN SOUTH 
DAKOTA 


THEIR HABITAT AND PROTECTION 


BY WALTER S. KYES 


HE open season for prairie chicken 
LL in South Dakota begins September 

10th and closes October 9th, and in or- 
der to get the first morning’s shooting we 
were obliged to get ready the night before 
and start out for the stubble fields of Duel 
County about four-thirty on the morning 
of the 10th. The morning was dark and 
foggy and it was with some apprehension 
that the writer boarded a forty horse- 
power car and started out at the rate of 
thirty miles per hour without any head- 
lights burning. At the moment of start- 
ing they were found to be out of order 
but of course a little thing like that 
would not be considered when there was 
a prospect of a good hunt at hand. 

Our first stop was when we ran into a 
three-wire gate that some one had 
thoughtlessly stretched across a section 
line. There was a crash of posts and a 
twang of breaking wires; then the gate 
was dragging from the front end of the 


car and the wires were tangled around 
the rear wheels; but after some delay and 
a few hasty remarks we were on our way 
again. 

In some respects the morning was ideal 
A heavy fog hung over the hills and 
drifted in the valleys until they were 
“bank fuil” and the air was saturated 
with moisture; a good morning for a dog 
to work, but a poor one to watch the 
chicken down, for in a few seconds after 
getting up they were out of sight in the 
fog. 

The first covey got up in the stubble 
far ahead and out of range, but settled 
down in a near-by cornfield, and four of 
us started in after them. It was rather 
an exciting period as we marched, four 
abreast, through the corn, expecting every 
minute that the covey would get up, and 
get up they did; not in singles or doubles, 
but in dozens. That cornfield seemed to 
be alive with birds. A lot of ammunition 
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was burned there for about a minute; 
then all was quiet. Every fellow seemed 
to be respectfully waiting for the other 
fellow to exp'ain how it happened. Then 
all indulged in some favorite remark and 
returned to the auto without a bird. We 
got up a few more coveys, and with bet- 
ter luck, for at ten o’clock we had some- 
thing over twenty-five birds. 

By this time the fog had all cleared 
away and the sun came out bright and 
hot, so we took a rest and a look at the 
country. This rolling prairie is beautiful 
to look at in some respects. The view is 
unobstructed for miles. One can see here 
and there a field of corn, a green field of 
flax, and again a great stretch of stubble 
land where the wheat and barley have 
been thrashed, and the greater stretches 
of wild hay land that the plow of the 
settler has not yet disturbed. 

Occasionally one can see a line of green 
and gold stretching far off across the 
prairie, zigzagging in and out among the 
low-lying hills. These lines mark the 
course of spring creeks running through 
narrow, well-wooded valleys. The bass- 
wood and ash were just turning to a 
golden yellow. The oak, ivy, and goose- 
berry had been but lightly touched by the 
breath of autumn, resulting in a few dark 
red leaves, that when closely viewed, 
looked like little red lanterns hanging in 
their deep green foliage. 

After having lived in a prairie country 
for many years, where there is no 
natural timber, it renewed old, but not 
forgotten pleasures to go down into these 
little valleys of woodland and hear the 
noises and smell the odors of the woods 
again. 

In the morning we found the chicken 
in the stubble field, and during the mid- 
dle of the day they were in the wild hay 
meadow lands, resting, but in the even- 
ing they were back in the stubble fields 
feeding again. 

When the sun was low in the west, 
and the shadows came softly down the 
hillsides and spread far out over the low- 
lying lands, we returned to the auto, tired 
and footsore. We counted our birds and 
found that we had forty-nine chicken 
and one mallard duck. We were glad to 
find that the fifty birds for the five of 


us was just within the limit. We hunted 
in Duel County, adjacent to the town of 
Gary, for four days. Our party con 
sisted of from four to six men, and we 
killed something like 120 chicken, hunt- 
ing only a few hours each day. 

Having been protected for two years, 
the chicken are quite plentiful in that 
part of the State west of the Missouri and 
in the northern part of the State east 
of the river, but in perhaps a half-dozen 
counties in the southeastern part of the 
State they are not found to any extent 
during the open season. Here the coun 
try is more thickly settled and chicken 
do not adapt themselves to a thickly set- 
tled country like the quail. Besides they 
are hunted too persistently and in a man- 
ner that cou'd not result in anything less 
than migration or annihilation. 

Nowhere in the State are they as 
numerous as they were fifteen years ago 
In the more remote counties the law is 
not enforced and they are often shot 
whenever the settler takes a notion that 
he wants some of them, regardless of the 
closed or open season. Of course this 
unlawful shooting is not very prevalent, 
but nevertheless it is a factor in account- 
ing for the growing scarcity of birds. 

Another thing of importance is the 
matter of hunting them with a dog. With 
a good shot and a good dog the chicken 
stand no chance whatever, and this is 
especially true in regard to young covies. 
They will not fly until they are literally 
nosed or kicked out, and when they get 
up one or two at a time they are often 
shot down to the last bird. Of course 
after they grow older, they, like us, grow 
wiser. They get up farther ahead of the 
dog, and instead of getting up in singles 
and doubles they all get up together and 
fly farther. Not many days elapse after 
the open season begins before the young 
birds find many ways to protect them- 
selves. 

There is another thing in regard to 
hunting dogs that should be considered 
by all sportsmen in every locality, and 
that it the practice of letting dogs run 
loose during the hatching season. Of 
course this is a violation of the game 
laws, but, nevertheless, it frequently hap- 
pens that they are allowed to*vange the 
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whole year round. Some dogs make a 
practice of going out every day during 
the hatching season and killing the young 
chicks. Many promising covies are thus 
ruthlessly destroyed. 

The weather during the nesting season 
is an important factor in the chicken crop. 
Some years during June and July torren- 
tial rains occur and the nests of eggs and 
young chicks are washed away and de- 
stroyed so that the increase is far below 
normal. Again, during the dry years the 
weather is ideal for their propagation 
and growth. Making a game law for a 
State as large as the State of South Da- 
kota meets with difficulties similar to 
those encountered in making a satisfac- 
tory tariff for the United States, and for 
this reason. 

As stated before, there are practically 
no birds in the southeast counties during 
the open season, but in October the birds 
gather up in bunches of from fifty to one 
hundred or more and migrate south. 
This migration continues until Decem- 
ber or later, depending, of course, on the 
severity of the weather. No matter how 
many of them come down into the south- 
ern counties, the hunters cannot lawfully 
shoot them. They stay around in the 
cornfields for weeks, and the regrettable 
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thing is that it is during the duck hunting 
season, when every hunter is out with a 
gun, and many of them are out for any 
kind of game, regardless of the season 

One old hunter remarked to me not 
long since that it well nigh exhausted 
his perseverance to see them flying 
around so close and “nothing doing.” A 
peculiar thing regarding this migration 
was called to my attention by an old 
hunter in one of the northern 
this year. He stated that all the chicken 
do not migrate south during the winter, 
but that many of them stay in the north 
ern counties during the severest weather. 
He had often located them in a snow 
bank and kicked them out, shooting a few 
for his own table use, but that he had 
never found a hen in one of these snow 
bank covies; they invariably proved to 
be roosters. It would seem from this 
that only the hens migrate, or at least 
more hens than roosters. If this is the 
case this unlawful shooting of the female 
birds is most regrettable. 

It would prevent many violations of the 
law if the open season was extended to 
three months, instead of being for only 
thirty days, and until this is done there 
will be absolutely no chicken shooting in 
the southeast counties of South Dakota 


counties 
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THE START FROM THE BANKS OF THE COLUMBIA RIVER 


HUNTING BIG GAME IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


A HUNT FOR GRIZZLY, GOAT, MOOSE AND BLACK BEAR IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


BY E. N. REQUA 


E lay over in Saint Paul one day 
waiting for our baggage from 


Artesia in New Mexico and se- 
curing an additional stock of rifle shells 
and kodak films, together with an extra 
pipe, and an extra supply of smoking to- 
bacco. We left Saint Paul on an early 
morning train for Golden, British Colum- 
bia, which is located on the Canadian 
Pacific and cn the Columbia River, be- 
tween the Rockies and the Selkirks. Two 
and one-half days later we arrived at 
our destination and were met at the train 
by one of our guides, M. Dainard. After 
partaking of a good meal at the hotel, we 
at once began unpacking our trunks and 
hurriedly donned our hunting togs, as we 
were to join the rest of our outfit some 
twenty miles distant that evening. Soon 
we were dressed, and then set out to get 
our license, which was $100 for each of 
us. After we had these snugly tucked 
away in our inside pockets we were ready 
and eager for the start. 


Mr. Dainard drove up in a fine English 
auto. I could hardly see how we were to 
put all our luggage and ourselves in the 
one car; besides I had so far seen no 
wagon roads, and could not understand 
how we were to get any place in those 
mountains in an auto. However, we were 
soon loaded and off on a “crackin’” good 
road running along the edge of the 
mountains and up the Columbia River. 
This road was built by the Government. 
It did not take me but about three min- 
utes to decide that our driver had either 
gone crazy or was a rank amateur at 
driving a car. The way he shot around 
the curves, and it was all curves or up 
and down, was enough to make a young 
man old. In a little over an hour the ma- 
chine came to a stop and we unloaded, 
shouldered our guns and what other lug- 
gage we could carry, and set out afoot 
for a mile along the bank of the river 
where we found the camp pitched on the 
opposite side. As soon as we came in 
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sight, the other guide, “Jack” by name, 
came across in a canoe to meet us and 
take our stuff across. Soon we were all 
landed safely on the other side, where the 
cook was preparing some fine young 
grouse for supper. This camp was beau- 
tifully situated on the west bank of the 
Columbia River, with the mountains as a 
background. After smoking a few pipes 
and listening to tales of hunting, we 
turned in for the ‘night. 

At the crack of day every one was up 
and busy. By the time breakfast was 
ready and eaten the horses were ready 


and we were off up a _ winding trail 
with Mr. Dainard, the veteran guide, 
leading. It was an interesting sight 
to see this pack train laboring up 


those mountains. We did not make a stop 
until near sundown that evening. By 
that time we were pretty tired and I had 
a sick headache, so I went to bed at once. 
This camp was not very interesting, but 
we had to make our camp where we could 
get grass for the horses. Next morning 
bright and early we hit the trail again, 
and just before sundown arrived at our 
first permanent camp and the place where 
we expected to get caribou and bear— 
and right here I certainly got scared half 
to death. Did you ever see a porcupine? 
They are a mean thing to go up against 
barefooted. Our guides told us they 
were bad about eating leather, so we piled 
all our saddles in a heap and covered 
them up with a tarpaulin. Mr. Carle and 
I always slept in a tent by ourselves; the 
two guides, cook and horse rustler in an- 
other tent, and for fear Mr. Porcupine 
might get into our tent and chew our shoes 
and gun cases, we fastened the front of 
the tent up pretty tight and put a log in 
front. During the night I heard some- 
thing in our tent. I raised up and saw 
Mr. Porky inside and trying to climb the 
wall to get out. Mr. Carle lit a match 
while I pumped three loads into Mr. 
Porky from an auto .22. I did not seem 
to hit the gentleman, for he turned and 
came right at us. Mr. Carle dropped 
the match, and this made it dark as a 
tlack cat. He began pulling the cover 
over him while I tried to climb the other 
end of the tent. Scared! I was never 
scared so badly in my life! I could feel 
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a thousand of those quills sticking in my 
legs. Soon I found that I could not tear 
the end of the tent out, neither could | 
climb the canvas, so I let out a yell and 
looked around just in time to see Porky 
going out at the other end of the tent. 
I crawled back in bed and did not hear any 
more of the critter that night. At day- 
light next morning we found blood and 
quills all over our bed, and on going out- 
side we discovered Mr. Man not ten feet 
from the tent, dead. All three shots had 
hit him. 

After breakfast we saddled up and start- 
ed to the summit for caribou. We had not 
gone more than a mile from camp when I 
chanced to look to my left and saw a silver 
tip bear walking along on the side of the 
mountain in the edge of the timber. I 
called a halt, and at the same time slid 
from my horse with my .35 Remington 
ready for business. I fell on my knee, 
took careful aim and pulled the trigger. At 
the crack of my gun bruin fell and began 
to roll down the mountain. I thought he was 
dead, but raised my rifle to shoot again. 
My guide and Mr. Carle told me not to 
shoot any more, that he was dead and I 
would shoot up his hide, but Jack hollered: 
“Let him have another load!” All this 
time the bear was rolling down the moun- 
tain toward us, and had reached the bot- 
tom about one hundred and fifty yards 
away. He staggered to his feet and I shot 
again and missed. He began to make 
for the woods, and I shot again and 
knocked him down, shot again and 
missed; by this time he was in the 
brush. I ran over, but was afraid to go 
into the thick brush. We found lots of 
blood where he was bleeding on both sides, 
and we all expected to see Mr. Bear every 
minute. We trudged on up the mountain 
on his trail, and from the amount of 
blood expected to find him dead. Pres- 
ently we found where he had staunched 
the blood against a tree, and here we lost 
the trail, and also the first bear we saw 
on the trip. 

After an hour’s hunt among the logs 
we went on after caribou. We hunted 
hard all day on Prairie Mountain, saw a 
few tracks, but it was evident that but 
few caribou were in that part of the 
country. We saw numerous grizzly 
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OUR CAMP—AND SOME TROPHIES 


signs, but most of the digging had been 
done early in the season. In the early 
spring grizzly bear will tear up the 
ground like a lot of rooting hogs. They 
dig for gophers. 

About dark we arrived at camp tired, 
both guide and I disappointed. My guide 
was so sure we would find plenty of cari- 
bou where we had been, and I was disap- 
pointed at not getting my silver tip. Soon 
after we had arrived in camp Mr. Carle 
and Jack came in. They had a different 
story to tell and something to show, as a 
very nice specimen of caribou horns and 
head was tied on Jack’s horse. Mr. 
Carle had killed two caribou, one break- 
ing its horns as it fell. As he was only 
entitled to three caribou, the next day he 
and Jack went out for bear and my guide 
and I for grizzly and caribou. All of us 
hunted all day and found no game. Then 
we reached out seven or eight miles from 
camp, and during the day were near some 
of the largest glaciers in British Colum- 
bia. After a supper of caribou steak we 
got our heads together to plan what was 
best to do the following day. We finally 
decided to go to the head of Duncan 
River, as my guide was pretty sure we 
would find caribou or bear there, with 
chances for both. 


Next morning bright and early we hit 
the trail. The following day at noon 
we selected a nice spot near the sum- 
mit of a mountain where there was 
a beautiful lake and fine grass for 
our horses and camped. We spent the 
rest of the day fixing up camp and doing 
a little family washing. By this time our 
caribou meat was getting old enough to 
be good and the cook broiled some steak 
fit for the Red Gods. 

Next morning bright and early we were 
out for blood. We saw a few bear tracks, 
but no caribou signs and no game. That 
night it snowed about two inches, so | 
decided to go back where we had seen 
the bear signs the day before. About 
two miles from camp we came across the 
tracks of a big grizzly in the snow, and 
at once took up the trail. He seemed to 
know we were in the same part of the 
country, for he took straight up the 
mountain through brush about waist high. 
As the snow was rapidly melting we 
pushed along as fast as we could, but 
made slow progress, as the mountain was 
so steep and everything so wet and slick 
it made traveling difficult; besides, I had 
palpitation of the gizzard. After an 
hour’s climb of the hardest kind we 
reached a point where the bear went 
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MY BIGGEST GRIZZLY 


around some rocks where it was so steep 
we could not go. We finally got above 
and made about a two-mile circle. Com- 
ing down a trail, we discovered bruin’s 
tracks again. He soon led us to a thicket 
so dense that we could follow no longer, 
so we decided to wait until evening, when 
he would come out to feed. We found a 
comfortable seat on a large log about 
half-way up the mountain and took up 
our watch. About 5 p. m., sure enough 
Mr. Bear came out, my guide seeing him 
first. As we were in plain view, we saw 
it was useless to try to get closer, so 
opened fire at about four hundred yards. 
As the bear was on the move and in scat- 
tering timber, we failed to hit the mark, 
and he scampered off in the brush. He 
was a fair-sized silver tip. 

After supper that night we discussed 
what we had better do next, as it was 
evident no caribou were in that section 
of the country. It was finally decided 
that Jack should go to the head of the 
Duncan, about seven miles northwest, and 
look for caribou signs, while Mr. Carle 
was to join my guide and me in trying for 
bear in the same neighborhood which we 
had hunted the day before. By this time 
the snow was mostly gone, and Jack set 
out at a brisk walk for the Duncan, 
while we took the trail in search of 


bruin. We did not do much walking, but 
sat around at points where we could see 
a good deal of country and watched. 
Night brought no results, but when we 
returned to camp, Con, the cook, had a 
fine meal ready (and real cake, think of 
real, fresh-made cake in camp!) to which 
we did full justice. 

We then decided to quit the caribou 
and go for goat and bear over on the 
other side of the Columbia in the Rocky 
Mountains. After a day and a half of 
travel, we again landed at the same camp 
where we stayed the first night out from 
Golden. When we first left this camp we 
“cached” our canoe, but when we re- 
turned it was on the opposite side of the 
river. Without hesitation, and in fifteen 
minutes’ time, a small raft was made, and 
my guide crossed to get the canoe. 
(Nothing “stumps” these guides; they al- 
ways know what to do.) Soon he was 
back for our luggage, and in an hour all 
were across. Of course, we had to swim 
the horses. We camped on the bank that 
night, and my guide went twenty miles 
the same night in the canoe for more pro- 
visions and to take the caribou heads to 
town to save packing them. That evening 
Mr. Carle made a dandy shot, killing a 
goose three hundred yards away with his 
rifle. 

Next morning Mr. Carle and Jack went 
down the canyon and we went the opposite 
way. While on the summit my guide dis- 
covered three goats about a mile away 
slowly feeding up an almost barren can- 
yon. We got out our glasses and studied 
as best we could how to get over there, and 
finally selected a route (and it was a hard 
one). We climbed and climbed and 
finally landed on a peak, just above where 
we had seen them last. Approaching the top 
very cautiously, we discovered our game 
lying down about a quarter of a mile 
away. It now seemed as if we were up 
against it. We sat there watching them; 
about fifteen were now in the bunch. 
They were right on a saddle of the moun- 
tain and could see in every direction ex- 
cept the way the three had come from. 
The only thing left for us to do was to 
back up and cross a rock slide and go up 
the way the three had gone; this decided, 
we were soon at our task. In about thirty 
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minutes of fast work we crawled up to 
the top and peeped over there. Not over 
one hundred yards away was our game 
resting contentedly; some were lying on 
the snow, some on the rocks. We de- 
cided to wait a few minutes so as to get 
our breath more easily, as the climb had 
about winded me. Then I selected the 
largest one in the bunch and pulled the 
trigger. Mr. Goat never got up, but the 
rest did, seeming dazed and not knowing 
which way to run. I selected another and 
dcewn it went; and it sure enough went 
down, as it gave a few kicks and rolled 
down the mountain about a quarter of a 
mile. I was entitled to three goats, and 
as I was tired of caribou and bacon I se- 
lected a kid. I shot a little high and too 
far back on this one, so it went over and 
rolled down. While they went north, 
bounding over rocks that were almost im- 
possible for any kind of animal, I discov- 
ered about a dozen running off the other 
way. I then went down to where the 
little dog that was with us had the 
wounded one “bayed.” I told Mr. Dai- 
nard to get his kodak ready and I would 
slip around and catch the goat and hold 
it while he took a picture. Just as | 
was about to grab it, it made for the dog. 
As it did so I caught it by the hind leg. 
About three feet away there was a preci- 
pice of about a fifteen-foot drop. The 
goat went over, and the jerk it gave me 
threw me on my stomach and my head 
and one hand slipped over. 

My guide made a grab for me, got me by 
the coat-tail in time to save my bacon rind. 
As it was we both came near plunging 
headlong down among the rocks. By this 
time the dog had the goat bayed again. I 
went below and got a fair picture. My 
guide then killed it, and we went to work 
dressing our game. We skinned these two 
and carried the largest head and hide up 
cn top; also all the meat of the kid. While 
we were sitting down resting and before 
starting to skin the first one killed, | 
looked around, and there by the one dead 
stood a live goat. Mr. Dainard slipped 
back, got the kodak and I took a snap at 
it at about seventy-five yards. This pic- 
ture did not come out well. We then 
dressed the other goat, and, taking the 
meat of the kid, started for camp. Jack 


and Mr. Carle were in, and had with them 
the largest goat hide I ever saw. They 
had also discovered a good deal of bear 
sign. It was decided that Mr. Carle and 
I should hunt next day alone where they 
had been, and Jack was to go with my 
guide and help carry in my trophies and 
put out some of the goat as bear bait. 
The next morning Mr. Carle and I set 
out, and a couple of hours later we were 
hunting along a backbone between two 
canyons, when I discovered a black bear 
feeding along the side of the opposite 
mountain. Mr. Carle and I could not 
agree as to the best way to get to Bruin, 
so I circled around, going down all the 
time, as we had to cross a canyon to get 
close enough, while he went on in the 
same direction we had been going. In 
about twenty minutes I was off the moun- 
tain and working up the bed of the can- 
yon. When I thought I was about even 
with the bear, I crawled up a little ravine 
and peeped over. About three hundred 
yards away, standing broadside, was my 
game, but I had traveled so fast I was 
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so near winded I did not think I could 
shoot, so I crawled up behind a small 
bush and got ready. I waited a few min- 
utes, until my nerves had steadied down, 
raised my sights on “Aunt Betsy” a couple 
of notches, took careful aim and pulled 
the trigger. At the crack of my rifle 
bruin stumbled and ran for the brush. 
Between the bear and the brush was a 
snow slide. About the time the bear hit 
the snow | let drive again. This time 
bruin went down and started to roll and 
slide down- that snow slide right toward 
me. He was sure coming some, and I 
was hiking right toward him. I wanted 
to get close enough so that 1 could not 
miss him if he got up and made for the 
brush. But when he landed at the bottoim 
he was dead. 

That night it snowed and kept it up 
until next day at noon. In the forenoon 
it cleared up, and I went to see about my 
bait that had been tied to a tree over the 
summit in the next canyon. We rode 
over; when in about a quarter of a mile 
of the place we tied our horses and 
slipped down there, to find our bait gone, 
but the thief made a big bear track. It 
was too late to follow, so went back to 
camp, expecting to return early next 
morning. It snowed again that night, 
but in the afternoon cleared up again, 
and my guide and I set out to look for 
the bear, thinking it would come out of 
the brush to feed and look for another 
good meal. I took my station across a 
ravine, on a little knoll, where I could 
see up and down the canyon. My guide 
took a station on the other side. My 
guide soon came over where I was and 
said he would go down the canyon and 
see if he could locate where the bear had 
cached what bait he could not eat. Right 
opposite me was an old snow slide. These 
slides, when they come down the moun- 
tain, sweep everything clean, but during 
the summer brush springs up. This one 
opposite to where I was sitting had par- 
ually grown up, but on one side was a 
rock slide about five feet wide. On either 
side was heavy pine timber. My guide 
had been gone but about fifteen min- 
utes when I looked across opposite me, 
well up the mountain, where I thought I 
saw a silver tip bear. He came to the 


rock slide, which looked like a trail from 
where I was sitting, looked around and 
started right toward me; then stopped to 
look around and try to scent danger. 
About this time I discovered a big grizzly 
coming out of the woods from the same 
place the other bear came from. In about 
fifteen seconds another grizzly came out 
of the same place. All three were com- 
ing down that slide right toward me, 
about four hundred yards away. 

I never saw the weather change so 
suddenly. I sure began to get cold, 
and was getting awful tired of sit- 
ting there looking at those three bear. 
They would just hike down toward 
me for about fifty yards, then stop 
and sniff and look around. By _ this 
time I sure was shaking. Had I crossed 
the ravine | would have been in a po- 
sition to have killed all of them, but 
I was not looking for a whole flock of 
grizzly and silver tip bear in a bunch, so 
I sat right there and let them disappear 
in the timber. As soon as they were out 
of sight I began to get warm again and 
hiked across the canyon, where I should 
have gone five minutes before. By the 
time I got over there my guide came up. 
He at once waded right into the brush 
after those bear. They had evidently 
scented him as he came up through the 
timber; at any rate they were gone. My 
guide was badly put out that he had not 
been with me. He has more nerve than 
yours truly. I sure hated to let all those 
bear get away, but to this day I rather 
think I had rather be a live coward than 
a dead bear hunter, and from my past 
experience with grizzly I think one is 
enough to tackle at once when alone. As 
the sun was going down, and we had 
about three miles to hike and a summit 
to cross, we turned our faces that way. 

Next morning it was again snowing, 
and we had to stay in camp. Again it 
cleared about noon and we hiked back to 
look for those bear. This afternoon | 
made the hardest climb of my experience. 
It was very steep and slippery, and I was 
feeling my way carefully, when my feet 
slipped out and away I went. Talk about 
flying machines! I was it, and was get- 
ting pretty badly scared, for it was about 
half a mile to the bottom, and not all 














clear sliding, and the seat of my pants 
was getting very thin. Just about the 
time I thought of home and wife my foot 
struck a rock. I was going so fast it 
threw me to an upright position. I quick- 
ly sidestepped and grabbed a tree. I quit 
the snowslide then and there and groped 
my way from tree to tree, landing safely 
ac the bottom, where I found my guide, 
but no bear. It was now getting late, and 
we headed for camp. I was so tired I 
could hardly walk, and just before we 
reached the summit, and about thirty 
minutes before sundown, I stopped to get 
my breath. While standing there I looked 
across the canyon and saw my same three 
bear just going out of the large timber 
tc feed. We studied how to get to them, 
and finally decided to circle around the 
mountain and come up from behind a 
ridge. I wanted one of those bear, and 
[ was not so chilly now, for my guide, 
who is as brave a man as ever lived, was 
with me. We finally reached the place 
started for. Before looking over the ridge 
we stopped to get our wind. In a few 
minutes we were ready. As I stuck my 
head over the bears had evidently scented 
us and were in a dead run down the 


“IT WAS A PROUD MOMENT FOR ME” 


canyon. I opened fire upon the largest 
grizzly at about three hundred and fifty 
yards. At the second shot I knocked him 
down, and a few seconds later my guide 
or I hit him again, and it was all over 
It was a proud moment for me. 

When skinned, the hide measured nearly 
nine feet from tip to tip, and was extra well 
furred for the time of year. It was after 
dark when we got in camp, and the others 
were unsuccessful in getting anything 
We decided that all of us would go next 
morning and try for the two bear that got 
away. The guides took the trail which 
ran along the side of the mountain, while 
Mr. Carle and I went along the canyon. 
It was very difficult walking where the 
guides were, up among the rocks, and 
after about three hours they gave up the 
chase and we all returned to camp. 

As our time was getting short, and we 
wanted a moose, the next morning we 
packed up and hit the trail down the 
canyon about twenty miles, to where we 
could get over the mountain with our 
pack train. That night we camped near 
the Cootenay River, on the edge of the 
moose ground. We intended to hunt here 
for a few days, but that night some hunt- 











“AN HOUR WITH THE SPECKLED BEAUTIES” 


ers whom our guides knew came over to 
our camp and told us they had hunted all 
around there for six or seven miles, and 
had not even found any fresh sign, so 
we headed up the river. That afternoon 
we came upon an Indian tepee and saw 
a big moose quartered and piled up on 
the ground near. My guide evidently 
knew his business, for he kept right on 
up the river. About sundown we stopped 
at a small log cabin sometime used by 
the Government rangers. Here we pitched 
our tents, and were anxious for morn- 
ing, that we might try for our moose. We 
saw lots of signs—some within fifty yards 
of our cabin. Next morning bright and 
early we were out, and soon struck a trail. 
We followed this along the edge of the 
marsh for quite a ways. Soon we ran 
into trails going every way, but not so 
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very fresh. We hunted carefully, but 
saw no really fresh sign; all seemed two 
or three days old. 

Next morning it was raining hard, and 
Mr. Carle and Jack went fishing, and by 
noon came in with fifty nice trout. They 
sure were dandies, and how we did enjoy 
eating them! 

Mr. Dainard went out alone, prospect- 
ing for fresh signs in another direction. 
and after dinner I went out for grouse. 
which were very plentiful. We killed 
probably one hundred and fifty on the 
trip. I got a nice mess of willow grouse. 
Mr. Dainard came in early and reported 
lots of fresh signs. Next morning we all 
went up the lake about three miles; then 
Mr. Dainard sent Mr. Carle and Jack on 
up the lake, and we went out to a patch 
of timber in the swamp. Here we saw 
lots of fresh signs. We had just gotten 
tu the edge of the timber and started to 
cross on a beaver dam, when we heard 
Mr. Carle shoot three times. We stopped, 
as we thought the game might come our 
way. In about a minute we heard them 
shoot three or four more shots. We were 
standing perfectly still, when I chanced 
to look around, and not over a hundred 
yards away, out stepped a big bull moose. 
In about three seconds I had taken de- 
liberate and careful aim at its shoulder, 
pulled the trigger, and the monster fell 
in its tracks. It tried to get up and I shot 
it through the neck. We got some fair 
pictures; then I went to work skinning, 
while Mr. Dainard went after a pack 
horse. I certainly was feeling fine and 
stepping high about this time, as the horns 
measured nearly fifty inches, with a mon- 
ster head. It was so ugly it was pretty. 
When we arrived at camp with our tro- 
phy, Mr. Carle and guide were there. 
They were not long in telling us they had 
also secured a fair head, but had no pack 
horse, so did not bring it in until next 
morning. 

The next day it rained and snowed, so 
we spent the day preparing our trophies, 
so that they would not spoil until we could 
get them to Jonas Bros., taxidermists, in 
Denver. The following morning we 
packed up and hit the trail for the rail- 
road, making thirty miles with our pack 
train in five hours. 
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“I MADE MY FIRST 





EXPOSURE” 


A CAMERA MAN IN THE CARIBOU 
COUNTRY 


SOME UNUSUAL PICTURES OF WOODLAND CARIBOU AND THE STORY OF THEIR TAKING 


BY DOUGLAS WETMORE CLINCH 


N the first occasion that informa- 
tion of a tangible nature concern- 
ing caribou came to me I was seated 

in Harry Allen’s room in the Royal Ho- 

tel, St. John, N. B. It was a winter’s eve- 
ning following a meeting of the Tourist 

Association, where we were wont to pon- 

der on woodcraft and its subdivisions. In 

the midst of our discussion another guide 
entered the room and I was presented to 

Charles Cremins, of Fredericton and the 

Tobique. Having procured during the 

season just ended the record head of the 

province, Charles had achieved consid- 
erable mention. “I want you,” said Har- 
ry, “to tell this young man here about the 
trip you and Mr. Pittman had last No- 
vember.” And Charles told. From that 


now memorable inoculation up to the late 
fall of 1911 I developed the most acute 
symptoms of big game _ photography. 
New Brunswick offered me the two 
prime essentials. In the first place, the 
game and experts in the study of its hab 
its were available, and in the second in- 
stance no less than four of the world’s 
greatest animal photographers had in 
their respective fields approved with zea) 
of the conditions and guides. I there- 
fore determined to master what practical 
conditions such guides and their patrons 
had agreed upon as essential to success. 
That fall I first hunted the most excellent 
caribou country in the vicinity of what is 
known locally as Arthur Pringle’s Big 
Bald Mountain. Here I spent some two 
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weeks, and so charmed was I that I re- 
turned on the snow to the region adjoin- 
ing it to the north, shot over by Guide 
Edward Menzies. The following year | 
spent some time with Jack Connell, an 
acknowledged woodsman versed in the 
habits of caribou these twenty-five-odd 
seasons. 

At intervals I took up photographic 
technique pertaining to the outfit with 
such experts as Mr. William Lyman Un- 
derwood, Mr. A. Radcliffe Dugmore and 
Dr. Charles M. Whitney, and spent with 
the latter over a month in the woods dur- 
ing the season of 1910. That same fall 
I made a 71-day trip into the head of the 
Nepisiguit country with William Gray’s 
outfit. As a net result, I had two kodak 
pictures of caribou on the bare ground, 
several flashlights of moose, negatives of 
moose in the water by daylight, some 
half-dozen of caribou on land, and one 
reel of moving-picture film showing the 
shooting of a woodland caribou on the 
snow. What I desired mostly, however, 
was a set of pictures showing the wood- 
land caribou on the snow, in three poses. 
First, | wanted one picture of a stag; sec- 
ond, a negative of a band feeding, and, 
what was apparently impossible, at least 
one clear record of a band of caribou ly- 
ing down on the snow. In the late fall 
of 1911 I made a 35-day trip into Men- 
zie’s country for this explicit purpose. 

As we have not anything like an au- 
thentic library on the subject of caribou, 
and because big game photography has 
undoubtedly come to stay, it is perhaps in 
order that I outline the conditions in both 
fields which my experience justified me 
in undertaking. I will first consider the 
caribou country to which most of my 
field work has been confined and which, 
if you are interested, you can readily find 
on the map. 

This region extends from Portage 
Brook, on the main Nepisiguit River, east 
to the headwaters of “44 Nepisiguit” (a 
branch of the Nepisiguit, 44 miles from 
its mouth). It then turns south to the 
Big Bald Mountain, thence west to the 
extreme head of the Big South Branch 
Nepisiguit. Roughly speaking, the Nepi- 
siguit runs through this country and the 
main Northwest Miramichi, the North- 


west Sevogle, “42 Nepisiguit,” etc., heads 
up into it. It is a vast, open, mountain- 
ous region, abundant in feed (caribou 
moss), and offering the necessary shelter 
(headwater thickets) for the bringing 
forth of the young and such greenwoods 
as game prefer to lie in after or between 
periods of feeding. In the old days this 
region was swept by a great fire. At 
that time certain growths of greenwoods 
(possibly on the lee side of some hills) 
escaped. After the first snow all this 
country is good caribou ground, that is, 
where the feed is plenty. Previous to the 
snow the only sure places are those where 
the best feed happens to be near the heav- 
test greenwoods. It is for this reason 


some country is “earlier” (often by a 
month) than others. [rom a_ photog- 


rapher’s standpoint, the snow is to be 
preferred. In the first place there is a 
guaranteed contrast, and when the ani- 
mals feed out they are apt to linger. In 
the early season the game generally feeds 
out at early morning and toward evening. 
At such times they are very restless, the 
light is poor, and their coats blend with 
the foliage. I would say these conditions 
prevail in all good caribou countries. 
Aside from the inspiring environment of 
the mountains, I prefer the uplands. Not 
only can game (especially while it is 
traveling) be located over a greater field, 
and which might otherwise pass unno- 
ticed on a barren, but by watching from 
hilltops (the only really scientific way to 
hunt caribou, anyway), the region shoi 
over is not disturbed and every possible 
chance availed of. 

My outfit for the photographic hunt 
was finally selected after four years of 
gruelling experience with hand camera, 
cinematograph, and finally with a long 
focus camera and expensive lenses. First, 
I had to have the proper camera; second, 
the right lenses, and, lastly, the proper 
clothes and knowledge of: stalking. The 
camera used was my long-focus Reflex ; 
the lenses (a), a B. & L. Zeiss-Protar 
13, (b) a Telar; the clothes (upper), two 
soft coat sweaters, over which I wore a 
heavy, winter-weight undershirt, white in 
color, and about five sizes larger than 
that next my skin. This last deserves 
special mention, for it came down to my 
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“« STAG HAD IN A LIKE MANNER DISPLACED A SMALLER STAG” 


knees, and the ‘long sleeves so covered 
my bare hands that I could instantly 
make an exposure. While traveling | 
wore snowshoes and carried the binocu- 
lars (of 8 power and a large field in an 
improvised pocket just below my throat. 
The methods of stalking | will go into 
later. And so in November, 1911, after 
four years of apprenticeship and failure, 
I packed into Ned Menzie’s home camp 
on the head of “42 Nepisiguit.” The 
last of the sportsmen had departed for 
home, I had plenty of grub, and for com- 
panions two young men, Luke Keating 
and Allen Menzies, who were running a 
line of traps. 

The exact position of the camp was 
chosen with foresight. That is to say, it 
lay to the southeast of the country hunt- 
ed. Thus, on fine days, when it has been 
my experience that the wind generally 
blows from the north, northwest or west, 
any necessary noise in camp was blown 
away from the hunting grounds, and the 
hunter, on leaving camp in the morning, 
could make’ a circuit, with the wind in 
his face for the morning’s stalk. My 
first opportunity came in the afternoon of 
a seemingly fruitless day, in which I had 
stalked, failed and become totally dis- 
gusted. 


It was about 3 o'clock, and having 
made a complete circuit of my beat I was 
on my way backtocamp. There were two 
open hills left to inspect, and I had three 
unused films in my camera back. On 
reaching a horseback I sat down, rested 
my elbows on my knees and went over 
carefully a field in which no living thing 
moved. I was about to put away the 
glasses when it occurred to me to try a 
spot to the extreme left at the edge of 
the woods. Here, thanks to much prac- 
tice, | was able to make out several tiny 
dark spots on the surface of the snow. 
Over half a mile away, their bodies cov- 
ered and only their necks showing, a 
band was lying down. 

As it has been my experience that it 
requires much practice to instantly size 
up such a situation, to drop down over a 
grade, and, mindful of the wind and with- 
out seeing your game meanwhile, come 
cut within a reasonable shooting dis- 
tance, I selected a tall pine for a land- 
mark. When I arrived at its foot I 
could not discern any animals, but know- 
ing that they must be somewhere in front 
I displayed an almost casual manner as 
I removed my snowshoes, tested my shut- 
ter (which the intense cold affected) and 
estimated my exposure. 
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And here | would say a word about my 
methods of stalking, gleaned from guides 
as far apart as Peter Frisk and old Bill 
Gray and William Griffin. When I bore 
down on the crust with my moccasin with 
gentle “pats,” I allowed upward of ten 
seconds to elapse before shifting my 
weight to that particular foot. Then I 
bent as low as possible in order to see 
under any bough which might shelter a 
resting or feeding animal. This gave me 
perfect control in case I had to pausc 
suddenly on being sighted by the game, 
and I was as reasonably sure of locating 
my caribou as they were of locating me. 
It was very still and remarkably cool, 
and had it not been for the manner in 
which the tiny crystals “rustled” across 
the surface of the crust my advance 
would have been impossible. 

The only thing I was really afraid of 
was the direction of the wind and its 
relative position with the rays of light. 
When finally, at about a hundred yards, 
I located my herd I found my scent 
would just about clear the rear animal. 
Because of the nature of the country 
and especially the location of a few tiny 
trees, which interfered with the focus, | 
could not work to either the right or the 
left. Therefore I had to content myself 
at one hundred yards in waiting for some 
movement of the herd which would rem- 
edy such a condition. Finally they arose, 
that is, after an old cow—without any 
exaggeration, believe me—had booted 
two of her calves onto their feet, and a 
stag had in like manner displaced another 
smaller stag. This was interesting to the 
naturalist, even to the manner in which 
an odd animal scratched its ear exactly 
as does your dog, but maddening to the 
photographer. As the band slowly moved 
toward the greenwoods I made my first 
exposure. To say the least, I was dis- 
appointed, for the herd might have fed 
toward me. At the edge of the woods, 
however, the old cow paused and looked 
back. Following the direction, I could 
hardly believe my eyes as a stag, shel- 
tered up to this time behind a_ small 
growth, fed into the open not more than 
sixty yards to my right. 

I was so surprised that I did the proper 
thing, which was to stand still. Not ex- 
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pecting another opportunity, I had 
marched right out into the open myself, 
and I seemed to count the moments be- 
fore that stag would raise his head and 
locate me. I felt very much like a small 
boy who had broken into some Blue- 
beard’s room or had his eye to the key- 
hole—it seemed too good to be true. | 
now made out a cow and calf lying down 
just to the right of the stag, and, wonder- 
ing why they dida’t get my wind, I bent 
my eyes to the camera hood and stole 
forward. 

In all that broad land there was no 
sound save the “rasp-rasp” of those shell- 
like forefeet, the rustle of the tiny parti- 
cles of crystals, the hardly discernible 
sinking of my moccasins as for each nod 
of that feeding head I advanced a yard. 
You can imagine my sensations, after 
four years of trial and disappointment, 
as at about forty yards I released the 
curtain. 

Wonder of wonders! they never heard 
me, and I wound in a new film and 
blessed the memory of one Dugmore who 
had invented the self-setting mirror ot 
the Reflex. I was no longer a sane be- 
ing mindful of the cold, but a wildly 
pulsating enthusiast to whom an object 
as large as a moose one inch square on 
the ground-glass with a 22-inch lens is 
thankful, for a caribou over an inch, for- 
ever. It seemed in another mo- 
ment I would be able to reach out and 
pat that caribou. Carried away by my 
exhilaration, I made exposure No. 3, the 
last on my film, and then an awful thing 
happened. 

Exasperation surrounded me on every 
side. All the time I had been intent on 
this stalking, the balance of the herd had 
lingered on the edge of the woods. Un- 
known to me, they were now returning, 
they joined the stag, and at about sixty 
paces lined up in single file, with heads 
erect, eyes and ears at attention, and 
antlers contrasted with maddening exact- 
ness against the most perfect of back- 
grounds. With an empty camera I faced 
that elusive thing we _ call  oppor- 
tunity, perhaps the greatest of its kind | 
ever hope to experience. Finally, mind- 
ful of the cold, I moved and that band 
bounded away. Even on stumbling back 
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“WITH THE STAG IN THE CENTER IN THE VERY ACT OF SCRATCHING HIS EAR, I MADE 
THE EXPOSURE” 


to my snowshoes I ran into another 
herd. ; 

I by no means had such good fortune 
every day. In fact I did not visit the 
open country unless the weather was de- 
cent. To have traveled across the moun- 
tains in a storm or fog would not only 
have been, sometimes, well-nigh impos- 
sible, but absurd. Even on clear days I 
always carried my compass, for I have 
known the best woodsman in the world 
to be overnight in the open when a moun- 
tain fog came up. On several occasions 
I snowshoed along the line of traps with 
the boys, covering at the most fifteen 
miles a day. Considering the grades this 
was sufficient. But the time never 
dragged, and I was taught many things. 

Chief among these was the manner in 
which caribou, while feeding, place their 
hind legs down side by side. You will 
notice this in several pictures. So worthy 
of mention is this fact that I would sug- 
gest caribou hunters watch for it in their 
stalking. In almost every case it was 
the first thing that I would notice. I 
would locate a pair of legs long before I 
could find the horns or head. As for the 
natural color of the animal when con- 
trasted with foliage, life’s entirely too 





short. We are told that the chief thing 
about woodcraft is to learn the things 
not to look for, not to pay attention to, 
tc concentrate on the few. For instance, 
there is no tree, rock or scrub which re- 
sembles in shape the hind quarters of a 
caribou, and when you once get the trick 
you know it must be a caribou. 

Stalking down grade I found also had 
its advantages. For some strange reason 
a caribou does not look for danger from 
above and will often feed by your posi- 
tion at an angle of about twenty degrees, 
Of the four hundred animals I saw, on 
only one occasion did I call a bull up. 
They paid little or no attention, though 
I have called scores of them early in the 
season. Two particular antics of the 
caribou are also of special mention. How 
a herd can start up, down or across a 
grade of snow-covered deadfalls, on the 
dead run, and never break a leg or get 
a toss—why, they can play all along a lake 
shore that apparently wouldn’t hold a 
rabbit and seldom, if ever, go through the 
ice (though I have heard of one case of 
their drowning) is beyond the under- 
standing of mankind. For speed and en- 
durance no game animal in_ this 
country can begin to follow them. I also 
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found it imperative in the final stalking, 
especially if the game was lying down, 
to use the binoculars constantly. There 
is a certain moment when a caribou’s 
curiosity and his contentment are of 
equal proportion. You may think he has 
swung his head to look at you when in 
reality he has never seen you, but pro- 
ceeds to bite his side. Again, he may 
appear to be asleep when he is waiting 
for one more movement on your part be- 
fore he starts. I can also say I never 
knew exactly just how many animals were 
in a herd till just before I took the picture, 
and sometimes not even then. By carry- 
ing my glasses where at a moment’s no- 
tice I could reach them I was able, to a 
certain extent, to counteract the vigi- 
lance of even the most diligent sentinels. 

It was a glorious Monday morning 
when I next met with success. As was 
my rule, I did not commence to hunt till 
the sun recorded on my metre 1/25 of a 
second. On snow this called for an ex- 
posure of about 1/100. There was every 
prospect that the day would continue 
fine. Allowing perhaps an hour to elapse 
before I would make an exposure, I set 
my shutter at 1/250 of a second, the 
aperture at F.16. Below me, at the edge 
of a grade, I had spotted a pair of legs. 
A caribou was feeding at right angles to 
my position and the sun and wind were 
right. 

On discarding my snowshoes I found 
the snow was up to my knees, in places 
to my hips. Though this factor required 
more time than I had first figured on, it 
had its advantages. In fact, the bottom 
of my outer shirt brushed along the crust 
and I knew if I had patience I would be 
very apt to pass unnoticed. I opened my 
camera before leaving the small under- 
growth and set my glasses in focus. 

There were three animals, two cows 
and a small stag. I had to watch all three 
at once. Often they would have their 
backs toward me, and I advanced as 
rapidly as the slight breeze and the vary- 
ing depth of the snow allowed. Alto- 


gether it was a very satisfactory stalk, 
for I knew by the actions of the caribou 
they were in no hurry. This allowed me, 
especially when in a drift or a hollow 
where the snow was deep, to sit on the 
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crust (through which I had broken) and 
study every motion of my quarry. The 
strong light showed every movement and 
I shifted from the ground glass to the 
binocular and chuckled in great glee, es- 
pecially when at about eighty yards | 
made my first exposure. Though I could 
distinctly hear the sound of shell-like 
hoofs, either in pawing up the snow or 
as they scratched an ear, the “cluck” of 
the shutter apparently did not reach them. 

Now, remember, please, it was one of 
those days which we of this enlightened 
generation term “tailor-made.” A hun- 
ter in good standing would have 
been content at such a distance to shoot. 
Yet I had killed nothing and I am of 
the firm conviction that I experienced 
all the thrills of the stalk for which 
dwellers of cities travel so far and pay 
so high. The only difference was that 
instead of beholding that picturesque 
death plunge (or the vanishing of highly 
held tails) I had but commenced to have 
my fun. In addition, and this may be a 
personal matter, I had the satisfaction, 
the gratifying thought, that I was ex- 
ploring a new field. Possibly I was ac- 
complishing something, which was par- 
ticularly personal. In my own way I 
understood how Peary felt when he lo- 
cated the Pole, the emotions of Blériot 
as he at last landed on English soil. And 
so, chuckling, I drew nigh that feeding 
band till a lariat could have spanned the 
distance between us. 

But now I no more dared to raise my 
head from the camera hood. Hugging 
my Reflex to my chest, plying the focus- 
sing knob with my left hand, and poising 
the thumb of my right, I crept so close 
that it seemed if I didn’t release the shut- 
ter pretty soon I would behold my band 
on the run or give expression to my en- 
thusiasm in one _ long-drawn-out yell. 
With the stag in the center, in the very 
act of scratching his ear, a cow before 
and behind, I made exposure number two. 
Yet they didn’t hear me and I wound 
the third film and under my breath again 
paid tribute to the inventor of that self- 
setting mirror. 

But I didn’t yell. I think I was for 
once awed by success. It seemed as if 
some unseen power had stopped those 
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“UNTIL THE FORWARD 


animals’ ears, for I am particularly sure 
that as I quickened my stride I must have 
made some sound. Larger and larger 
became my image, till the forward cow 
raised her head and looked me full in the 
face. It seemed my last chance, that in 
another second she would throw back 
her head and, with that matchless knee 
and hock action, terminate my pleasure. 
So I released the shutter for the third 
time and then literally froze in my posi- 
tion. The patience had its effect, for she 
turned and again fed on. In came num- 
ber four, the stag sauntered from behind 
his bush, and this time they heard me. I 
didn’t seem to care, and attempted to walk 
right on top of them. This time away 
they went, one on the run, and I let fly 
with too small an aperture and too slow 
an exposure. Then I turned back to my 
snowshoes and the peace which passeth 
understanding filled to overflowing my 
heart. 

After this several days passed and 
though I obtained no decent pictures I 
made several exposures, and my educa- 
tion underwent many changes. Four in- 
stances are perhaps worthy of mention. 





COW RAISED HER HEAD” 


On a particularly raw day I counted 71 
animals and yet did not make an ex- 
posure. The first game sighted that 
morning was apparently a lone stag. Him 
I stalked, and where there was one there 
were now twenty, and they went over the 
ridge on the trot because the majority of 
the herd were separated from the first 
animal sighted. This is one of the uncer- 
tainties of caribou hunting, and it is 
marvelous in the extreme to see an ap- 
parently endless exit of game from a 
shelter you thought contained but a few. 
As I stood there in the cold I gave vent 
to my feelings and then turned back to 
my knapsack. 

But I paused with that suddenness 
which comes of long training in the 
woods. While I had been stalking the 
first animal sighted another herd had fed 
in behind me. Several cows were lying 
down and to my right a beautiful stag, 
of about twenty points, was feeding. | 
spent upward of one hour creeping a 
hundred yards. The caribou were directly 
in front of me and I, of course, wanted 
the stag. To my extreme right was a 
high grade, to which I paid no attention. 
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Just as I was about to step out and focus 
a band of twenty animals trotted down 
over that grade, and the whole outfit 
scampered away. Not an hour later | 
spotted another “flock” just as I was 
about to turn off for the cabin trail. Fo 
once in my life I took too much time 
and when I reached the open no less than 
twenty-seven caribou emerged from the 
greenwoods and filed up over the oppo- 
site hill. 1 could do nothing but ponder 
on the intricate workings of a fate which, 
thanks to four years, I understood. 

The first of the other two incidents oc- 
curred of a day when Luke and I packec 
over to the furthest camp. On this occasior 
I dropped down hill and had a herd feed 
by me. It was late in the afternoon and 
I had to use the lens at full opening with 
the shutter at 1/25th. Owing to a thaw 
we were having, it worked, but the same 
thaw had removed much of the snow and 
there was little if any contrast. The very 
next morning I crept within twenty-three 
paces of a herd while it was lying down. 
When I endeavored to focus I could not, 
because of the steepness of the grade, lo- 
cate my caribou. In desperation I tried 
te use the rear-focusing hood, but before 
I got it in place the whole twenty animals 
were almost out of sight. 

What I have got to say as to the time 
and labor I used in trying for the picture 
of game lying down is perhaps best 
summed up by Luke. We were cleaning 
up in camp one evening, that is, I was 
trying to, while Allen wrestled with the 
tail of a fisher and Luke made his 
favorite pipe “suffer comfort.” ‘Look 
ahere,” said Luke; “Allen and I been in 
these mountains quite a spell—ain’t we 
Allen? and we don’t take no guff from 
any damn sport when it comes to stalking 
our game; leastways, I don’t, but I tell 
you no tin horn sport as ever yet come 
into these mountains kin get within fifty 
yards of a band of those orphans of a 
caribou while they are lying down in the 
open. Don’t talk to me about these 
sports; they take a bath every day, and it 
washes all the good that’s in them out.” 
And I agreed, but being stubborn or fool- 
ish, I kept on trying. 

One particular morning | spent over 
two hours in traveling less than a quar- 





ter of a mile on hands and knees. I got 
two pictures, ’tis true, but not of game 
lying down. In fact this sort of thing 
went on till I had but one day left. 

It was what is known as a “pet day” in 
the open country. I left camp about nine 
o'clock. 

Since that morning I have a private 
definition of deliberation. It seemed to 
me that never again would I stalk a cari- 
bou if I did not, for this last time, at least 
get within that fifty yards. The herd was 
right in the open, a little below me. 

I dropped down through the last of the 
greenwoods and en route I thought out a 
scheme of vast magnitude. Next I 
crossed the first of two open places. Be- 
tween me and the band was about 200 
yards and, perhaps 125 yards in front of 
me, one single evergreen not more than 
five feet in height, but luckily laden with 
the spotless mantle of that glorious morn- 
ing. My plan was simplicity in itself. 1 
was going to try to keep that single tree 
between me and that herd for the respec- 
tive 125 yards, and to do this successfully 
I proposed to make my advance—below 
the level of the snow. 

I lay down flat on my left side. In 
doing so I advanced the crotch of my el- 
bow. With this left elbow I slowly and 
most laboriously pressed down on this 
fresh snow, through the crust. As I did 
so I drew my legs toward my chin and 
literally shunted my body forward per- 
haps a foot at a time. Because the snow 
was dry as powder I dragged my camera 
with my right hand and the $400 outfit 
lay between my heels and my _ hips. 
Every yard or so I would roll ever so 
slightly to my left and bring the glasses 
to bear. Then I would advance another 
yard. 

I did not go ten paces before I had to 
rest. My left suspender shut off the cir- 
culation and the accumulation of woolens 
on my left arm did the rest. So I loos- 
ened the suspender and advanced per- 
haps another ten paces till I had to rest 
from sheer exhaustion. Sometimes when 
the crust was not too hard I would plow 
up in front of me a tiny snow barrier of 
what I thought was sufficient height, to- 
gether with the depth of the snow, to 
prevent a watchful cow locating me. 
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“IT IS THE GREATEST BIT OF LUCK 


When I afterward inspected that trail it 
seemed very much as if an elephant had 
dragged an ox over it. I know I will al- 
ways remember that stalk. After what 
seemed an unconscionable period I reach- 
ed the tree, and here my rea! troubles 
commenced. I first removed the cap from 
the lens. Then I opened the top of the 
camera. Some time in the dark ages I 
had cracked that part of the hood which 
helps hold the ground glass in place. As 
the spring straightened out the entire top 
came off and the lens dropped down into 
the snow. To have stood up and dusted 
the lens, slipped the hood back into place 
would have been the work of a few mo- 
ments. To my certain knowledge a band 
of caribou can cover unmeasurable yards 
in half that time. 

So I lay there on my side in that glori- 
ous winter sunshine and my side ached 
and twitched till the fingers seemed to 
lose their usefulness. I tried, I failed, 
to try again, till the hood came inte place. 
But how to clean the lens was a problem, 
for a breath would have frozen, and too 


THAT HAS COME TO ME IN TEN YEARS” 


much wiping left. flickering specs. But 
somehow the feeble movements of my left 
hand cleaned the center of the lens and, 
steadying the heavy camera, I rolled just 
a little to my left and brought the glasses 
for the last time into range. Glory be! 
Three of the animals were still lying down, 
but one had arisen. Quickly I stepped out, 
still more quickly I found those tiny specs 
on the ground-glass, and with a feeling of 
thankfulness and great satisfaction I re- 
leased the curtain. Without raising my 
head I wound the curtain and by guess 
work wound in another film. By this time 
the caribou were sure of something 
wrong and I snapped again. Then over 
the hill they went, and I caught them 
on the run. Several times since I have 
showed those pictures to huntsmen not 
without reputation in this broad land, and 
I have ventured to say: “If you look 
closely you will see that three of the cari- 
bou are lying down.” It’s the greatest 
bit of luck I’ve had come to me in ten 
years of hunting, but somehow I have be- 
come tired saying why I term it such. 
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CHAPTER IV 
NON-RISING FISH 


HEN trout are rising, hope is 
\W strong in the angler’s heart, even 

though he may not have deter- 
mined in what position or upon what in- 
sects the fish are feeding. The fact that 
they are moving is all sufficient; if the 
fish nearest him does not take, the one 
above may, and altogether he is likely to 
have, if not a fairly good day, at least 
an interesting one. 

Early in the season, if the weather be 
propitious and the stream in good condi- 
tion, it is not unlikely that fish will be 
seen rising throughout the day, if not all 
the time, at least at periods frequent 
enough to keep the angler intensely alert. 

How different the situation confronting 
the angler who elects to fish these streams 
in the hot summer when the 
water is at its lowest mark, clear as crys- 
tal—or gin, as the Britisher has it—with 
not a rising fish to be seen the whole 
livelong day; and for the good reason 
that no insects are about to offer an in- 
ducement. Even in June these conditions 
sometimes prevail, with the redeeming 
feature, however, that toward evening the 
temperature usually falls low enough to 
induce a rise of insects, with an accom- 
panying rise of trout, when the angler, 
having patiently waited for this time, sets 
hard to work and is content to take a 
couple of fair fish, in the half hour or so 
before dark. 

However foolish it may be, I confess 
to a weakness for being on the stream at 
times when all experts agree that it is 
almost impossible to take fish—not with 
the idea of confuting their theories, but 
with the hope of learning why it is so; 
and an experience one hot July proved to 
my entire satisfaction that there are times 
when trout are neither interested in food 
nor anything else. 

For three sultry hours I cast over every 
likely spot and never rose a fish, never 


months, 
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saw one rise; nor did I see a fish. Com- 
ing upon a beautiful pool, shaded and of 
good depth, considering the state of the 
water, I felt that my last chance had 
arrived. After covering the entire pool 
carefully without result, I deliberately 
waded into it, in the hope of scaring any 
fish that might be there, and so learn 
where they were hiding. I did not see a 
fin and had about decided that it was ten- 
antless, when looking down, I saw, close 
at my feet, the tail of a fish sticking out 
from under a small boulder. Looking 
at the upstream side of the stone, I hoped 
to see the fish’s head, but could not as 
there was no hollow on that side, so I 
gently stroked that part of the fish in 
sight with the top of my rod, and re- 
ceived an acknowledgment in a gentle 
waving of the tail. Placing my gear be- 
hind me in the dry bed of the stream, I 
proceeded to move the boulder to see 
what manner of trout this could be, and 
uot until I had it comp!etely removed, did 
he stir—and then but a short distance to 
a similar hiding place. He was a fish 
about fifteen inches long. 

A short distance above this pool there 
is a dam famous for the big trout which 
make their home under it. This water I 
covered faithfully with as little success as 
before, and when [ had finished, crawled 
out upon the apron of the dam, and saw, 
directly underneath, eighteen or twenty 
trout, ranging from six inches in length 
to one old “lunker” over twenty. As this 
spot had been cast over many times, I 
felt it was useless to try again, but de- 
termined to test their appetites in another 
way. Catching a half dozen grasshop- 
pers, I dropped one in front of the big 
fish which led the school, but without 
exciting the slightest interest on the part 
of even the smallest one. I tried again, 


throwing the grasshopper a bit up-stream 
so that it would float down in plain view 
for a longer time; and still no interest. 
Finally, I killed one of the insects, crush- 
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ing it so that it would sink, and threw it 
well above them so that it would be under 
water as it neared the fish. It came down 
as I expected, directly on a line with the 
big fish, which deliberately moved a bit 
to one side to avoid having it touch him; 
and each fish behind him did the same 
thing, even the smallest ones ignoring it 
totally. 

Now, what sort of fly, wet, sunk or 
dry, or, if the angler was inclined to try 
it, what sort of bait could one use to in- 
terest these fish? Under the conditions 
then prevailing—temperature of the air 
94 degrees; of the water 52 degrees—I 
really believe that the only chance he 
might have had was with a dry mint julep 
—and I am inclined to think that it would 
have required considerable self-denial to 
have presented it. 

This heat was exceptional, however, 
and fishing in that sort of weather is 
quite as trying as in the cold, blustering 
days of early spring; and in either case, 
if fish are taken, enthusiasm is not greatly 
aroused on the part of either angler or 
trout. 

What method of fly-fishing one might 
use to entice trout in this extreme of tem- 
perature I confess I do not know. A 
floating fly is unnoticed because the fish 
is buried under a boulder, in which situ- 
ation it would be almost as hopeless to 
expect a sunken fly to be seen; and if 
those not hiding in caves refuse grass- 
hoppers in their natural ‘state, it is quite 
evident that there is small chance of tak- 
ing them at all. 

Leaving aside these few periods of un- 
bearable heat, the season from June 15th 
to August 31st may have in store for the 
careful and persevering many days rich 
in experience; and though there be days 
when the fish are not rising to natural 
insects, even then the pleasure is com- 
mensurate with the difficulty of approach- 
ing and luring them. 

There is possibly some strength in the 
argument that upon these occasions the 
trout are hungry and quite ready to take 
anything that looks like food; but this 
does not support the theory that the trout 
is an entomologist, and able to distin- 
guish differences between the natural and 
artificial. It is quite true that the dearth 
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of fly deprives the fish of the opportunity 
for comparison; but the difference noted 
by the fish when both are upon the water 
is in the action which probably prompts 
him to take the-live insects in preference. 

However this may be, it cannot be de- 
nied that when the streams are low and 
bright, great circumspection and care are 
required in approaching fish, or likely 
places, and in presenting the fly. Any 
error made is at once detected, any sub- 
sequent effort, in this event, being wasted. 

If the trout are ready to feed, and the 
angler so conducts operations that his fly 
is delivered accurately on the first cast, 
over or near a fish, it will, in all prob- 
ability, be taken at once; and if this oc- 
curs with any degree of regularity, the 
angler may flatter himself that he has ful- 
filled all the necessary requirements in 
locating the fish, keeping out of sight, 
presenting his fly properly—and he is re- 
warded. But what if the fish is not on 
the alert for food, or particularly for 
that sort which appears on the surface? 

After carefully casting over and thor- 
oughly fishing a likely piece of water 
without response, the conclusion should 
not be too quickly reached that it con- 
tains no fish. If it happens to be one 
of those days, now too frequent in the 
experience of the present day angler, 
when a great length of stream may be 
traversed without the slightest indication 
of a rising fish, he may comfort him- 
self with the thought that the fish are 
not feeding or, at any rate, not on the 
specimens offered. I hope to show that 
upon just such days the proper use of the 
dry fly will measure the great difference 
between an empty creel and even a single 
good fish. 

There would be many blank days re- 
corded in the diary of the English dry-fly 
angler who fished our eastern American 
streams by rote, and cast only over rising 
fish. Days and days might elapse without 
his discerning the “dimple” of a big fish, 
or even the splash of a small one except, 
possibly, just at dusk; and then his skill 
and patience would be taxed heavily as 
ever by any smutting fish on a chalk 
stream. 

Because a fish is not risen on a few 
casts here or there, does it follow, as the 
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K-english purist would seem to suggest, that 
he has no inclination to come to the sur- 
lace, or that the inclination cannot be 
aroused in him? Experience has proven 
to the contrary; and if to bring a rise on 
the first cast or two calls for the exercise 
of those attributes of the expert fly fish- 
erman, what measure of skill must be 
ascribed to the angler who succeeds in 
inducing a rise after innumerable casts in 
the one spot? 

The entire theory of the method I ad- 
vocate is based upon the belief, formed 
from experience, that a trout may be de- 
coyed from one position, occupied when 
not feeding, to one fixed by the angler; 
provided, of course, the fish is not asked 
io come any great distance. 

The practice of this method necessi- 
tates considerable knowledge of the fish 
and the character of the places it fre- 
quents; and the fly placed twenty times, 
say, in close proximity to the supposed 
lair of a fish will prove, in nine cases out 
of ten, more effective than the same num- 
ber of casts placed indiscriminately over 
the pool, or piece being fished. But no 
glaring mistake, such as undue splashing 
or frantic waving of the rod in front of 
him, is overlooked by the fish; and if such 
errors have been committed, the angler 
had better retire and try some fish that 
has not become acquainted. 

Having chosen the point of vantage 
from which to assail the fish, which 
choice should be governed first, by reason 
of its being out of range of the trout’s 
vision, and then by the availability of 
casting room behind—the angler should 
note the order of importance—the single 
fly should be placed a foot or two to the 
side of the spot where the fish is pre- 
sumed to be; instructions given in regard 
to casting to bulging fish so as to pro- 
duce the effect of a hatch should be fol- 
lowed to the letter. Even where the dis- 
tance seems rather too far to expect the 
fish to travel it is better to select such 
water as may have a continual flow in 
one direction, in which to place the fly. 
It is preferable to have the fly travel in 
one “lane” during its promenade, than to 
have its action marred by a possible drag, 
due to the angler’s efforts to get it closer 
peace with the whole world. 


in its action, it is quite likely that it has 
attracted the attention of the fish, and 
the angler may at any moment be amazed 
to see a trout slowly backing down stream 
under it, seemingly coming from nowhere. 
This is the trying time, as the fish, hav- 
ing come closer to the angler, is more 
likely to be frightened off by any sudden 
movement; but if he is careful, the satis- 
faction of eventually seeing the fish rise 
deliberately and fasten to the fly, is not to 
be measured by that of taking even a 
larger fish by any other method. 

As a fish, in taking up a position under 
the angler’s lane of flies, usually backs 
down stream a bit, great care should be 
exercised in retrieving the fly from the 
water. In no case should this be done 
until the fly has floated down until nearly 
at right angles to the rod. And strict ob- 
servance of this rule will prevent scaring 
off many fish that might otherwise be in- 
duced to rise. 

Where the swiftness of the current 
precludes any possibility of preventing 
drag, particularly in those miniature 
pools behind rocks in the center of the 
stream called “pockets,” the fly may be 
placed lightly thereon, and as lightly 
whisked away, being left but an instant, 
to be returned immediately and often, 
until the angler is satisfied that the pocket 
contains no fish; or that he is unable to 
interest them if it does. In any event, 
he need not feel that, because he has been 
unable to avoid drag, an opportunity has 
been lost, as in this sort of water the dis- 
crepancy is less observed by the fish. 

Beyond saying that the fly should be 
typical in form and preferably of quiet 
tone in color, it would be foolhardy at 
this time to attempt to give directions in 
regard to patterns resembling the insects 
indigenous to these streams—and super- 
fluous in cases where trout are not rising 
to naturals. If the angler has a fancy 
for some particular fly he is more likely 
to be successful with it than with one 
which is new to him, at least until he 
realizes that the importance of action is 
beyond mere imitation of color. 

When by the method described the de- 
sired result is accomplished successfully, 
the angler is content with himself and at 
peace with the whole world. 


(To be continued) 
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THE IMP IN HER SUNDAY DRESS 


A LOOK AT THE .22 HI-POWER 


SOME STATISTICS AND BALLISTICS ON THE ULTRA-SMALL-BORE, HIGH-VELOCITY RIFLE 


BY E. C. CROSSMAN 


AR be it from me to vouch for the 
F truth of this tale, but this is the 
way they tell it. 

Man went hunting with one of the new 
.22 Hi-Power Savage rifles, with deer or 
bear as his quarry, according to which 
sort he saw first. 

Now he took out the rifle under protest, 
saying with great positiveness that it, 
being a .22 caliber, could not possibly kill 
heavy game; that he didn’t take any stock 
in this new-fangled high velocity busi- 
ness; that a .22 was a .22 regardless of 
how fast she traveled. He consented to 
try out the little gun only with great re- 
luctance, and he growled and grumbled 
as he walked along. 

Finally a little old bear stuck his head 
up over a log and asked the hunter if he 
was looking for anybody particular. The 
man with the .22, first looking back of him 
to see if the running was good, dropped 
the Sheard gold bead down on the bear’s 
breast, pulled the trigger, and got ready 
to make a sprinter’s start of it. 

Nothing happened, save the minor de- 
tail of the bear’s dying without fuss or 
disturbance. 

While he was skinning out the bear, a 
heavy rainstorm came up, and the hunter 
finally crawled into the nearby log, which 
happened to be hollow. When he tried to 
crawl out again he found that the rain 
had shrunk the log and there he stuck, 
unable to move either way. He began to 
despair, when his thoughts happened to 


drop on to the behavior of the little rifle, 
and the way he had sworn by the beard 
of his grandfather that she couldn’t pos- 
sibly kill anything bigger than a wood- 
chuck. 

In three minutes he felt so small over 
the way he had made a fool of himself 
that he slipped out of the log without 
the slightest trouble. 

Now, unless you're figuring on a pos- 
sible escape from a tight place, don’t go 
telling anybody positive-like that the .22 
Hi-Power Savage won't kill deer and 
even bear-sized game. A crab doesn’t 
seem to object to backing up, but a human 
being doesn’t enjoy the process—and you 
may have to, if your remarks are un- 
guarded. 

Sure that’s right, the .22 has a bullet 
that weighs but 70 grains, against 170 for 
even the .30-30, and we all know that the 
.30-30 doesn’t always have “its mind on no 
race” like the colored lady’s horse, when 
it comes to slaying game. 

I had either the first, or one of the very 
first, of the little rifles to leave the factory 
of the Savage layout, long before it was 
buyable in the stores. So far as I person- 
ally know, the first animal bigger than a 
woodchuck went down before a_ bullet 
from my .22 Hi Power, and since then I’ve 
been keeping cases on the little gun and 
its game shooting behavior. Of course, 
I understand that if I told you that I’d 
never seen the gun save on a dealer’s 
counter, it would be considered according 
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to some folks far better preparation for 
intelligent criticism than the actual use 
of it. Might point out examples—but I’m 
not going to. 

If you like history and are interested in 
archeology and delving among past 
relics, you'll find an interesting field in the 
history of the wonderful feat of putting 
a .22 caliber instead of the usual .25 cali- 
ber bullet, into a .25 caliber shell and then 
cramming in enough powder to make it go 
fast. Inasmuch as we’ve had the .23 Lee 
with us for years, with a velocity of 
nearly 2,400, the 6 MM. U. S. Navy and 
the .256 Mannlicher with a velocity of 
2,750 at present, the production of the 
present .22 Hi-Power doesn’t strike the 
average man as being anything new or 
wonderful in gunnery, save that an Amer- 
ican arms company did wake up enough 
to get out a brand new, high-velocity 
cartridge. This is new and wonderful, 
doubting which glance over the present 
list of American cartridges. 

However, while the appearance of the 
.22 Hi-Power cartridge was but a short 
step from the other small-bore, high-veloc- 
ity cartridges, the light weight of the 
bullet, and its high speed have combined 
to give us several surprise parties in 
the combination’s shocking effect on 
game. 

The good old moss-back who has been 
telling us that a big bore bullet was the 
most deadly because it would tear the 
biggest hole has about gone to join the 
black powder cartridges that he defended. 
Even granting that the big bore bullet 
tore the bigger hole, which it didn’t do, 
as compared with a properly built small 
bore missile, the hole torn in game may 
not give the shock that is developed by 
an “exploding” bullet, and a terrific lacer- 
ation to the surrounding tissue. We'll 
look into this. 

First, the dope on the rifle and car- 
tridge, before we go to dissecting bullet 
paths. 

The makers turn out only the “Feather- 
weight” model for the cartridge at pres- 
ent, although it will be obtainable in all 
of the regular models before a_ great 
while. In looks it is the straight Savage 
Featherweight rifle, only the small hole 
in the barrel showing the difference. You 


take it down by taking off the forestock 
and barrel much as you take down a 
double gun, save that the barrel turns out 
a half turn when the forestock comes 
off. 

The rifles are furnished with a special- 
iy adjusted, very rotten pull, originated 
by some horny-handed mechanic who 
never fired a gun, and heartily approved 
by the Gunsmiths’ League, as its members 
get the job of making the pull fit for a 
white man. The Savage folks promise 
reform along this line, and besides are 
working on a set trigger for those with 
the delicate touch. 

If they’d make their stocks ™% inch 
longer and with a full pistol grip very 
close to the guard, the rifle would handle 
much better and the lever would close 
twice as easily. 

The little cartridge is the .25-35, necked 
down to .22 size, or as some folks put it, 
a .32-40 necked down, as that was the 
origin of the .25-35. Bullet weight is 70 
grains, shape a sort of half-baked spitzer, 
with soft point, a very sensitive form of 
bullet and one requiring a little care to 
avoid battering up the bullet point. 

The original velocity as loaded by the 
Savage folks is 2800, but as the Winches- 
ter and the U. M. C. people also turn it 
out now, the velocity may differ with the 
makes of cartridges. The Savage folks 
use “Lightning,” a quick burning powder, 
seemingly not the best for that particular 
shell. Amount is 24 grains. The Win- 
chester and U. M. C. folks use a coarser 
grained powder, seemingly of new cut, 
but not unlike W. A. Twenty-seven grains 
is their loading. 

Figures are dry things, but when they 
give us a line on the performance of a 
new gun as compared with a well known 
one, they are worth printing. 

The new rifle, shooting 100 yards, sends 
its bullet .6 inch higher than the straight 
line from muzzle to target—that is, the 
bullet does not even rise as high as the 
front sight. When the target is 200 yards 
away the bullet has to rise 2.75 inches at 
its highest point, about the width of your 
hand across the finger roots—if you’ve 
got a small hand. 

The old .44-40 rises 15 inches at 200 
yards. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE .22 HI-POWER CARTRIDGE 





1. Ross .280 target. 2. Ross copper tube for game. 3. Leffrey .333. 4. French Lebel copper bullet. 


5. British .303. 6. New Springfield. 7. English 
10. Experimental .22 Hi-Power. 11. .22 Hi-Power. 


At 300, the .22 rises 7.75 inches, the 
44-40, 41 inches above the line of sight. 
Up to 300 the little rifle has practically 
the same flat flight as the New Spring- 
field, a trifle flatter up to 200 yards, a 
small fraction of an inch higher at 300. 

In power the little rifle develops 1200 
ft Ibs. at the muzzle, 930 Ibs. at 100 yards, 
637 Ibs. at 200 yards, and 502 Ibs. at 300 
yards, which we may take as its limit for 
deer. The .44-40 has 716 Ibs. at the muz- 
zle, 480 Ibs. at the 100 yard mark, 330 
Ibs. at the 200 yard stage, and 253 at 300. 
That is, in spite of its tiny bullet the .22 
HiPower hits double the blow at 300 that 
is hit by the old .44-40. 

But—and don’t let anybody talk you 
into any other conclusion—pounds energy 
is no measuring of killing effect when it 
comes to bullets. The difference between 
the .22 and the .44-40 is far greater than 
is shown on white paper by figures. 

We don’t know what life is. We don’t 
know what bids life depart. Doctors tell 
us that a shock kills and that shock is 
produced, in one way, by excessive lacer- 
ation of the tissues. 

Now the .22 Hi-Power bullet, tiny as 





.318 express. 8. Lee 6mm. 9. 6.5mm Mannlicher. 


it is, blows up when it strikes meat. It, 
like the copper tube, acts much like an 
armor-piercing shell, it drives into the 
vitals, and then it goes entirely to bits— 
bits used advisedly. The effect is simply 
that of the extreme speed of the bullet. 
Any old hunter will tell you of the lack 
of effect of the soft point bullet at ranges 
where the velocity has fallen below its 
mushrooming point. The converse is true, 
that at great speed its mushrooming be- 
comes a complete breaking up. 

I remember one goat in particular that 
Colby and I slew at Catalina when trying 
out the rifle. It was a little red billy, 
hustling up a mountain slope about 200 
yards away. Sitting down, the only sane 
way to shoot a rifle when you want to hit 
things, I dropped the blame stingy field 
of the target telescope we had on the 
rifle, around the poor roan billy. Then 
the little gun roared and the clear field 
with the billy gridironed by the cross- 
hairs, turned into a blur of moving things 
as the rifle reared up. 

The billy did not move again save in 
response to the pull of gravity. He didn’t 
even stop to kick. 
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The bullet struck him in the flank just 
to the right of the tail root, and ranged 
forward. Closing and straightening my 
fingers, I could push my whole hand into 
the wound channel. 

The hunting knife laid open the goat in 
search of the bullet, but bullet there was 
vone. Rib after rib had been sheared 
off the backbone by the little demon. 
Finally wearying of this it dropped a bit 
lower and puddled up in the internal an- 
atomy of that poor goat much as a nitro- 
glycerine capsule on a rampage might 
have done. Here and there among the 
internal mechanism were small flecks of 
lead and copper jacket, but not five grains 
of bullet in any one piece! 

I had killed game with a Ross, and seen 
dozens of animals cut up after being shot 
with the older rifles of the .38-55 and 
.20-30 type. The .22 is the high-velocity 
type in its horrible lacerating effect. The 
bullet simply blows completely to fine bits, 
each of which tear and shock the nerve 
system, while the very speed of the tiny 
bullet tears a far larger hole than the 
ordinary .30-30 does in its most inspired 
moments. The penetration is not so great 
as that of the .30-30, which often rambles 
clear through the beast, and stops under 
the hide on the other side, a mushroomed 
bit of lead and jacket, with practically all 
of its original weight still in it. Penetra- 
tion is no measure of killing effect. The 
ideal bullet would preserve its shape until 
the vitals were reached or a certain dis- 
tance had been traversed in the body of 
the quarry, and then blow to bits. With 
certain limitations this is what the Ross 
and the .22 and other soft point, ultra- 
high velocity bullets do when they hit. 

Up to 200 yards I’d back the little rifle 
against any .30-30 for deer and small 
black bear. It has already slain its bear 
znd this fall is going to do it for me, if 
ene will kindly appear for the purpose of 
experiment. Over 200 yards my experi- 
ence is not great enough to enable me to 
say definitely as to the certainty of the 
little rifle. 

For my own use I would still take the 
little gun at this range. Lest some doubt- 
ing Thomas try to persuade you that here 
the .30-30 has the other gun outclassed, 
note the comparative figures, keeping in 


mind that high velocity ensures complete 
mushrooming or even explosion of the 
bullet. 

At 300 the .30-30 has a remaining veloc- 
ity of about 1,250 ft. secs. The energy 
is 588 ft. Ibs. At the same range the lit- 
tle rifle has a remaining speed of 1,800 ft. 
secs., nearly as high as the original speed 
of the .30-30. Its energy is 502 Ibs. Its 
mushrooming properties at this velocity 
are excellent, the mushrooming of a soft 
point bullet at 1,250 ft. secs. is doubtful; 
rarely does the bullet deliver much of a 
punch with this speed. 

It takes time to jar fixed ideas out of 
some folks. It will take a few years to 
demonstrate that of two bullets giving the 
same striking energy, but one with a much 
higher velocity than the other, the lighter, 
faster-traveling bullet is much the dead- 
liest of the two. Energy is a measure of 
kow hard a projectile strikes, but it is not 
the only measure of the shock to the 
nervous system when the missile strikes 
a live animal. 

As usual, there are a lot of folks around 
the country that know all about the rifle 
before it has much more than appeared 
over the horizon. An inquiry department 
of a magazine occasionally sends me some 
of the doubtful ones’ letters asking about 
the rifle. Metal fouling is one of the 
things that people who never saw a case 
of metal fouling list as one of the draw- 
backs of the .22 Hi-Power. Funny how 
many people know all about metal foul- 
ing, at least think they do. With Savage 
ammunition the rifle has little patches in 
the barrel after firing. They won’t wipe 
out with a rag, but they are not metal 
fouling as we understand it with the New 
Springfield. Ammonia dope gives little 
color when applied. The proper way to 
keep one of the little guns in shape is to 
get a good, stiff .22 rod and a Marble .22 
caliber brass brush. To clean, soak the 
barrel well with a patch dipped in Marble 
oil, let the rifle stand for a few hours if 
convenient, or if not, then for a few mo- 
ments, then wipe out with three or four 
dry rags. Then screw on the brush and 
give the barrel a good brushing with the 
Marble caterpillar affair. The patches 
will disappear, then the rifle can be wiped 
out with more rags, anointed with more 
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Marble oil and set away for a few days. 
Only, don’t forget that any high-velocity, 
smokeless powder rifle needs a second 
cleaning a few days after the first. 
Neglect of this will cost the accuracy of 
your rifle, regardless of make or caliber. 

The little gun has too much power for 
small game. What we need now is a car- 
tridge to give about 2,000 ft. secs., with 
full jacketed, sharp point bullet, to use 
on squirrels, turkeys, and the smaller of 
the worth-while animals. You everlast- 
ingly ruin one when you hit it with the 
present bullet. 

The rifle and cartridge lack something 
of being perfect. The cartridge should be 
made to take the standard non-mercuric 
primer for the man who reloads his 
shells. Other primers ruin the cartridge 
in a short time. 

The Savage magazine, handling its car- 
tridges in precisely the same way as the 
Schonauer, is “ungetatable,” hard to load, 
heavy, and crude in design. Aside from 
this, it is a fine rifle, one of the best of 
the lever guns, and with its standard of 
finish equal to any of the others. 


.22 HI-POWER BALLISTICS. 
M. V. 2800 f. s. C. .25. 


Angles of elevation and Trajectories : 


Midrange 
Range, Angle, Trajectory Height, 
Yards. Minutes. Inches. 
100 2.26 J 
200 5.00 2.76 


ADOLPH RIFLE TELESCOPE 

250 6.50 4.38 

300 9.00 7.75 

400 13.00 16.00 

500 18.5 30.00 

600 25.00 48.00— 4 ft. 

700 34.00 80.00 6 ft. 8 in 
800 45.00 128.00—10 ft. 8 in. 
900 57.00 187.00—15 ft. 7 in. 
1000 70.00 256.00—21 ft. 4 in. 


Time of flight over the different ranges: 


Yards. Seconds. 
100 -14 
200 24 
300 -40 
400 57 
500 .80 
600 1.08 
700 1.31 
S00 1.62 
900 1.94 

1000 2.31 


Velocities 
Remaining 


Energies and 
Remaining 


Remaining 


Range Velocity. Energy. 
Yards , a Ft. Lbs. 
Muzzle 2800 1200 
100 2440 930 
200 2105 687 
300 1800 502 
100 1528 350 
500 1300 261 
600 1140 200 
700 1040 166 
800 966 143 
900 904 126 
1000 845 112 


For comparison, the figures of the old 
44-40 cartridge with which so much game 
was killed, are given below: 


Yards. F. S. Ft. Lbs. 
Muzzle 1270 716 
100 1004 480 
200 862 380 
300 755 253 
400 670 199 
500 593 166 
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In addition to the peculiar explosive effect 
of its high veloc:ty, the 22 Hi-Power has 
more sctual energy at 400 yards than the 
.44-40 has at 200 yards. Shooting at 200 
vards the .22 Hi-Power rises 2.75 inches: 
44-10 16 inches. Shooting at 300 yards, the 
22 Hli-Power rises 7.75 inches, .44-40 rises 
41 inches. 

lor comparison, the rise of the bullet 
above the line of sight at the various ranges 
of the U. S. New Springfield is given for 
comparison with the .22 Hi-Power. 


Height of bullet midway 
Range, above line of sight. 
York. Inches. 
ta tr a eee ee ee re ee ne ee re -66 
AEDT atecar dese iris ddan tt aaneniartt de ei Rlintacg Wa aco. ace eles are te 2.88 
ERG RE eee eee Peer ee ey ene, ee 7.14 
ere Te ee reer Tere ree 13.92 
Tae eee ee ees Pe eee ee ee 24.00 


Distance the 22 Hi-Power bullet falls 
below point of aim at ranges Jonger than 
that for which the rifle is sighted. 

With rifle sighted for 200 yards bullet 
rises above line of sight 234 inches. With 
this sighting, but shooting at 


250 yards, bullet falls inches below point of aim. 
300 yards, bullet falls 12 inches below point of aim. 
350 yards, bullet falls 21 inches below point of aim. 
400 yards, bullet falls 32 inches below point of aim. 
500 yards, bullet falls 67 inches below point of aim. 


a 


With 250-yard sighting, bullet rises half 
way 4.38 inches. Shooting at 


300 yards bullet falls 7.50 inches low. 
350 yards bullet falls 15.75 inches low. 
400 yards bullet falls 25.00 inches low. 
500 yards bullet falls 60.00 inches low. 


For hunting small game, the rifle should 
be sighted in for 200 yards, over which 
range the bullet is nowhere more than 234 
inches above the line of sight. 

For large game the rifle can well be 
sighted for 250 yards, with the bullet 4.38 
inches high at the highest point along its 
flight, and striking 7% inches low at 300 
yards with the same sighting 

For comparison the fall of the well-known 
.30-40 cartridge with 200-yard sighting is 
given it being assumed that the rifle is 
sighted accurately for 200 yards and fired 
at greater distance without changing the 
sights. 

With 200-yard sighting the bullet rises 
5.5 inches above the line of sight on its way 
out. 


i 


At 250 yards bullet strikes inches low. 
At 300 yards bullet strikes 15 inches low. 
At 350 yards bullet strikes 27 inches low. 
At 400 yards bullet strikes 41 inches low. 
At 500 yards bullet strikes 87 inches low. 


It will be noticed that with both rifles 
sighted for 200 yards and shot at 350 yards. 
the .22 Hi-Power bullet falls but 21 inches, 
the .30-40 falls 27 inches below the point of 
aim. In flatness of flight over game ranges 
the 22 Hi-Power thoroughly outclasses 
the cartridges of .30-40, .30-30 and .32 
Special type. 


THE GUIDE YOUR COMPANION 


BY ED LACAU 


Guide and Trapper 


this includes the ladies, who fish, 

shoot and camp each year in quest 
of game or recreation, are more or less 
dependent on their guide, who by some 
is now considered a companion, by others 
a necessity, and by a great many as a 
beast of burden. 

First, I wish to say that the “guide” is 
human. He appreciates the “true sport” 
and thoroughly dislikes the “tin horn.” 
The “true sport” is the man who is al- 
ways considerate of his guide and tries 
to look pleasant when he has had a bad 
day’s fishing or hunting, and sees some- 
thing to cheer him up instead of cussin’, 
while the tin horn sport will lay every- 


T isis majority of the sportsmen, and 


thing to the poor guide and will make 
life for him a burden. 

If you will use your guide as a friend 
he will leave nothing undone to make 
your trip a pleasure. He will go out of 
his way at every opportunity to show you 
the best the country affords in the way of 
sport, will be considerate of your welfare, 
will do his prettiest along the cooking 
line, and will try to make your trip one 
round of pleasure, while the other sport 
will get his, only in a different way. His 
guide will do only what he is compelled 
to do, as little as possible and that grudg- 
ingly, and instead of trying to prolong 
the trip, he will cut it short, hoping that 
his next sport will be different. 
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The true sport, whether hunting or 
fishing, will leave pretty nearly every- 
thing to his guide. He is a stranger to 
the woods and streams, and will not pre- 
sume to tell his guide how to handle the 
boat through the lakes or streams, nor 
will he want to hunt a swamp when the 
guide says a ridge. The other sport will 
want to take charge of the boat when he 
had better be ashore and will also want 
to dictate the details of the hunt. 

Brother sportsman, leave it to the 
guide. If he is a good one—and most of 
them are—he will not attempt to cross 
the lake unless he is sure it is safe, and 
his judgment in the hunt is usually supe- 
rior to yours. Don’t make him think that 
because you are employing him by the 
week that you own his body and soul, for 
this is detrimental to your interest and 
the trip in general. There are some 
guides that don’t mind, but you don’t 
want them. Get a good one, use him 
right, and you will find him there with 
the goods. , 

When you come to some of the long 
carries don’t take a fish rod or a camera, 
ge across and sit down and swear be- 
cause the boat and three hundred pounds 
of junk are three-quarters of a mile away 
and you are tired and hungry. But peel 
off and help your guide pack them 
across. Don’t forget that your guide has 
paddled all day, and no doubt is just as 
tired and hungry as you, and although it 
may be late he has the tent to pitch, wood 
to cut, supper to get, bough bed to make 
and the one hundred and one things to 
do that are connected with your comfort 
and welfare. Does he complain? No! 
He gets busy and feeds you, prepares 
everything for the night, that you may 


get rested for that hard trip vi to-mor- 
row, and it may be ten or even eleven 
o'clock before he is ready to sleep. 

But the next morning finds him ready 
and willing to repeat the performance, 
breakfast ready and everything ship- 
shape. This is the kind of guide you 
want, and will get if you use them 
right. 

There are guides in about every State 
in the Union and if the visiting sports- 
men will use them right, they will get the 
worth of their money. You haven't got 
to take your guide into your confidence 
to get all this; just treat him as a real 
human being and see how it works; even 
if your guide is receiving four dollars 
per day there are times when a smile or 
a pleasant word are worth ten dollars to 
him. Try it, brothers. 

There is no form of recreation under 
the sun to-day equal to a delightful out- 
ing in Northern Wisconsin, especially in 
the Eagle River country. Get a good 
guide and while away the long summer 
days “’way up north” in the wilderness, 
catching just what bass, pike or muscal- 
longe you need to supply your needs from 
day to day—think of those fine fries after 
the day’s sport—and shooting the wary 
deer on the shores of the inland lakes 
with your camera. If you have a good 
guide he will take you where you can 
snap a big buck or doe with a frisky fawn 
at your leisure and catch fish until you 
are tired. 

Now, brother sportsman, resolve that 
on your next trip you will treat your 
guide as a man; meet him half way, and 
if you don’t get better service than the 
other fellow I am very much mistaken. 
It is worth trying,—it is worth trying! 
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BY E. C. CROSSMAN 


PART II 
PATTERNS AND LOADS 

HEN you come to patterns and 
W the tubes that make them, you 

are at the heart of the trap arm. 
The mechanism that closes the breech of 
the gun is comparatively unimportant as 
compared with the performance of the 
smooth tubes. 

With a thimbleful of shot you’ve got to 
break a little saucer-shaped and saucer- 
sized whirling clay disc that has no head, 
no legs, and no wings to stick out and 
help the law of chances slay it. Nor- 
mally you’ve got to hit it with two pellets 
to ensure even chipping it. You'd be sur- 
prised to see the number of birds picked 
up after a big shoot with a neat little shot 
hole through each of them. 

If you are going to do consistent work 
at the traps, you cannot afford to use a 
gun that gets frolicksome and shoots al- 
ternate patterns of 85 and 55 per cent. 
Neither do you want a gun that shoots a 
70 per cent gait but puts its 70 per cent 
in various neat little assemblages of pel- 
lets, leaving blank white spaces of paper 
between the said assemblages. One of 
these open spaces might reach out and 
hook itself around the neck of the clay, 
after which the scorer says, “La-a-a-wst.” 

If you are picking a cheap grade, stock 
gun, either pump or double, make the 
dealer let you take it out and pattern it 
with various loads, always at 40 yards, 
with the thirty-inch circle as the space in 
which it should perform. Some pumps 
shoot their 70 per cent all right, but it is 
a very poor, uneven, bunchy 70 per cent. 

Be not deceived by any one pattern 
Take along eight or ten shells of each 
combination of powder—always with 1% 
ounces of 8’s or 7%4’s chilled, and shoot 
five papers with each load, seeing how 
they hold up for evenness. 

If you’ve got a high-priced trapgun, it 
will surely perform well with some com- 


bination of shot and powder, which is uf 
to you to find from actual test. You'll 
find some one powder will give you better 
results than the others. [ive patterns 
with each load will show you where the 
gun performs best. 

For example, my own gun with thre 
drams of Du Pont powder and a well- 
known eastern shell, ran six patterns 
averaging 77 per cent, not one over 7% 
and not one under 73 per cent. On the 
other hand, with 3% drams of the Amer- 
icanized Empire powder, not the gooc 
Scotch variety, it put on 85 per cent, 8? 
per cent,—and then—55 per cent and 60 
per cent. I might have fooled myselt 
quite nicely with the first paper, 85 pe 
cent. Not one of the four was satisfac 
tory to the experienced man, as no scat- 
tergun will consistently and evenly place 
85 per cent of its charge into the charmed 
circle. Sooner or later a pattern is go- 
ing to the four winds. A good, even 70 
to 75 per cent over a dozen shots beats 
any freak 85 per cent a paper or two 
may show. 

The paper also shows whether the gur 
is cross-eyed or not, something a hun- 
dred clays might not demonstrate—save 
that something was wrong. Some gun: 
have a tendency not to shoot where they 
look and the result is distressing unless 
your own vision is enough perverted tz 
other way to compensate for it. This is 
a good time to remind you that if a be- 
ginner at the game, you might find it a 
good plan to hold a finger ring out at 
arm’s length and gaze through it with 
both eyes open, sighting at some small 
object beyond the ring. Close the left 
eye, and if the right still sees through 
it without its being moved, and you are 
a right handed shooter, all is well. If the 
right eye is not seeing through the ring, 
when you align it with both eyes open 
and then close the left, then your trou- 
bles are just starting. You’ve got to 
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persuade that master left eye to keep 
out of the matter and to allow the right 
eye to do the gun steering. 

The gun should be chambered for the 
23-inch shell, the standard for trap 
loads. Too long shells in a _ too-short 
chamber, or vice versa, make trouble, the 
first through the pressures running up 
and the shot balling, the second through 
the pattern opening below the standard 
you want. 

When you come to the barrel steel, the 
ducats you invest in the high-priced gun 
commence to stick up their heads and 
sing nicely to you. Never listen to the 
words of the party who tells you that the 
$25 pump is just as good as the $250 
double or special single trap gun. They 
both shoot—just as the dollar near- 
alarm clock and the twenty-seven jewel 
watch both keep time—but—— 

First and foremost, a leaded barrel 
will destroy the best pattern that ever 
tickled a Bob Edwards. Second, the 
soft, poor steel used in some guns will 
not take on the polish of the finer grades, 
they lead more quickly—and away goes 
the shooting of the gun. Pattern, some 
day, a gun that is good and leaded and 
compare it with the pattern of the gun 
when clean. 

Barrels such as Sir Joseph Whitworth, 
Krupp “Special Steel,” Witten Excel- 
sior and the highest grade Siemens-Mar- 
tin, are hard as glass and tough into the 
bargain. They accept a high polish and 
lead much less than do the softer grades. 
Likewise they usually pattern better and 
more consistently if bored right, through 
their peculiar structure. 

Unless you’re a barrel borer, you'll do 
well to let the talk about the various 


DOUBLE TRAP GUN 


scrts of chokes make its exit from the 
left ear if it enters by the right. Any 
old form of choke used here or abroad 
in the first-class guns will shoot, and the 
difference in guns of the same make is as 
great as it is between guns of the dif- 
ferent makes. Good patterning is de- 
pendent upon careful doctoring of the 
boring, not upon any system of choke, 
regardless of whether it is our own cele- 
brated, whether it was worked out by the 
veteran Ed Bobwards or whether it is the 
only and original taper choke. And for 
the love of St. Michael don’t annoy the 
first shooter you meet by telling him that 
you bought the Coyote or the Forester 
or the Blacksmith gun because such guns 
shoot good. There’s as much sense in 
that remark as there would be in saying 
that you bought the jackrabbit car be- 
cause it runs well. All guns shoot well, 
only some are a bit better than others, 
and the difference is extremely likely to 
be between guns of the same make. 

Taper chokes are bunk for the hoi 
polloi. They don’t exist, or if they do, 
they have no effect. A true taper choke 
is no better than a true cylinder. Shot 
are compelled to make close patterns by 
being jammed together suddenly by a 
contracted part of the barrel. 

The London Field once had a barrel 
made up as a true taper choke, at great 
expense and trouble. Sounds easy, but 
it is not. 

Result, patterns somewhat poorer than 
the true cylinder barrels. 

If you take the gun out to pattern it 
and want to figure out the number of 
pellets on the paper, draw a thirty-inch 
circle around the part of the pattern that 
seems to enclose the most pellets, draw a 
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cross that will cut the circle into four 
equal sections for convenience, then 
make a little check mark over each hole 
as you count it. For 7% shot, take 430 
as the charge of 1% ounces, and 323 as 
75 per cent of the charge. Peters shells 
contain 412 pellets to the charge and 309 
would go to the 75 per cent pattern. In 
8’s, take 500 as the load and 375 as 75 
per cent. Peters hold 475 pellets, of 
which 354 make 75 per cent. 

The 7% chilled pellet is by far the 
most satisfactory for all-round use, 8’s 
no wind. 

The trapgun stock is very straight. 
Practically never should it drop more 
than 2% inches at the heel and 15% inch 
at the comb, while more guns are shot 
with 2 inches at the heel and 13% to 1% 
inches at the comb. The worst extreme 
I’ve seen is a pump gun owned by an 
Arizona shooter, with more drop at the 
comb than at the heel, the measurements 
being 15% inches at the heel and 1% 
inches at the comb. 

A fellow also can curl himself around 
a far longer stock at the traps than he 
can in the field. The long stock is the 
proper thing. The gun swings more stead- 
ily after the quarters, it does not flip up 
into the air when rising to smash the 
straightaway and your nose is not en- 
deavoring to wear down a hard and un- 
yielding thumb. In ordering a gun it is 


far better to get it too long than too 
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short. Your gunsmith can saw a bit off 
it it should become necessary, but put- 
ting more on makes a poor job. Even if 
the hold of the left hand has to be 
brought nearer to the head of the gun, 
get the stock good and long. The ordi 
nary man should be able to handle a 
stock from 14% to 14% inches long. 

Order it with Silver recoil pad; they 
pay for themselves at the end of a hard 
day. Perhaps you never stopped to 
think what it means to take 200 punches 
of 30-foot pounds or more on one poor 
shoulder. 

I’ve never been able to figure out what 
possible reason there could be for getting 
the trapgun without pistol grip, save that 
in the double gun it might interfere with 
the quick change of the hand to the rear 
trigger. The pistol grips aid in holding 
the gun and give a feeling of steadiness 
that is worth much to the shooter. A 
straight stock requires that the arm be 
crooked outward at the wrist when grip- 
ping the gun and the hold is far less com- 
fortable than the well-shaped pistol grip. 
Particularly is the grip desirable on the 
guns with one trigger, pump guns, autos, 
single barrel traps, and doubles with 
single trigger. 

In the details, see that the rear curve 
of the trigger guard is not long and 
graceful—pretty to look at, but ugly in 
its behavior. In the double gun you will 
often see the rear curve ornamented with 
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soft leather or a bit of rubber tubing. If 
its owner assures you that the gun is thus 
elaborated through his love of the beau- 
tiful, don’t discourage him, maybe he’s 
made himself believe it. When he first 
put it on, however, he did it because he 
wanted to preserve the remnants of his 
second finger. ; 

A checked trigger is worth while. A 
soft glove for the left hand is well 
worth its keep if you shoot a double gun. 
If you are of an economical turn of 
mind, pick out some left-handed shooter 
and go in partnership on a pair. Get 
the comb plenty high if you are in doubt. 
You’d be surprised how easily a gun- 
smith can fix a too-high comb and how 
grumpy he gets when asked to remedy 
one that’s too low. 

Summing up, if your purse will stand 
it, get you a single barrel trapgun. If 
you can do good work with the double, 
never allow yourself to be weaned from 
it. If you want all gun, all shoot, and 
low price, get a pump; it’s to be pre- 
ferred to the double at a very low price. 
The automatic requires a peculiar taste 
to stomach its hideous outlines and 
peculiar feel. If you’ve a peculiar taste, 
all right. 

When you get around to the choice of 
shells and loads, just recollect that all 
the talk about steel lined and steel where 
steel belongs and large flash holes and 
corrugated heads refers to endurance. 


It has net the slightest relationship to 
the performance of the shell in the gun. 
Some makers have made a virtue out of 
a necessity and advertise a construc- 
tion that was actually forced upon 
them. 

As an example of what the other fel- 
low says about the various shells, the 
steel lined is claimed to concentrate the 
pressure and to be a discarded form of 
design in Europe; the steel where steel 
belongs is said to be a necessity to keep 
the primer from blowing out, the large 
flash hole talk is because the makers of 
that shell use no battery cup, and use 
a brass primer. Yet you can _ shoot 
any one make of these shells all day, 
and shoot another make alj the next 
day, and if there were no label on the 
bottom, you could not for the life of 
you tell that they were not all by the 
same maker. 

It’s a good idea to select one make 
of shell, one brand of powder and then 
stick to it. Due to the differences in 
the primer it is possible that in a year 
or so, you could tell toa slight degree the 
difference in the different makes with 
the same load, but this would not neces- 
sarily mean that one was better than the 
other. You throw the empty shell away, 
all you ask it to do is to make a decent 
pattern without excessive pressure, and 
stick together until it is kicked out of 
the gun. The only shell I would not 
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recommend is one using a picric acid 
powder, which is very likely to pit your 
barrels unless you exercise the greatest 
care. 

In powders we find more bunk, per- 
petrated to keep up the shooter’s in- 
terest. 

In making a choice between dense and 
bulk powders, inasmuch as the same 
company makes both kinds, we can hurt 
no one’s feelings by telling the truth. 
Dense powders—of which 25 to 28 
grains is a heavy trap load depending 
upon the powder—are very heavy in pro- 
portion to the space they occupy. Double 
loads are entirely possible without great 
displacement of the wads. Inasmuch as 
bulk powders will never blow up a gun 
from overloads from any standard fac- 
tory, and as dense powders have done 
this quite frequently, one is justified in 
taking even the slight risk only if one 
sort is far superior in performance to 
the other. It is not, therefore if you 
shoot a high-priced gun take no chances. 
You may be unlucky. 

In the bulk powders we find Du Pont, 
Mullerite, Deadshot, E. C. Improved, 
Schultze and Empire as examples. Em- 
pire was a splendid powder when it, 
came from Glasgow. Now that it 
comes from another source, I shoot it 
no longer. The recipe may be the same, 
but did you ever see a woman who could 
take another woman’s pie recipe and 
turn out equally good pies at the first 
trial? 

Deadshot, E. C. Improved and 
Schultze are to all purposes taken from 
the same bin. It is rumored that the 
same maker at first made all three, but 
later, selling out the right to the last two, 
put Deadshot on the market under its 
present name. All three are splendid 
powders. Du Pont is another old re- 
liable brand, and one that gives good 
satisfaction anywhere. It is more pow- 


erful than the other bulk powders and 
3% drams should be the outside limit of 
the trap load. 

The bulk tribe have one unfortunate 
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habit from which the dense powders are 
free—that of being more or less af- 
fected by climatic conditions, through 
their porous structure and sensitiveness 
to moisture. Dense powders, being 
“colloided,” and practically in the close- 
grained condition of gelatine, are not af- 
fected by trips from the equator to 
Alaska. It is not a bad idea, if you have 
to take shotgun shells into damp, warm 
climates, where they may be stored for 
some time, to specify the dense powders, 
Ballistite or Infallible. 

Anyhow, all this simmers down to 
selecting the gun and load with which 
you can perform the best. Six profes- 
sionals, cornered, will tell you six dif- 
ferent answers; this article is probably 
prejudiced—the best sctume is to make a 
nuisance of yourself, bori’-w all the guns 
you can find at a shoot and wait six 
months before purchasing your own gun. 

By that time you'll probably go “broke” 
buying shells and can’t buy a gun even 
if you decide on one. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE INVISIBLE HAND 
ANE received a letter from Bishop 
J Dyer, not in his own handwriting, 
which stated that the abrupt ter- 
mination of their interview had left him 
in some doubt as to her future conduct. 
A slight injury had incapacitated him 
from seeking another meeting at present, 
the letter went on to say, and ended with 
a request, which was virtually a command, 

that she call upon him at once. 

The reading of the letter acquainted 
Jane Withersteen with the fact that some- 
thing within her had all but changed. 
She sent no reply to Bishop Dyer; nor did 
she go to see him. On Sunday she re- 
mained absent from the service—for the 
second time in years—and though she did 
not actually suffer there was a deadlock 
of feelings deep within her, and the wait- 
ing for a balance to fall on either side 
was almost as bad as suffering. She had 
a gloomy expectancy of untoward cir- 
cumstances and with it a keen-edged 
curiosity to watch developments. She had 
a half-formed conviction that her future 
conduct—as related to her churchmen— 


was beyond her control, and would be 
governed by their attitude toward her. 
Something was changing in her, forming, 
waiting for decision to make it a real and 
fixed thing. She had told Lassiter that 
she felt helpless and lost in the fateful 
tangle of their lives; and now she feared 
that she was approaching the same chaotic 
condition of mind in regard to her re- 
ligion. It appalled her to find that she 
was not appalled at the idea of question- 
ing phases of that religion. Absolute 
faith had been her serenity. Though 
leaving her faith unshaken her serenity 
had been disturbed—and now it was 
broken by open war between her and her 
ministers. That something within her— 
a whisper—which she had tried in vain 
to hush, had become a ringing voice, and 
it called to her to wait. She haa trans- 
gressed no laws of God. Her churchmen, 
however invested with the power and the 
glory of a wonderful creed, however they 
sat in inexorable judgment of her, must 
now practice toward her the simple, com- 
mon, Christian virtue they professed to 
preach: “Do unto others as you would 
they should do unto you!” 
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Jane Withersteen, waiting in darkness 
of mind, remained faithful still. But it 
was darkness that must soon be pierced by 
light. If her faith were justified, if her 
churchmen were trying only to intimidate 
her, the fact would soon be manifest, as 
would their failure, and then she would 
redouble her zeal toward them, and toward 
what had been the best work of her life— 
work for the welfare and happiness of 
those among whom she lived, Mormon and 
Gentile alike. If that secret intangible 
power closed its coils around her again, 1f 
that great invisible hand moved here and 
there and everywhere, slowly paralyzing 
her with its mystery and its inconceivable 
sway over her affairs—then she would 
know beyond doubt that it was not chance, 
nor jealousy, nor intimidation, nor minis- 
terial wrath at her revolt, but a cold and 
calculating policy thought out long before 
she was born, a dark immutable will of 
whose empire she and all that was hers 
was but an atom. 

Then might come her ruin. Then might 
come her fall into black storm. Yet she 
would rise again, and to the light. God 
would be merciful to a driven woman who 
had lost her way. 

A week passed. Little Fay played and 
prattled and pulled at Lassiter’s big black 
guns. The rider came to Withersteen 
House oftener than ever. Jane saw a 
change in him, though it did not relate to 
his kindness and gentleness. He was 
quieter and more thoughtful. While play- 
ing with Fay or conversing with Jane he 
seemed to be possessed of another self 
that watched with cool roving eyes, that 
listened, listened always as if the murmur- 
ing amber stream brought messages and 
the moving leaves whispered something. 
Lassiter never rode Bells into the court 
any more, nor did he come by the lane or 
the paths. When he appeared it was sud- 
denly and noiselessly out of the dark 
shadow of the grove. 

“I left Bells out in the sage,” he said, 
one day at the end of that week. “I must 
carry water to him.” 

“Why not let him drink at the trough or 
here?” asked Jane, quickly. 

“T reckon it'll be safer for me to slip 
through the grove. I’ve been watched 
when I rode in from the sage.” 


“Watched? By whom?” 

“By a man who thought he was well hid. 
3ut my eyes are pretty sharp. An’, Jane,” 
he went on, almost in a whisper, “I reckon 
it'd be a good idea for us to talk low. 
You’re spied on here by your women.” 

“Lassiter!” she whispered in turn. 
“That’s hard to believe. My women love 
me.” 

“What of that?” he asked. “Of course 
they love you. But they’re Mormon 
women,” 

Jane’s old rebellious loyalty clashed 
with her doubt. 

“I won't believe it,” she replied, stub- 
bornly. 

“Well then, just act natural an’ talk 
natural, an’ pretty soon—give them time 
to hear us—pretend to go over there to 
the table, an’ then quick-like make a 
move for the door an’ open it.” 

“I will,’ said Jane, with heightened 
color. Lassiter was right; he never made 
mistakes; he would not have told her 
unless he positively knew. Yet Jane was 
so tenacious of faith that she had to see 
with her own eyes, and so constituted 
that to employ even such small deceit 
toward her women made her ashamed, 
and angry for her shame, as well as theirs. 
Then a singular thought confronted her 
that made her hold up this simple ruse, 
that hurt her though it was well justified, 
against the deceit she had wittingly and 
eagerly used toward Lassiter. The dif- 
ference was staggering in its suggestion 
of that blindness of which he had accused 
her. Fairness and justice and mercy that 
she had imagined were anchor-cables to 
hold fast her soul to righteousness had 
not been hers in the strange biased duty 
that had so exalted and confounded 
her. 

Presently Jane began to act her little 
part, to laugh and play with Fay, to talk 
of horses and cattle to Lassiter. Then 
she made deliberate mention of a book, 
in which she kept records of all pertaining 
to her stock, and she walked slowly to- 
ward the table, and when near the door 
she suddenly whirled and thrust it open. 
Her sharp action nearly knocked down 
a woman who had undoubtedly been lis- 
tening. 

“Hester,” said Jane, sternly. “You 
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may go home and you need not come 
back.” 

Jane shut the door and returned to 
Lassiter. Standing unsteadily, she put 
her hand on his arm. She let him see 
that doubt had gone, and how this stab 
of disloyalty pained her. 


“Spies! my own women! . . . Oh, 
miserable!” she cried with flashing, tear- 
ful eyes. 


“I hated to tell you,” he replied. By 
that she knew he had long spared her. 
“It’s begun again—that work in the dark.” 

“Nay, Lassiter—it never stopped!” 

So bitter certainty claimed her at last, 
and trust fled Withersteen House, and 
fled forever. The women who owed much 
to Jane Withersteen changed rot in love 
for her, nor in devotion to their house- 
hold work, but they poisoned both by 
a thousand acts of stealth and cunning 
and duplicity. Jane broke out once and 
caught them in strange stone-faced un- 
hesitating falsehood. Thereafter she broke 
out no more. She forgave them because 
they were driven. Poor, fettered and 
sealed Hagars, how she pitied them! 
What terrible thing bound them and locked 
their lips, when they showed neither con- 
sciousness of guilt toward their benefac- 
tress nor distress at the slow tearing 
apart of long established and dear 
ties? 


“The blindness again!” cried Jane 
Withersteen. “In my sisters as in me! 
. O God!” 


There came a time when no words 
passed between Jane and her women. Si- 
lently they went about their household 
duties, and secretly they went about the 
underhand work to which they had been 
bidden. The gloom of the house and the 
gloom of its mistress, which darkened 
even the bright spirit of little Fay, did not 
pervade these women. Happiness was not 
among them, but they were aloof from 
gloom. They spied and listened; they re- 
ceived and sent secret messengers; and 
they stole Jane’s books and records and 
finally the papers that were deeds of her 
possessions. Through it all they were si- 
lent, rapt, in a kind of trance. Then 
one by one, without leave or explanation, 
or farewell, they left Withersteen House, 
and never returned. 


Coincident with this disappearance 
Jane’s gardeners and workers in the al- 
falfa fields and stable men quit her, not 
even asking for their wages. Of all her 
Mormon employees about the great ranch 
only Jerd remained. He went on with 
his duty, but talked no more of the change 
than if it had never occurred. 

“Jerd,” said Jane, “what stock you can’t 
take care of turn out in the sage. Let 
your first thought be for Black Star and 
Night. Keep them in perfect condition. 
Run them every day and watch them al- 
ways.” 

Though Jane Withersteen gave with 
such liberality, she loved her possessions. 
She loved the rich, green stretches of al- 
falfa, and the farms, and the grove, and 
the old stone house, and the beautiful, 
ever-faithful amber spring, and every one 
of a myriad of horses and colts and bur- 
ros and fowls down to the smallest rabbit 
that nipped her vegetables—but she loved 
best her noble Arabian steeds. In com- 
mon with all riders of the upland sage, 
Jane cherished two material things—the 
cold, sweet, brown water that made life 
possible in the wilderness and the horses 
which were a.part of that life. When 
Lassiter asked her what Lassiter would 
be without his guns he was assuming that 
his horse was part of himself. So Jane 
loved Black Star and Night because it was 
her nature to love all beautiful creatures. 
perhaps all living things; and then she 
loved them because she herself was of the 
sage, and in her had been born and bred 
the rider’s instinct to rely on his four- 
footed brother. And when Jane gave Jerd 
the order to keep her favorites trained 
down to the day it was a half-unconscious 
admittance that presaged a day when she 
would need her fleet horses. 

Jane had now, however, no leisure to 
brood over the coils that were closing 
around her. Mrs. Larkin grew weaker as 
the August days began; she required con- 
stant care; there was little Fay to look af- 
ter, and such household work as was im- 
perative. Lassiter put Bells in the stable 
with the other racers and directed his ef- 
forts to a closer attendance upon Jane. 
She welcomed the change. He was always 
at hand to help, and it was her fortune to 
learn that his boast of being awkward 
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around women had its root in humility and 
was not true. 

His great brown hands were skilled in 
a multiplicity of ways which a woman 
might have envied. He shared Jane’s 
work, and was of especial help to her in 
nursing Mrs. Larkin. The woman suf- 
fered most at night, and this often broke 
Jane’s rest. So it came about that Lassi- 
ter would stay by Mrs. Larkin during the 
day, when she needed care, and Jane 
would make up the sleep she lost in night 
watches. Mrs. Larkin at once took kindly 
to the gentle Lassiter, and without ever 
asking who or what he was praised him 
to Jane. “He’s a good man and loves chil- 
dren,’ she said. How sad to hear this 
truth spoken of a man whom Jane thought 
lost beyond all redemption! Yet ever and 
ever Lassiter towered above her, and be- 
hind or through his black sinister figure 
shone something luminous that strangely 
affected Jane. Good and evil began to 
seem incomprehensibly blended in her 
judgment. It was her belief that evil could 
not come forth from good; yet here was 
a murderer who dwarfed in gentleness, 
patience and love any man she had ever 
known. 

She had almost lost track of her more 
outside concerns when early one morning 
Judkins presented himself before her in 
the courtyard. 

Thin, hard, burnt, bearded, with the 
dust and sage thick on him, with his 
leather wristbands shining from use and 
his boots worn through on the stirrup side, 
he looked the rider of riders. He wore 
two guns and carried a Winchester. 

Jane greeted him with surprise and 
warmth; set meat and bread and drink be- 
fore him and called Lassiter out to see 
him. The men exchanged glances, and 
the meaning of Lassiter’s keen inquiry 
and Judkins’ bold reply, both unspoken, 
was not lost upon Jane. 

“Where’s your hoss?” asked Lassiter, 
aloud. 

“Left him down the slope,” answered 
Judkins. “I footed it in a-ways, an’ slept 
last night in the sage. I went to the place 
you told me you ’most always slept, but 
didn’t strike you.” 

“I moved up some, near the spring, an’ 
now I go there nights.” 
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“Judkins—the white herd?” queried 
Jane, hurriedly. 

“Miss Withersteen, I make proud to say 
I’ve not lost a steer. For a good while 
after thet stampede Lassiter milled we 
hed no trouble. Why, even the sage dogs 
left us. But it’s begun agin—thet flashin’ 
of lights over ridge tips, an’ queer puffin’ 
of smoke, an’ then at night strange whis- 
tles an’ noises. But the herd’s acted mag- 
nificent. An’ my boys, say, Miss Wither- 
steen, they’re only kids, but I ask no bet- 
ter riders. I got the laugh in the village 
fer takin’ them out. They’re a wild lot, 
an’ you know boys hev more nerve than 
grown men, because they don’t know 
what danger is. I’m not denyin’ there’s 
danger. But they glory in it, an’ mebbe 
I like it myself—anyway, we'll stick. 
We’re,goin’ to drive the herd on the far 
side of the first break of Deception Pass. 
There’s a great round valley over there, 
an’ no ridges or piles of rocks to aid 
these stampeders. The rains are due. 
We'll hev plenty of water fer a while. 
An’ we can hold thet herd from anybody 
except Oldrin’. I come in fer supplies. 
I'll pack a couple of burros an’ drive out 
after dark to-night.” 

“Judkins, take what you want from the 
storeroom. Lassiter will help you. I—I 
can’t thank you enough. But— 
wait.” 

Jane went to the room that had once 
been her father’s, and from a secret cham- 
ber in the thick stone wall she took a bag 
of gold and, carrying it back to the court, 
she gave it to the rider. 

“There, Judkins, and understand that I 
regard it as little for your loyalty. Give 
what is fair to your boys and keep the 
rest.. Hide it. Perhaps that would be wis- 
est.” 

“Oh! Miss Withersteen!” ejac- 
ulated the rider. “I couldn’t earn so much 
in—in ten years. It’s not right—I oughtn’t 
take it.” 

“Judkins, you know I’m a rich woman. 
I tell you I’ve few faithful friends. I’ve 
fallen upon evil days. God only knows 
what will become of me and mine! So 
take the gold.” 

She smiled in understanding of his 
speechless gratitude, and left him with 
Lassiter. Presently she heard him speak- 
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ing low at first, then in louder accents, 
emphasized by the thumping of his rifle 
on the stones—“as infernal a job as even 
you, Lassiter, ever heerd of.” 

“Why, son,” was Lassiter’s reply, “this 
breakin’ of Miss Withersteen may seem 
bad to you, but it ain’t bad—yet. Some 
of these wall-eyed fellows who look jest 
as if they was walkin’ in the shadow of 
Christ himself, right down the sunny 
road, now they can think of things an’ 
do things that are really hell-bent.” 

Jane covered her ears and ran to her 
own room, and there, like a caged lioness, 
she paced to and fro till the coming of 
little Fay reversed her dark thoughts. 

The following day, a warm and muggy 
one, threatening rain, while Jane was rest- 
ing in the court, a horseman clattered 
through the grove and up to the hitching- 
rack. He leaped off and approached Jane 
with the manner of a man determined to 
execute a difficult mission, yet fearful of 
its reception. In the gaunt, wiry figure and 
the lean, brown face Jane recognized one 
of her Mormon riders, Blake. It was he 
of whom Judkins had long since spoken. 
Of all the riders ever in her employ 
Blake owed her the most, and as he 
stepped before her, removing his hat and 
making manly effort to subdue his emo- 
tion, he showed that he remembered. 

“Miss Withersteen, mother’s dead,” 
he said. 

“Oh—Blake!” exclaimed Jane, and she 
could say no more. 

“She died free from pain in the end, 
and she’s buried—resting at last, thank 
God. . . . I’ve come to ride for you 
again, if you'll have me. Don’t think I 
mentioned mother to get your sympathy. 
When she was living, and your riders 
quit, I had to also. I was afraid of what 
might be done—said to her. . . . Miss 
Withersteen, we can’t talk of—of what’s 
going on now e 

“Blake, do you know?” 

“I know a great deal. You understand, 
my lips are shut. But without explana- 
tion or excuse I offer my services. I’m 
a Mormon—I hope a good one. But— 
there are some things! . . . It’s no 
use, Miss Withersteen, I can’t say any 
more—what I’d like to. But will you take 
me back?” 





“Blake! . . . You know what it 
means ?” 

“I don’t care. I’m sick of—of—lI’ll 
show you a Mormon who'll be true to 
you !” 

“But Blake, how terribly you might 
suffer for that!” 

“Maybe. Aren’t you suffering now?” 

“God knows indeed I am!” 

“Miss Withersteen, it’s a liberty on my 
part to speak so, but I know you pretty 
well—know you'll never give in. I 
wouldn’t if I were you. And I—I must— 
something makes me tell you the worst 
is yet to come. That’s all. I absolutely 
can't say more. Will you take me back 
—let me ride for you—show everybody 
what I mean?” 

“Blake, it makes me happy to hear you. 
How my riders hurt me when they quit!” 
Jane felt the hot tears well to her eyes 
and splash down upon her hands. “I 
thought so much of them—tried so hard 
to be good to them. And not one was 
true. You’ve made it easy to forgive. 
Perhaps many of them really feel as you 
do, but dare not return to me. _ Still, 
Blake, I hesitate to take you back. Yet 
I want you so much.” 

“Do it, then. If you’re going to make 
your life a lesson to Mormon women, let 
me make mine a lesson to the men. Right 
is right. I believe in you, and, by God! 
here’s my life to prove it.” 

“You hint it may mean your life!” said 
Jane, breathless and low. 

“We won't speak of that. I want to 
come back. I want to do what every rider 
aches in his secret heart to do for you. 

Miss Withersteen, I hoped it’d 
not be necessary to tell you that’ my mother 
on her deathbed told me to have courage. 
She knew how the thing galled me—she 
told me to come back. Will you 
take me?” 

“God bless you, Blake! Yes, I'll take 
you back. And will you—will you accep: 
gold from me?” 

“Miss Withersteen !” 

“I just gave Judkins a bag of gold. I'll 
give you one. If you will not take it, you 
must not come back. You might ride for 
me a few months—weeks—days, till the 
storm breaks. Then you’d have nothing, 
and be in disgrace with your people. We'll 
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forearm you against poverty and me 
against endless regret. I'll give you gold 
which you can hide—till some future 
time.” 

“Well, if it pleases you,” replied Blake. 
“But you know I never thought of pay. 
Now, Miss Withersteen, one thing more. 
I want to see this man Lassiter. Is he 
here?” 

“Yes, but Blake—what—need you see 
him—why?” asked Jane, instantly wor- 
ried. “I can speak to him—tell him about 
you.” 

“That won’t do. I want to. I’ve got to 
tell him myself. Where is he?” 

“Lassiter is with Mrs. Larkin. She is 
ill, I'll call him,” answered Jane, and 
going to the door she softly called for the 
rider. A faint musical jingle preceded 
his step—then his tall form crossed the 
threshold. 

“Lassiter, here’s Blake, an old rider of 
mine. He has come back to me, and he 
wishes to speak to you.” 

Blake’s brown face turned exceedingly 
pale. 

“Yes, I had to speak to you,” he said, 
swiftly. “My name’s Blake. I’m a Mor- 
mon and a rider. Lately I quit Miss 
Withersteen. I’ve come to beg her to 
take me back. Now I don’t know you, 
but I know—what you are. So I’ve this 
to say to your face. It would never occur 
to this woman to imagine—let alone sus- 
pect—me to be a spy. She couldn’t think 
it might just be a low plot to come here 
and shoot you in the back. Jane Wither- 
steen hasn’t that kind of a mind. , 
Well, I’ve not come for that. I want to 
help her—to pull a bridle along with 
Judkins and—and you. The thing is— 
do you believe me?” 

“I reckon I do,” replied Lassiter. How 
his slow, cool speech contrasted with 
Blake’s hot, impulsive words! “You 
might have saved some of your breath. 
See here, Blake, cinch this in your mind. 
Lassiter has met some square Mormons! 
An’ mebbe is 

“Blake,” interrupted Jane, nervously 
anxious to terminate a colloquy that she 
perceived was an ordeal for him. “Go 
at once and fetch me a report of my 
horses.” 

“Miss Withersteen ! 





You mean 


the big drove—down in the sage-cleared 
fields ?” 

“Of course,” replied Jane. “My horses 
are all there, except the blooded stock I 
keep here.” 

“Haven’t you heard—then?” 

“Heard? No. What’s happened to 
them ?” 

“They’re gone, Miss Withersteen, gone 
these ten days past. Dorn told me, and | 
rode down to see for myself.” 

“Lassiter—did you know?” asked Jane. 
whirling to him. 

“T reckon so. 
the use to tell you?” 

It was Lassiter turning away his face 
and Blake studying the stone flags at his 
feet that brought Jane to an understand- 
ing of what she betrayed. She strove 
desperately, but she could not rise imme- 
diately from such a blow. 

“My horses!—my horses! What’s be- 
come of them?” 

“Dorn said the riders report another 
drive by Oldring and I trailed 
the horses miles down the slope toward 
Deception Pass.” 

“My red herd’s gone! My horses gone! 
The white herd will go next. I can stand 
that. But if I lost Black Star and Night 
it would be like parting with my own 
flesh and blood. Lassiter—Blake—am | 
ir danger of losing my racers?” 

“A rustler—or—or anybody stealing 
hosses of yours would most of all want 
the blacks,” said Lassiter, His evasive 
reply was affirmative enough. The other 
rider nodded gloomy acquiescence. 

“Oh—oh!” Jane Withersteen choked 
with violent utterance. 

“Let me take charge of the blacks?” 
asked Blake. “One more rider won’t be 
any great help to Judkins. But I might 
hold Black Star and Night if you put such 
store on their value.” 

“Value! Blake, I love my racers. Be- 
sides, there’s another reason why I 
mustn’t lose them. You go to the stables. 
Go with Jerd every day when he runs 
the horses and don’t let them out of 
your sight. Ii you would please me— 
win my _ gratitude—guard my black 
racers.” 

When Blake had mounted and ridden 
out of the court Lassiter regarded Jane 
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“LASSITER !” CRIED JANE, TREMBLING 


with the smile that was becoming rarer 
as the days sped by. 

“*Pears to me, as Blake says, you do 
put some store on them hosses. Now, I 
ain’t gainsayin’ that the Arabians are 
the handsomest hosses I ever seen. But 
Bells can beat Night, an’ run neck an’ 
neck with Black Star.” 

“Lassiter, don’t tease me now. I’m 
miserable—sick. Bells is fast, but he 
can’t stay with the blacks, and you know 
it. Only Wrangle can do that.” 

“T’ll bet that big raw-boned brute can 
more’n show his heels to your black rac- 
ers. Jane, out there in the sage on a long 
chase Wrangle could kill your favor- 
ites.” 

“No, no,” replied Jane, impatiently. 
“Lassiter, why do you say that so often? 
I know you've teased me at times and | 
believe it’s only kindness. You’re always 
trying to keep my mind off worry. Lut 
you mean more by this repeated mention 
of my racers?” 

“I reckon so.” Lassiter paused, and 
for the thousandth time in her presence 
moved his black sombrero round and 
round, as if counting the silver pieces on 


the band. “Well, Jane, I've sort of read 
a little that’s passin’ in your mind.” 

“You think I might fly from my home 
—from Cottonwoods—from the Utah 
border ?” 

“IT reckon. An’ if you ever do get 
away with the blacks I wouldn’t like to 
see Wrangle left here on the sage. 
Wrangle could catch you. I know Ven- 
ters had him. But you never can tell. 
Mebbe he hasn’t got him now. 
Besides—things are happenin’ an’ some- 
thin’ of the same queer nature might have 
happened to Venters.” 

“God knows! You're right. ‘ 
Poor Bern! How long he’s gone! In 
my trouble I’ve been forgetting him. But. 
Lassiter, I’ve little fear for him. I’ve 
heard my riders say he’s as keen as a 
wolf. . . . As to your reading my 
thoughts—well, your suggestion makes an 
actual thought of what was only one of 
my dreams. I believe I dreamed of fly- 
ing from this wild borderland, Lassiter. 
I've strange dreams. I’m not always 
practical and thinking of my many duties, 
as you said once. For instance—if—if I 
dared I’d ask you to saddle the blacks, 
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and ride away with me—and hide me.” 

“Jane!” 

The-red burn of the rider’s face turned 
white. A few times Jane had seen Lassi- 
ter’s cool calm broken—when he had met 
little Fay—when he had learned how and 
why he had come to love both child and 
mistress—when he had stood beside Mil- 
ly Erne’s grave—when he had heard the 
word that betrayed Tull’s intent towards 
Venters. But one and all they could not 
be considered in the light of his present 
agitation. Not only did Lassiter turn 
white—not only did he grow tense—not 
only did he lose his coolness, but also he 
suddenly, violently, hungrily took her into 
his arms and crushed her to his breast. 

“Lassiter!” cried Jane, trembling. It 
was an action for which she took sole 
blame. Instantly, as if dazed, weakened, 
he released her. “Forgive me!” went on 
Jane. “I’m always forgetting your—your 
feelings. I thought of you as my faithful 
friend. I’m always making you out more 
than human only let me say—I 
meant that—about riding away. I’m 
wretched—sick of this—this—oh, some- 
thing bitter and black grows on my 
heart!” 

“Jane, the hell—of it,” he replied, with 
deep intake of breath, “is you can’t ride 
away. Mebbe realizin’ it accounts for my 
grabbin’ you—that way, as much as the 
crazy boy’s rapture your words gave me. 


I don’t understand myself. . . . But 
the hell of this game is—you can’t ride 
away.” 

“Lassiter ! What on earth do 
you mean? I’m an absolutely free 
woman.” 

“You ain’t absolutely anythin’ of the 
kind. . . . I reckon I’ve got to tell 
you!” 

“Tell me all. It’s uncertainty that 


makes me a coward. It’s faith and hope 
—blind love, if you will, that makes me 
miserable. Every day I awake believing 
—still believing. The day grows, and 
with it doubts, fears and that black bat 
hate that bites hotter and hotter into my 
heart. Then comes night—I pray—I pray 
for all, and for myself—I sleep—and I 
awake free once more, trustful, faithful, 
to believe, to hope! Then, oh, my God! 
I grow and live a thousand years till 


night again! But, if you want 
to see me a woman, tell me why I can’t 
ride away—tell me what more I’m to lose 
—tell me the worst.” 

“Jane, you’re watched. There’s no sin- 
gle move of yours, except when you're 
hid in your house, that ain’t seen by sharp 
eyes. The cottonwood grove’s full of 
creepin’, crawlin’ men. Like Indians in 
the grass! When you rode, which wasn’t 
often lately, the sage was full of sneak- 
in’ men. At night they crawl under your 
windows, into the court, an’ I reckon into 
the house. Jane Withersteen, you know, 
never locked a door! This here grove’s 
a hummin’ beehive of mysterious happen- 
in’s. Jane, it ain’t so much that these 
spies keep out of my way as me keepin’ 
out of theirs. They’re goin’ to try to kill 
me. That’s plain. But mebbe I’m as hard 
to shoot in the back as in the face. So 
far I’ve seen fit to watch only. This 
all means, Jane, that you’re a marked 
woman. You can’t get away—not now. 
Mebbe later, when you're broken, you 
might. But that’s sure doubtful. Jane, 
you're to lose the cattle that’s left—your 
home an’ ranch—an’ Amber Spring. You 
can’t even hide a sack of gold! For it 
couldn’t be slipped out of the house, day 
or night, an’ hid or buried, let alone be 
rid off with. You may lose all. I’m tell- 
in’ you, Jane, hopin’ to prepare you, if 
the worst does come. I told you once 
before about that strange power I’ve got 
to feel things.” 

“Lassiter, what can I do?” 

“Nothin’, I reckon, except know what’s 
comin’ an’ wait an’ be game. If you'd 
let me make a call on Tull, an’ a long- 
deferred call on——” 

“Hush ! Hush!” she whis- 
pered. 

“Well—even that wouldn’t help you any 
in the end.” 

“What does it mean? Oh, what does it 
mean? I am my father’s daughter. A 
Mormon—yet I can’t see! I’ve not failed 
in religion—in duty. For years I’ve given 
with a free and full heart. When my 
father died I was rich. If I’m still rich 
it’s because I couldn’t find enough ways 
to become poor. What am I, what are 
my possessions, to set in motion such in- 
tensity of secret oppression ?” 
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“Jane, the mind behind it all is an em- 
pire-builder.” 

“But, Lassiter, I would give freely—all 
I own—to avert this—this wretched 
thing. If I gave—that would leave me 
with faith still. Surely my—my church- 
men think of my soul? If I lose my trust 
in them ” 

“Child, be still!’ said Lassiter, with a 
dark dignity that had in it something of 
pity. “You are a woman, fine an’ big an’ 
strong, an’ your heart matches your size. 
But in mind you're a child. I'll say a lit- 





tle more—then I’ve done. I'll never men- 
tion this again. Among many thousands 
of women you’re one who has bucked 
against your churchmen. They tried you 
out, an’ failed of persuasion, an’ finally of 
threats. You meet now the cold steel of 
a will as far from Christlike as the uni- 
verse is wide. You're to be_ broken. 
Your body’s to be held, given to 
some man, made, if possible, to bring 
children into the world. But your 
soul? . . . What do they care for your 


soul ?” 


(To be continued) 





TO THE HEBE OF OUR TRIP 


BY EDWARD BRECK 


Give us a drink, fair Hebe, and make it hot as the fire 
That makes us shrink from its glowing brink 
As it roars up higher and higher! 


Two fingers of Rum of Jamaica and half a lemon’s juice; 


-L 


Then sugar enough, and che giloriovs stuff 


.s fit for the lips of Zeus! 


O stir it well, sweet Hebe, and hand it steaming to. me, 
With a look that 1 know in the camp-fire’s glow 


And that only I may see! 


You’re a picture, lovely Hebe, a thing to tantalize, 
As you hover there with the light in your hair, 
And the flames dance in your eyes! 


Then here’s to you, dear Hebe, we love you, as you know! 
As we drink deep, so be your sleep 


*"Neath your canvas portico! 


And we'll dream of you, Saint Hebe, and we'll hear your voice so gay, 
As the balsam bed rests the weary head, 


And the embers die away! 
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SHORE BIRDS AND BLACK BASS 


BY WARREN H. MILLER 


tle Journeys Out of Doors—to para- 

phrase the well-known expression of 
Fra Elbertus—I like to get out afield 
early and often. Even a week’s end or 
a day or so off, if properly handled, will 
yield many a memory worth treasuring 
what times we are forced to remain at 
work in the treadmill. Others may put 
their all into a long and expensive hunting 
trip, crowded with anxieties and disap- 
pointments—for me the short trip, break- 
ing in often on a work-a-day existence; 
trips that are planned, launched and car- 
ried out at the precise moment when 
conditions are most propitious. That is 
ene of the reasons for the development 
of a light mobile pack-trip equipment, al- 
ways ready to take the trail on telephone 
call notice, always independent of hotels 
and baggage-masters, good for three days 
or three weeks as the case may be, such 
a kit is the secret of ability to utilize the 
opportunities for all kinds of sports afield 
as they come up. 

Frank Stick has a bass lake down in 
his country, a few miles back from the 
shore line of Delaware Bay, and one 
afternoon last September, in no greater 
space of time than it takes to imbibe a 
cocktail, we had planned a foray upon 
those bass, with incidental sorties against 
the hosts of shore birds which make the 
marshes of the bay shore a_ feeding 
ground during their migrauons. It took 
but five minutes and a timetable to plan 
iis uip, and fur preparations a visit to 
the gun cabinet and a louok over of the 
od war liarness suthced. For once the 
tent and combination pack-blanket bag 
were not needed, nor was the cooking kit, 
because Stick and Uld Doc Morgan, tlie 
Nestor of Wilmington sportsmen, owned 
a houseboat which they had converted 
in.w a sort of Loafers’ Retreat and 
>portsmar s Hangout combined. She hau 
berths for four, a cookstove, a_ well- 


[ue always had a penchant for Lit- 





stocked larder, eating table, gun racks, 
rod racks, decoys, tackle—everything that 
a gang of four well-meaning pirates would 
need to live lustily on the wild things of 
bay and land. 

So all I had to do on this particular 
trip was to hurl the beloved war togs, the 
ditty-bag full of tackle and the moose- 
hide moccasins into a grip, grab the bait- 
casting rod and 20-Ga Sauer with a ton 
or so of shells and slide for the train. 
Met up with one of the conspirators at 
the gate and we had a be-yutiful time 
on the train, overhauling tackle, reversing 
lines on reels that had already seen a 
hard summer’s service, and the three 
hours’ train ride went like a flash. Then 
ten miles of suburban trolley, meeting 
Stick and Hank ac the jumping-off place. 
They were dolled up in disreputable out- 
ing rags, but they had zero on us, for a 
sixty horsepower thunderstorm had come 
up while we were on the trolley and we 
had donned khaki and canvas unabashed 
Lefore the delighted passengers. 

A mile or so across country brought 
us out to the shore—a vast curving strand 
practically uninhabited for miles—just 
such a salt water shore line as I had 
been born and raised on before the in- 
roads of industrialism had built up my 
country and driven the wild life away. 
It seemed like a return to boyhood once 
more. There were the waving marshes 
crowded with red-winged blackbirds and 
swooping swallows; there was the white 
flash of shorebirds winging low over the 
water; there was the still glassy sheet 
of the bay extending out to the limit- 
less horizon of the ocean. flad the years 
rolled backward? Was this Raritan Bay 
with its ducks and snipe of the early 
eighties—its inexhaust ble shoals of blue- 
fish, its myriads of crabs, clams, panfish 
—now gone, all gone, forever? The very 
strand was the same. the same reddixh- 
gray sand, the white clover stalks on che 
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“HIGH AND DRY ON SKIDS, AS WELL-BEHAVED AS ANY MANSION” 


banks, the same rippling wavelets wash- 
ing among the smooth granite pebbles. 
I just laid off thirty years, then and there. 

We skirted the shore line, with its 
government dykes and marshy sloughs 
teeming with bird life, the walk being 
crowded with reminiscences of that other 
shore line of long ago, for, given the same 
conditions, Nature repeats herself etern- 
ally; and instead of time having rolled 
backward it was simply the familiar stage- 
setting transplanted a few hundred miles 
South—a few hundred miles further from 
the ruinous factories, the reeking brick 
kilns, the squalor and filth of the civiliza- 
tion that had obliterated my boyhood 
hunting grounds. 

The houseboat lay hauled out in a field 
of millet a few yards above high water 
mark. I could appreciate the significance 
of this maneuver, for a houseboat afloat 
at the mercy of every tide and onshore 
gale is more care than an infant, while 
the same boat high and dry on skids is 
as well behaved as any mansion. Once 
inside, the first thing to do was to fling 
off every vestige of civilization and whoop 
yelling into the sea; then a rubdown and 
into the comfortable hunting togs; then 
out with the old pipe and a job at the 


cookstove, tossing off omelettes, mixing 
salads and brewing a dark and evil potion 
with the aid of some cracked ice. After 
supper the stars came out and the map 
of the constellations was spread abroad 
overhead from horizon to horizon, Arc- 
turus holding the zenith against all com- 
ers, whilst Jupiter rode like a blazing 
chariot through the stars of Scorpio. And, 
forever swinging around the Pole, the 
huge constellations of the Dragon and 
the Bear spread athwart the northern 
skies. 

We turned in early, for low tide came 
at dawn and the strand would then be 
alive with shore birds. The blind was on 
a point within bow-shot of the houseboat 
and commanded a cove which was a fa- 
vorite stopping place for feeding snipe. 
The birds don’t seem at all particular as 
to how the blind is built—some driftwood, 
a couple of dead trees, an old rail or 
two thrown together higgledy-piggledy 
satisfies them, so long as you keep quiet. 
Next morning Stick awakened me in the 
dim dawn, out of a dream that I was a 
forty angel-power touring car with the 
muffler cut out, and together we stole 
out of the household, carrying a bag 
of tin folding snipe decoys, which we 
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set thirty yards from the blind. The 
shore was busy with bird calls and there 
was just a dappling ripple over the gray 
sea, 

Where they came from I know not, but 
suddenly Frank raised his head. 

“Tsearp!” he whistled  coaxingly 
through his teeth. “Robin snipe! Keep 
still and they'll come in!” 

A flock of five wheeled and made for 
the decoys. “You take the two on the 
right and I the three on the left and we'll 
make a clean-up,” muttered Stick, as they 
threw up their wings—“Now!” 

Whang! roared the pump gun, and 
Bang! Bang! went the spiteful little 
twenty. Three down, while Frank clawed 
at the action of his pump with a whirl 
of oaths. “Stuck!—First time it ever 
happened!” he declared. 

“That’s what they all say,” said I, com- 
fortingly, slipping in another shell and 
snapping the twenty shut, for the two sur- 
vivors had wheeled to our coaxing call 
and were preparing to alight among the 
fatal decoys. Bang! One toppled over 
while the other fled, having seen enough 
of that explosive vicinity. 

I had started out of the blind to gather 
them, when—‘“Back! Back! You lobster 
—see who’s here!” sent me tumbling back 
into the blind as inconspicuously as pos- 
sible, for down wind along shore a line 
of fifteen came swiftly, wheeled like a 
file of soldiers and flashed up their wings 
over the decoys. 

“Yellowlegs! Up and at them!” cried 
Frank. The pump was now working 
again and three times it spoke and twice 
the little twenty. Then they wheeled and 
we chased them with hu-hu-hu’s until they 
forgave us the rumpus we had kicked up 
in their behalf and came back to visit 
once more. This time the pump managed 
to spit out destruction twice, while the 
swift and spiteful twenty missed with her 
right, killed with the left and spoke yet 
once again before the flock wheeled out 
of range. 

Then about fifty least sandpipers flew 
in and we took advantage of their friend- 
ly presence to gather up the spoils of 
war. In the midst of which we were 
constrained to beat a masterly but pre- 
cipitous retreat to the blind, for up the 
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beach sounded the drooling “Dzree-u-ee !” 
of the black-bellied plover. We were at 
great pains to receive them properly, in 
fact, after some comfortable little chirp- 
ing dialogue on both sides, no less than 
five of them ‘decided to remain with us 
permanently. 

Meanwhile the bank of clouds on the 
eastern horizon was edging with fire, and 
a most wonderful dawn over the rim of 
the sea was in progress. These morsels 
oi the great outdoors were as fascinating 
as the nerve tonics of shore bird shoot- 
ing and bass fishing, so fascinating in 
truth that often a flock would alight 
among the decoys and begin feeding be- 
fore I could come back to earth and tear 
loose with both barrels. It was like com- 
ing out of a revery to find your float 
minus in still-fishing. It also led to one 
of the longest shots I have record of 
with a twenty guage. A pectoral sand- 
piper had alighted at the extreme edge 
of the strand, the tide having gone out 
far beyond our decoys. I came out of a 
trance to realize that he was there wait- 
ing to be shot at. It was much too far 
to take him on the wing, but a sitting 
shot might tease him some, so I drew a 
rifle bead and fired. He tumbled over 
without a kick, stone dead, and the dis- 
tance out to where he lay was sixty-eight 
paces. I was using Von Lengerke’s spe- 
cial nitro shells with No. 8 chilled shot. 
For penetration the twenty is slightly su- 
perior to the twelve, if you use high 
velocity shells, while it puts enough pellets 
in its thirty-inch circle to crowd out the 
sixteen when it comes to a combination 
of pattern and penetration for the ideal 
upland brush gun. 

But now His Majesty, the My Lord, 
the Sun, had rolled his chariot of fire 
over the edge of the sea and I became 
frankly worshipful. The sun was warm 
and he made the sea one vast inviting 
mirror of waters and I began to raptur- 
ously divest me of my hunting togs, gar- 
ment by garment. The snipe had all gone 
up on the flats to feed and there were 
stirrings aboard the houseboat, with an 
aroma of coffee and bacon wafting out 
our way. I stood up and worshipped the 
sun awhile and then plunged in, while 
with Piute yells the fisherman came 
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HAPPINESS—AND A TWENTY-BORE 


tumbling after. We swam for miles in 
the warm lazy bay water. 

After breakfast four bait-casting rods 
were manned and the ungodly set out 
across dykes and fields for the lake. It 
was a little gem, bordered and coved with 
lily pads, surrounded with luxuriant for- 
est growths;—dear old Mother Nature 
again at her day’s work, unmolested by 
man, agriculture or any other species of 
devilment. 

Two boats of a rural type, evolved from 
the farm washtub, were tied to a primi- 
tive dock, and in them we put forth in 
pairs, casting at each end of the boat 
and occasionally stirring the water with 
an oar to make for progress. The red fly 
and pork chunk was the only lure used 
in both boats, while eight-pound silk lines 


and five-foot Gilett and Heddon rods 
with various reels of high degree com- 
pleted the tackle. Frank got a vicious 
strike inside of the first five minutes of 
play and soon after, in a little dent in the 
lily pads, hooked and landed the first 
large-mouth after a stiff little fight. 
Shortly after we completed the first 
round of the lake without a strike to my 
rod. I had through much assiduous practice 
in bait casting passed beyond the kinder- 
garten stage of the art. I didn’t back-lash 
and I possessed a reasonable accuracy— 
but neither accuracy nor delicacy suff- 
cient for real fishing. It is one thing to 
cast more or less within four feet of a 
tournament target and quite another to 
put your bait on the exact spot under the 
overhanging bushes where you know an 








BACK! YOU LOBSTER!” 


“BACK ! 


old lunker is lurking. If you hit the 
bush above him you spoil good bass water 
for a hundred feet each way, since the 
boat must come in to disentagle your 
lure. If you land too far out, the fish 
never bats an eyelid—you’ve got to just 
about lay it in his mouth to excite his 
interest. In the same way lack of deli- 
cacy in manoevering your lure through 
the lily pads will not only give the snap 
away to the wary ones, but if you hook 
one of the thick fleshy stalks of the yel- 
low pond lily, there is nothing for it but 
go into the pads and free the hook, there- 
by ruining the fishing in that particular 
locality for two hundred feet around. 
However, I was learning fast and by 
the end of the day had four strikes to my 
credit, all of which I lost or foozled in 
one way or another. Barnard, an ex- 
perienced Chicago fisherman, took five 
bass in the other boat during the day. 
“Well, Sir Moosehide!” quoth Stick the 
next morning, “You’re going to land 
some bass to-day! I can tell it by the 
way you bite those broiled shore birds.” 
“I always had the reputation of being 
a poor beginner but an everlastingly 
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strong finisher,” I averred with becom- 
ing modesty. “Let’s get at them as quick- 
ly as we may!” 

Alas, for valiant intentions! The morn- 
ing wore away with the great laws which 
govern the taking of bass inexorable and 
condign in their punishment of the least 
mistake. I made a thousand casts and 
mussed up miles of lake shore—without 
foolin’ ’em a least little mite. Then the 
Lady arrived, looking very fetching and 
debonair in her outing clothes. She had 
taken two bass out of that lake in fifteen 
minutes only the week before, and she 
listened commiserately while the sad tale 
of how “de Boss couldn’t seem to get a 
strike nohow,” was poured into her ears, 
while said “Boss” ate in grim silence. 
The score stood Barnard seven, Stick, 
three, the Big Noise nix. Even jolly lit- 
tle Hank Mahaffey—his very name a gale 
of laughter—who had unselfishly devoted 
his entire time to paddling Barnard along 
the lake shore, even Mahaffey, casting 
from the bank had a bass to his credit— 
and his bass was a lunker, too, high rod 
so far, as neither Barnard nor Stick could 
match him. My point of view was that 
it was a shame to spoil the water for all 
these excellent and worthy fishermen be- 
sides using up Frank’s valuable time,— 
back to the twenty-gauge for mine! Give 
me five minutes of blind shooting for all 
the fishing in the world! I also fear 
sheer laziness had a good deal to do with 
my disapproval of bait casting. I have 
caught any quantity of bass, still-fishing 
in eight feet of water with a cricket or 
small frog—a philosophical occupation 
forsooth, and the frying pan never went 
empty—but here I had cast my arms 
out and would have starved to death 
if my rod had been the sole bread- 
winner. 

However, these heretical views were 
hushed up by Frank with considerable 
impatience, as being totally unworthy of 
a sportsman, even a lazy one, and so we 
set out once more. This time there was no 
beating about the bush. We went straight 
to the place where a lusty bass had struck 
me three times before. This time I cast 
the pork minnow fair and square into 
his teeth, he struck, I hooked him and 
two minutes later he was in the boat, 







































Shore Birds and Black Bass 


while everybody crowded around with 
loud acclaim to see THE bass. 

Mercy, what a hubbub! I strongly sus- 
pect it was not the bass but the miracle 


that I had caught one at last that 
brought them around to see it with 
their own eyes. I felt like Louis 
XIV at Vauxhall — to the woods 


with it!’ All this fuss over a poor, slimy 
little fish! Besides I had a theory. It 
was this: If I could get out alone in one 
of those boats, where I could have all the 
time I wanted, to stay as long in one 
likely spot as I chose, to place myself not 
where I ought to cast best but where I 
could cast best with my limited powers 
—TI could land some bass! 

It was easy to put the theory to test. 
Frank’s duty was done,—the Old Man had 
his bass (it might almost have been a 
moose head) and he went ashore for a 
long rest with a sigh of rapturous relief. 
I took the boat and went out alone about 
four o'clock of, a still, warm, sunny after- 
noon. Conditions looked “bassy” and I 
proposed to take my time and cast all the 
well-known coves and lairs to my heart’s 
content. First there was a plaque of lily 
pads in the deep water in the middle of 
the lake that looked good to me for a 
lunker. Nobody had given it more than 
a casual cast so I headed out for it de- 
termined to give it a try. As the boat 
had a curious way of turning around in- 
quiringly trying to find her own stern, it 
was not easy to make any progress to- 
ward the little island of lily pads. There 
were gnats over the glassy water and 
innumerable swallows were swooping 
down, dipping them off the surface. Sud- 
denly, out near the pads there was a 
seething swirl as a big bass struck furi- 
ously at one of the swallows. He came 
clear out of the water but the swallow 
was too quick for him, somersaulting 
out of danger. 

I sent up a prayer of thanksgiving, for 
surely the good Lord had delivered this 
heathen old pirate into my hands. All I 
had to do was to cast into the swirl,—a 
matter of not over fifty feet, and his own 
bad temper would do the rest. Of course 
I cast, and of course I got a backlash in 
my excitement which nearly threw me 
into a frenzy. However, I got it clear 
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and the next cast landed fair and square 
in the swirl. 

He was there, still mad and smarting 
under the loss of that swallow, and he 
took that pork minnow like a whirlwind. 
All I had to do was to hold the rod, for 
he hooked himself and then came out of 
the water like a fury. Next he beat it 
for the bottom, taking all the line I would 
give, and as I felt it was up to me to do 
something, I horsed him back again with 
rod and reel. Then he made the fatal mis- 
take of coming right for the boat as fast 
as hecould dash. I reeled in like a dervish 
and gave him the butt as he neared the 
boat, with the result of flipping him into 
the boat, where I fell on him with an iron 
rowlock and beat his brains out. 

But he wouldn’t stay dead—not for 
more than a few minutes at a time. Every 
now and then would come a violent drub- 
bing from his lair under the stern seat 
where I had cast him after the interview 
with the oar hook. I was afraid to club 


him again, for 1 had already started one 
of the bottom planks. 

After that I manceuvered the wash tub 
over to another ancient battle-ground, a 
protected by 


stump along shore the 





“LANDED THE FIRST LARGEMOUTH AFTER A 
STIFF LITTLE FIGHT” 
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drooping branches of a tulip tree which 
reached nearly to the water. Under its 
shade there lived one of the boss bass of 
the pool, and if you could manage to cast 
yeur lure under the branch and into his 
lair without landing in the twigs you 
would get a rise out of the old fellow. 
He had struck Barnard twice without any 
liarm being done on either side. Ma- 
neuvering the scow into exactly the right 
position to do damage I made a cast which 
surprised even my own scornful and 
skeptical opinion of my capacity as a bait 
caster. It shot out like a hot infielder, 
straight through the narrow space be- 
tween the tulip branch and the water, and 
right into the jaws of the old devil, who 
took it like Johnny Evers at short-stop. 
Wow! But the action was swift! The 
instant I struck he came right out of the 
water and skittered along on his tail he 
was that mad! 

“Down with that tip, you blithering 
idiot!” I gritted, jamming the rod tip 
into the water. It brought the aerial 
promenade to a sudden finish for the old 
dodger did a lightning sneak for bot- 
tom and took three turns around a snag 
before I could stop him. There was noth- 
ing for it but reel the boat slowly up over 
the snag, praying the while to the Red 
Gods to forgive me mine error just this 
once. And for once only they did, for 
I found my friend, the enemy, furiously 
tugging at a stout, springy twig, the hook 
being lodged in the angle of his jaw. He 
was a big brute, but not up to the other. 

Further leisurely circuit of the lake 
consumed an hour of contented casting. 
I began to feel that I had “arrived” and 
this notion was further strengthened by 
another strike off some alder bushes in 
which the strikee was hooked and landed 
in less than forty seconds. Pish! There 
was nothing to it! 

“Any luck?” shouted Stick as the punt 
neared the landing. 


‘I held up the three big bass. “I’m 


one rotten beginner, my fish-eyed friend,” 
I snorted, “but by the eternal gizzards 
yore Unkle Dudley’s an everlastingly stout 
finisher !” 

“That’s no fish,” grinned Mahaffey 
pointing to my biggest, “mine’s got him 
skinned a mile.” 
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“Betcher a dollar he hasn’t,” I retorted 
warmly. 

“See the dollar and raise you a pair of 
mocs he has,” came back Mahaffey. 

“See the mocs and raise you my Sauer 
against your Rem! I tell you my bass is 
high rod. He’ll lick any fish in the pud- 
die!” I vociferated. 

“There’s nothing to it!” yelled Mahaf- 
fey, game to his toes. “I'll bet the house- 
boat mine’ll wipe up the floor with your 
big one and dust it off with the other 
two.” 

“And T’ll just chuck in my power crui- 
ser that my fish is the granddaddy of the 
outfit,—hight man, king of the lily pads, 
czar of the whole lake!” I added, caus- 
tically. 

We put the two bass nose to nose, tail 
to tail, and appointed Stick umpire. He 
lasted just seven seconds,—long enough 
to hurl him bodily into the lake. No 
human being could decide satisfactorily 
between those two fish and we decided 
to let High Rod remain a draw. 

But we had reckoned without the Lady. 
Her skiff was slowly working along shore 
toward the landing with Barnard at the 
oars. There was a cove of big yellow 
lilies within easy casting distance of the 
home platform and one of her delicate 
casts landed in a likely opening and the 
lure wiggled and flipped its way over the 
pads. Suddenly there was a mighty surge 
and a huge bronze camel-back ripped 
through the shallow water. He wanted 
that lure and the Lady couldn't take it 
away from him. The moment she struck 
he went up in the air a mile,—not one 
leap but three, showering the boat with 
spray while Barnard backed frantically 
out of the dangerous yellow lily stalks. 
The Lady was trained to the minute— 
Stick taught her—and the way she fought 
that bass brought us all to our feet yelling 
with admiration. And he tried on every 
trick he knew, too, but with two experi- 
enced fishermen he had no chance. 

Presently the Lady stepped ashore, 
gasping with delight, her face flushed 
with exertion, her brown curls fluttering 
in the breeze. She handed the big fellow 
to Frank, who reached for the scales. 

“High Rod, by ounces and pounds!” he 
shouted, swinging off his hat. 
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$2000.00 Prize Fishing Contest 








List of Prizes and Conditions for 1912 Contest on 
Pages 686-694. 


STORIES OF THE TAKING OF THE 
RECORD FISH 


WRITTEN BY THE WINNERS 


Grand Prize Cutthroat, Loch Leven or Salmon Trout 


First Grand Prize—Cut Throat, Loch 
Leven, or Black-Spotted Salmon Trout 
WON BY GEO. W. COLLIER, JR., BORDENTOWN, 
N. J. 

Weight—12 pounds. 

Length—30¥% inches. 

Girth—18 inches. 

Where Caught—Lake of Two Rivers, 
Algonquin Park. 

Rod—Diamond steel. 

Reel—Vom Hofe. 

Line—Shipley’s black silk. 

Lure—Double spinner. 


The Big Trout of Algonquin Park 
BY GEO. W. COLLIER 


R. WAGNER and I had been talking 
De: a long time about going fishing 

where we really could catch some big 
fellows, and finally decided to visit our 
friends, Mr. Wise and Mr. Curtis, who 
have a very fine camp for boys (Minne- 
Wawa) on the Lake of Two Rivers, Al- 
gonquin Park, Canada. So Friday, July 


14th, found us on the Toronto Express, 
leaving Philadelphia at 6.30 p. m., arriving 
in Toronto the next morning at about 10 
a.m. After a good dinner at the King 
Edward Hotel, we took the train for Al- 
gonquin Park, arriving at Rock Lake Sta- 
tion at 10.30 p.m. Here we were met by 
our genial hosts, in canoes, Mr. Wise and 
Mr. Curtis, who informed us that we had 
seven miles to paddle in order to reach 
camp. Well, everything sounds good when 
you are on a fishing trip, so we started. 
Paddling was new to me, particularly at 
night, so Mr. Curtis put me in the bow 
and told me to look out for “deadheads.” 
Everything went well for a while, when, 
smash! I simply struck one of those logs, 
fair and square, and it seemed to me hard 
enough to sink a motor boat, and except 
for the good qualities of the Peterboro 
canoe I am quite sure that there would 
have been two “wet ones” and some lost 
baggage in White Fish Lake. After this 
our trip was simply delightful, through a 
chain of beautiful lakes and the winding 








































































OUR CAMP 





Madawaska River. Occasionally we would 
start a deer along the banks, and he 
would bound off into the forest, breaking 
the stillness of the night. We finally 
reached camp at 12.30 a. m. 

Camp “Minne-Wawa” is very beauti- 
fully located on a bluff, overlooking the 
Lake of Two Rivers, and to me is an 
ideal place to spend a summer vacation. 
Mr. Wise very kindly prepared lunch for 
us, which we enjoyed very much, and 
then turned in, dreaming of the big ones 
that might lie below us in that beautiful 
lake. 

Sunday dawned clear and beautiful, 
and we were introduced to a Dr. Sebold, 
who is an enthusiastic bait-caster, and 
who almost set us wild relating some of 
his wonderful fishing tales. The Doctor 
said, “Do you see those rocks over there 
in ‘our cove?’ Well,” said he, “a few 
days ago I caught four bass, bait-casting, 
along those rocks that weighed just 16 
pounds.” Well, sir, that gave me the fe- 
ver good and strong, and I began to twist 
and turn uneasily and, thought I to my- 
self, I was sorry it was Sunday. After 


AT THE LAKE OF TWO RIVERS 








dinner the wind began to blow a little, 
and it also began to get cloudy. I got my 
eye on the situation and whispered to 
Dr. Wagner, “Doc,” said I, “do you know 
that I believe this is an ideal afternoon 
for fishing?” 

“No,” said he, “we won't break the Sab- 
bath here; but I'll tell you what we can 
do, and that is we can take that minnow 
trap and set it on the other side of the 
lake so that we will have some live bait 
to use in the morning.” 

“All right,” I replied, “but I am going 
to take my rod, too, just to wet the line 
and get the kinks out of it, that’s all. 
You know I don’t care anything about 
fishing to-day.” 

Well, sir, Drs. Sebold and Wagner 
decided at once, and without any coaxing, 
to do the same thing, and Mr. Curtis con- 
sented to row us across the lake. By this 
time the wind was blowing hard and there 
were quite some waves rolling on the 
lake. I got my rod, which, by the way, 
was a light Diamond steel rod, with a 
Vom Hofe reel, Shipley’s black silk line, 
to which I attached a Hildebrandt double 











GEO. W. COLLIER WITH 12 LB. SALMON TROUT CAUGHT IN LAKE OF TWO RIVERS, 
ALGONQUIN PARK 
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spinner, size C. I want to say also that 
I had used this same line of Shipley’s for 
three seasons, and didn’t take time to 
change it. Thus you will see why it 
caused me so much anxiety later in the 
day, and you will also perceive that it 
must be some line to last so long. 

We had not gone far before something 
struck Dr. Sebold’s line, and after a good 
fight he landed a trout that weighed two 
pounds. We thought that great luck, and 
so it was, but nothing like what was to 
follow. Nothing doing then for quite a 
long time, when Doc Wagner said, “They 
don’t seem to like that white spoon I have 
on; guess I will change and put on some- 
thing else.” 

“Wait,” said Mr. Curtis, “we haven’t 
come to the ‘grounds’ yet.” 

And as he pulled over the fishing 
grounds and approached the mouth of 
the Madawaska River, something hit my 
line with a bang! I yelled to Curtis to 

ack up, as I was positive that I had 
hooked a log, but in an instant I found 
that log was moving, and moving very 
quickly, too. I only had about 150 feet 
of line, and the water there was about 
100 feet deep, and, believe me, that fish 
made a dash for the bottom that made 
my reel sing like a buzz-saw. In fact, 
I burned my thumb on the reel in trying 
to stop him. Dr. Sebold saw at once 
that I had something big on, so took out 
his watch at once in order to time me in 
landing him. I started to reel in slowly, 
when off he went again, boring down to 
the bottom, tearing around in all kinds 
of circles and zigzag dashes, this time 
taking all my line but about two feet. 
Now you can just imagine how I felt with 
but two feet of line to play on—and old 
line, too. Well, I started to pump him, 
and gained about four or five yards, when 
he started off again, and I held my breath 
in fear. The wind was strong and the 
boat was drifting down the lake all the 
time, and it seemed to be getting deeper. 
After about twenty minutes of pumping, 
pulling and mad rushes, in which I gained 
nothing, “Doc” Wagner said, “Boys, we 
are losing time here watching Collier land 
this fish. Suppose we let him off to fight 
this battle out while we go on and try 
to hook another.” But, as I said before, 















Field and Stream 


it was about 100 feet deep, and as I 
could not tread water I decided to re- 
main right in the boat. Numerous sug- 
gestions were offered as to the proper 
methods to handle him. 

Then Dr. Sebold spoke up and said, 
“Well, this lake is three miles long, and 
if you don’t land him going down we will 
turn and come back.” 

That was encouraging, as my left arm 
and hand were very tired, nervous and 
almost played out. I thought he must be- 
gin to feel the strain after thirty min- 
utes of fighting, but Mr. Trout seemed 
tc be getting stronger, or I was getting 
weaker—I don’t know which. 

Mr. Curtis said, “You will have enough 
sport out of this one fish to pay for your 
license.” I was positive of that; the only 
thing I wanted to do was to land him. 

Finally, after forty-five minutes of 
fighting, the big fellow began to give in. 
Now I began to reel him slowly, and he 
came, but fighting some to the very last. 
As he came to the top I said to Curtis, 
“You take the net.” He dipped the net 
under him, but, alas! the net was not 
deep enough and the trout fell out. 

My! what an anxious moment, and I 
held my breath in fear. Again he tried 
the net, but Mr. Salmon flopped out on 
the water with a splash. Well, I'll bet 
that I looked like a stone man. At that 
instant Curtis took the line with his left 
hand, thrust his right hand into the sal- 
mon’s mouth, among all of those teeth, 
until his fingers came out at the gills, and 
lifted him into the boat. My! what a 
monster salmon trout. Dr. Sebold ex- 
claimed, “I'll bet he will weigh 20 
pounds”; Dr. Wagner said, “I believe he 
will go 18 pounds,” and, of course, at that 
moment I was willing to believe any 
weight around 20 pounds. After hailing 
Mr. Wise, who was on a nearby island 
with a camera, we had several photo- 
graphs taken of the fish and then rowed 
back to camp. Here we found our prize 
to be 36% inches long, 18 inches girth, 
and to weigh just 12 pounds. There was 
no more fishing done that day, but great 
excitement in camp, the boys all wanting 
to know how, when and where the big 
fish was caught. After things had calmed 
down somewhat, “Doc” said, “You are 
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certainly the lucky one; it doesn’t matter 
where we go, you always get the big one. 
Are you going back to set that minnow 
trap?” “No,” I replied, “not to-day; my 
line is wet enough, and has all of the 
kinks out of it, too.” 

We remained in camp, having a most 
delightful time and lots of good luck for 
two weeks. One afternoon in particular, 
Mr. Curtis, Dr. Wagner and myself 
caught eleven trout that weighed 35 
pounds, and next season we hope to re- 
turn and try for another record fish. 


Second Grand Prize—Cut-Throat, Loch 
Leven, or Black-Spotted Salmon Trout 
WON BY H. H. CROCKETT, BRYANT POND, 
MAINE 

Weight—11 pounds, 8 ounces. 
Length—31'% inches. 

Girth—18 inches. 

Where Cayght—Bryant Pond, Maine. 
Rod—Bristol steel. 

Reel—Expert. 

Line—Silk. 

Lure—Silver Phantom minnow. 





Catching the Big Salmon Trout 
BY H. H, CROCKETT 

ALK about fishing, you ought to 
i 3 have been with Ben Billings and me 

when we caught the big salmon at 
Bryant Pond, Maine. Gee! it was fun. 
Ben and I had been trolling for some time 
with my Bristol steel rod, expert reel and 
a Silver Phantom minnow. We had about 
given up catching anything, and were 
rowing toward shore in about twenty feet 
of water when something gave my rod a 
mighty pull and took out two hundred feet 
of line. 

“Gosh!” Ben shouted. “What have 
you got?” 

“Don’t know,” I answered. “Back! 
Pull for deep water!” and Ben pulled 
as fast as his failing strength would let 
him. Ben is no fairy, tipping the beam at 
230 pounds, and I am not far behind. But 
it took us both to capture that fish. He 
was out of the water and in; he would 
come toward the boat and then go from 
it. All of the time Ben was shouting, 
“Don’t lose him! Don’t lose him!” and 
the state of my mind was what you might 
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, 


call “bughouse,” for I was pretty sure 
I would lose him. 

As he came out of the water the sec- 
ond time I yelled to Ben, “He’s a whale!” 
and he answered back, “He’s bigger than 
one!” 

The fish tried his best to make for the 
shoals, but we kept him in deep water. 
After half an hour’s fighting I got him 
near the boat, and Ben landed him in a 








MESSRS, CROCKETT AND BILLINGS WITH 11 
LB. 8 0Z. LOCHLEVEN TROUT 


big net. “Gosh a-mighty!” was the joint 
exclamation of both of us when the 
trout came, dripping and flinging show- 
ers of spray over the gunwale. Well might 
we exclaim; the quarry proved to be a 
huge specimen of the salmon-trout family. 
He was a big male, fat and lusty, with an 
enormous upward-hooked jaw and blood 
in his eye. He objected to the boat and 
proceeded to try to get out of it. The 
three of us going all at once in the frail 
boat made lively doings. Soon, however, 
the fish was subdued. No reasonable fish 
could buck a combination like us for 
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very long. When viewing him thor- 
oughly, we found that there were two 
hooks under his tongue and one in 
his jaw. He had torn the three hooks 
from the tail of the minnow. On 
bringing him ashore we found that he 
measured 311% inches in length and gir- 
dled 18 inches, weighed 11 pounds, 8 
ounces. About this time the people in the 
village began to congregate to view the 
remains. They came from all directions. 
In order that no doubts as to the size of 
the trout can be entertained by pos- 
terity, Walter Arkell, the photographer, 
was summoned and made a series of pic- 
tures—some of Ben and me and the fish; 
some of the fish alone. After printing 
them on postcards, Arkell made a small 
fortune by the sale of the cards. All of 
the time that we were measuring and 
photographing the village people were 


gathering and making remarks. One fel- 
low came up and said, “By thunder and 


lightning ! where did you get that? What 
is it?” Another, “Gol darn it! Do you 


suppose I could get one like that?” I 
told him I thought he could if he fished 
twenty years for it the same as I had. 

It was late in the evening by this time. 
We began to wonder what we should do 
with it. Ben wanted it stuffed and I 
thought I would like to stuff myself with 
it. We finally decided to send it to Nash, 
of Norway, as we found that he would 
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skin it and return the meat to us. We 
now have two fine mounts of it. He split 
it in half and set up each side on an oval 
board. 

After deciding how to dispose of him, 
we could not do anything more until 
morning. The remains were taken to 
John Titus’ meat shop and put on ice. 
John was busy most of the night showing 
it to the remainder of the village people 
that were late about hearing of the won- 
derful catch. After sending it to the 
taxidermist that was not the end; all that 
was talked for the next week was fish, 
fish, all times of the day. The mounts 
have been on exhibition all this summer. 
People from all parts of the State have 
called to see them. Prof. H. E. Smith, of 
Annapolis, thinks it was the fish he saw 
catching birds the summer he stopped in 
my cottage, at the head of the lake. 
Douglas McCullum, of New York, was 
very sure that it was the fish he hooked 
but lost, or it might have been a twin 
brother. Fishing has been extra good 
this season. Some very good fish have 
been caught, but nothing came near my 
big one. If I never get another I am sat- 
isfied. If I should happen to catch one 
I would not throw him back in the lake. 
{ think there are a great many more for 
some fortunate fellow to get if he will 
only have patience and fish twenty years 
as I did. 





OCTOBER GREETINGS 


BY ELEANOR C. HULL 


The sunlit, sweet, September days are done; 

The maple’s yellowing leaves begin to fall; 

But bright October’s buoyant breath has set our hearts aglow, 
We read her cheery greetings wheresoever we may go,— 

In silver spider webs but lately spun, 


In crimson ivy tangled on the wall. 
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Open Season for Game 





The United Sates aad Canada, 1912. 


(Compiled by T. S. Palmer, C. E. Brewster, and Frank L. Earnshaw) 





U. S. Department of Agriculture 
BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 


The following table shows the open seasons for game in the United States and Canada arranged on a uniform plan. 
The first date of the open season and the first date of the close season are given, so that CLOSE SEASONS 


MAY BE FOUND BY REVERSING THE DAT 


When the season is closed for several years the first date 


on which shooting is permitted, as Oct. 1, 1913, appears in the table. 

A few unimportant species and the numerous local exceptions in Maine, Wisconsin, Wyoming, Maryland, North 
Carolina, Florida, Arkansas, California, Washington, and Oregon have been omitted. The State laws of Maryland 
and the most general of the county laws of North Carolina have been followed. All the omitted seasons are 


published in Farmers’ Bulletin No. sro. ‘‘Game Laws for 1912, 


except the county seasons of Maryland and 


North Carolina, which are published in Posters No. 28 and No. 26 of the Biological Survey. These publications 
may be had free on application to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


The term rabbit includes ‘‘hare’’ of the Canadian laws; quail, the bird known as ‘‘partridge’’ in the South; grouse 


includes Canada grouse, sharp-tailed grouse. ruffed grouse (known as “‘partridge’’ in the North and ‘“‘pheasant 


in the South), and all other members of the family except prairie chickens, ptarmigan, and sage hens; introduced 
pheasant is restricted to the Old World pheasants; and goose includes “ brant.”’ 


States are arranged geographically and grouped according to the Hallock Code. 





*Laws of 1912 not received. +Localexceptions. Certain species. 
when the op-ning or closing date fails on Sunday. 


Additional open seasons.—BSig Game: Unorganized Territories, July 
15-Uct. 1. Caribou: Newfoundland. Aug. 1-()ct. 1. Squirrel: 
Kentucky June 16-Sept. 15; Wild Turkey§: Oklahoma, Mar. 15- 
Apr. 16. Woodcock: Delaware, Nov. 15-Jan. 1; Maryiand, July 1- 
Aug. 1+. Plover, rail: Ohio, Mar. 1-Apr. 21. Snipe: New Jersey, 
Mar. 1-May 1 (Wilson snipe only), Ohio, Mar. 1-Apr. 21; Duck, 
goose, swan: Ohio, Mar. 1-Apr. 21; Michigan (biuebuill, butterball, 
canvasback, pintail, redhead, spoonbill, whistler, widgeon, an 
sawbill ducks, Mar. 2-Apr. 11; mallard, teal, Sept. 16-Jan. 1). 
Shore birds, goose, brant: Washington, along the coast and 6 miles 
inland, Mar. 1-June1. Shore birds, water fowl: Ontario,south of 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, Montreal to loronto, and Guelph and 
Goderich Railroad, Sept. 15-Dec. 16 

6 District of Columbia.— Hunting prohibited except on the marshes of 
the Eastern Branch north of the Anacostia Bridge and on the 
Virginia shore of the Potomac. 

? Virginia.—Sguirrel. Brunswick and Greenesville counties, Nov. 1- 
Feb.1; Isle of Wight and Southampton counties, Sept. 1-Jan 16. 
Warren, Nov. 16-Jan. 1. Quail, grouse, wild turkey, woodcock 
west of Blue Ridge, Nov. 1-Jan. 1. Dove: Brunswick and 
Greenesville counties, Aug. 16-Jan. 15. 

d@ Indiana —Hunting any game except waterfowl prohibited Oct. 1- 
Nov. 10 (Laws of 1905, ch. 160, sec. 608). 

¢California.—Dzer (males only); First ana third districts, Aug. 16- 
Nov. 1; sixth district, Aug. 16-Sept. 16. Tree squirrel: Mendocino 
County, unprotected. Valley quail: Sixth district, Oct. 16-Nov. 
1 Dove: Second and fifth districts, Aug. 1-Oct. 16; fourth and 
sixth districts, Sept. 1-Nov. 1. Duck: First and sixth districts, 
Oct 1-Mar. R Black brant: First district, Oct. 1-Apr. 1. For 
definition of the six game districts see Farmers’ Bulletin No. 610. 

f British Colambia.—South of lat. 65° seasons for Columbian deer, 
quail, grouse, prairie chicken, ptarmigan, pheasant, snipe, duck, 
and goose are fixed by proclamation. 

g Deer.— Maine: Applies to Aroostook, Franklin, Hancock, Oxford, 
Penobscot, Piscataquis, Somerset, and Washington counties. 
Season Oct. 1-Nov.1 in Androscoggin County; Nov. 1-Dec. Lin 
other counties, with local exceptions in Hancock, Knox, and 
Waldo counties. New Hampshire: Applies to Coos County. 
Season Nov. 1-Dec. 15 in Casroli and Grafton counties; Dec. 1- 
Dec. 16 in other counties Massachusetts: Season only in Berk- 
shire, Bristol, Essex, Franklin, Hampden, Hampshire, Middlesex, 
and Worcester counties; no open season in rest of State. New 
York: Applies only to the Adirondacks and wholly inclosed parks; 
seasonin Ulster County and 9 towns in Sullivan County and in 
Deer Park, Orange County, Nov. 1-Nov. 16; no open season in 
rest of State. Wisconsin: Applies to Pierce, Dunn, Eau Claire, 
Trempealeau, Jackson, Juneau, Wood, Marathon. Langlade, 
Oconto, and all counties north. Virginia: Oct. 1-Feb. 2 in 
Brunswick and Greenesville counties. South Carolina: Aug. 1- 
Feb. Lin Berkeley County. Tennessee: Dec. 1-Jan. Lin Fentress 
County. Oregon: Sept. 15-Nov. 1 in Wallowa, Union, Baker, 
Malheur, Umatilla, Grant and Harney counties. Oklahoma: No 
open season in Caddo, Comanche. Delaware, Kiowa, and Swanson 
counties. Jdako: Sept. 20-Dec. 20 in Bonner, Clear-water. Idaho, 
Kootenai, Latah, Nez Perce, and Shoshone counties. Ontario: 
Nov. 1, 1914, in Dufferin, Grey, Simcoe, and Wellington counties. 

7 Oct. 1-Dec. 1 in Ottawa and Pontiac counties. 


§Males only. {In New York the season opens or closes one day earlier 


hk Moose and Caribou.—Alaska: North of lat. 62°, Aug. 1-Dec. 11; 
caribou on the Kenai Peninsula, Aug. 1, 1914. Ontario: South 
of the Canadian Pacific R. R. between Mattawa and Manitoba 
boundary, Nov. 1-Nov. 16. Qsebec: Moose. Oct. 1-Dec. 1 in 
Ottawa and Pontiac counties. Nova Scotia: Moose in Cape 
Breton Oct. 1, 1915. 


# Elk.—/daho, in Fremont and Bingham counties, Sept. 1-Jan. 1, in 
Bonner, Clearwater, Idaho, Kootenai, Latah, Nez Perce, and 
Shoshone counties, protected to Sept. 1, 1916. 


J Elk and sheep.— Wyoming: Only in Carbon, Freemont, Uinta, and 
parts of Big Horn and Park counties. 


k Sheep.— Alaska: North of lat. 62°, Aug. 2-Dee. 11. British Colum- 
dia: Sept. 1, 1913, in Yale, Okanagan, and Similameen districts; 
no open season south of the Canadian Pacific R. R. between the 
coast and the Columbia River, from Revelstoke to the Interna- 
tional Boundary. 


2 Rabbit,—Connecticut: Dec. 1-Jan. 15, only with dogs and ferrets. 
New York: varying hare, Nov. 1-Feb. 1. 

m Squirrel.—Arkansas: May 1-Dec, 1 in Lee, Monroe, Phillips, and 
St. Francis counties, 


 Quail.—California: Mountain quail, Sept. 1-Dec. 1. Oregon: Oct. 
15-Dec. 15 in Jackson and Josephine counties ; Oct. 16, 1918, in 7 
counties east of Cascades. 


o Grouse.—Jdako: North of Salmon River, Sept. 1-Dec. 1. Oregon: 
no open season in 6 counties east of Cascades. 


p Woodcock.—New Hampshire: Coos and Grafton counties, Sept. 16- 
Dec. 1. 


q Plover.—New Hampshire: Killdeer, upland plover, Bartramian sand- 
piper, Oct.1, 1917. Penxsylouanta: Law applies to upland plover 
only. Separate seasons for upland plover as follows: Vermont, 
Aug. 1, 1915; Massachusetis: July 15, 1915 (no season for killdeer 
or piping plover); New Yersey: Aug. 1, 1916; Louisiana: July 1- 
Apr 1; Manitoba, July 1-Jan. 1. Separate seasons for killdeer; 
Nebraska: Sept.1-May 2. 


r Curlew, Rail —Curlew protected under term “shorebirds.” Vir- 
ginia, law does not apply to sora, 


s Duck.—Separate seasons for teal in Tenmessee, Aug. 1-Apr. 15; 
mallard and black duck, Nov. 1-Mar,16, and sheidrake, Nov. 1- 
Apr. 11, in New Jersey; blue-winged tealin Lomisianwa, Sept. 15- 
Apr. 1; black mallard in Louisiana, Aug.1-Mar. 1; and wood duck 
as follows: Maine, to 1916, except Oxford County, Sept. 1-Jan 1; 
New Hampshire, Oct. 1, 1911; Vermont, Sent. 15,1916 ; Massachu- 
setts, Sept. 1, 1916; Connecticut, Sept. 1, 1919; New York, no open 
season; New F$ersey, Apr. 1, 1916; Delaware, Sept. 1-Nov. 1; 
Virginia, Aug. 1-Jan. 1; West Virginia, no open season; Tennessee, 
Aug. 1-Apr. 15; South Carolina, Sept. 1-Mar. 1; Lomisiana, Sept. 
1-Mar.1, 

t Goose. — North Dakota: Goose and brant may be shot more than one- 
half mile from permanent waters. Separate seasons for brant as 
follows: California, Nov, 1-Mar, 16 (except first district, Oct. 1- 
Apr. 1; see foot note ¢); Prince Edward Island, Apr. 20-Jan. 1, 


% Bear.—Alasha: Large brown bears, Oct. 1-July 2. 
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localities for fishing and hunting. 








EDITOR'S NOTE—The aim of this department is to present to our readers reports on desirable 
We have a great many of these coming in by every mail. 
best have been culled out—not places where the luck was “fair,” but where it was ‘‘ splendid.’’ 
impossible for us, in the limited space available, to print names of hotels, guides, etc., but write us direct 
for information concerning any locality whatever you are interested in, and be sure to mention in 
writing, later, to the hotel or guide, that your information came from our “ Where to Go" department. 
This is important, as you will then get the best treatment, both as to terms and accommodation. 
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The Where to Go Department this month 
gives a number of the big game hunting lo- 
calities for which there was no room in the 
September issue also the best southern 
hunting and fishing places. This is the 
last issue which will contain Where To Go 
information this yea , and this department 
will not be published again until next April, 
when the spring fishing begins. Our infor- 
mation files, however, are always open to 
readers of FieLp AND STREAM and inquiries 
by mail will receive prompt attention. 

New England States 

Kennebago, Maine. Reached by Maine 
Central Ry. to South Rangeley, thence by 
steamer to Kennebago. Excellent accommo- 
dations at Grant’s Camps, on Kennebago 
Lake, rates $2.50 day. Guides to hire. Good 
deer and bear shooting in season, and par- 
tridge also are plentiful 

Mosquito, Somerset Co., Maine. Reached 
by Maine Central Ry. Good accommoda- 
tions at Jones Camps, $14 a week. Guides 
$3.50 day. Some bear and moose, and deer 
are plentiful. 


Roach River, Piscataqu’s Co., Maine. Ac- 


commodations at Randall’s Camps, $2 day. 
Guides $3 day. Moose, bear, deer and 
grouse plentiful. 

Monson, Piscataquis Co., Maine. Accom- 
modations at camp of A. Seeman. Rates $2 
day. Guides $3 day. Moose, deer, foxes, 


partridge and small game plentiful. 

Oxbow, Aroostook Co., Maine. Reached 
by Bangor & Aroostook Ry. Accommoda- 
tions at Libby Bros. Camp. $2 day. Guides 
$2.50 day. Moose, deer, bear, ducks and 
partridge plentiful. 

Ashland, Aroostook Co., Maine. Reached 
by Bangor & Aroostook Ry. Accommoda- 
tions at Henry Rafford’s Camp, $2 day. 
Guides $3 day. Moose, bear, deer, foxes, 
partridge, ducks, snipe, etc., plentiful. 

Kineo, Piscataquis Co., Maine. Accommo- 
dations at Mt. Kineo House. Our inform- 
ant made two weeks camping trip from here. 
Moose, deer, partridge, etc., plentiful in this 
region. 

Eustis, Franklin Co., Maine. Reached by 
Boston & Maine Ry. to Portland, Maine Cen- 
tral to Fesington, Sandy River & Rangeley 
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Lakes R. R. to Bigelow and stage to Eustis 
Accommodations at Jim Pond Camps, $2 
day. Guides $3 day. Deer, bear, moose, 
partridge, snipe, etc., plentiful. 


Middle Atlantic States 


Wolf Pond, Franklin Co., N. Y. Reached 
by N. Y. C. Ry. Our informant camped out 
for two weeks. There are deer and bear in 
this locality and grouse are plentiful. 

Hunter, Greene Co., N. Y. Reached by 
West Shore R. R. to Kingston, then Ulster 
& Delaware to Kaaterskill Junction, then 
change for train to Hunter. Accommoda- 
tions at farm house. $1 day. Fox, coons 
deer, rabbits, bear, partridge, etc., are plen- 
tiful. Guides not needed. 

Edwards Park, Columbia Co., N. Y. 
Reached by N. Y. C. Ry. Accommodations 
at farm house. $1 day. Partridge, wood- 
cock and squirrels plentiful. 

Roscoe, Sullivan Co., N. Y. Reached by 
Ont. & Western Ry. Good accommodations 
at boarding house $7 week. Rabbits and 
partridge plentiful. 


Southern States 


In the region around Lake Drummond, 
Dismal Swamp, Va., bears and deer are 
numerous, also small game such as raccoons, 
wildcats, otter, mink, etc. Accommodations 
can be had at a camp on Lake Drummond 
but considered poor. Our informant stopped 
at Suffolk and reached lake on horseback 
Write to Suffolk Deer Club, Suffolk, Va., for 
information. 

Boydton, Va. Reached by Southern Ry. 
Good accommodations and competent guides 
at Atkin’s place. Write O. M. Atkins, Box 
33, Boydton, Va., for full particulars. Good 
hunting country. 

Virginia Beach, Va. Reached by Norfolk 
Southern Ry. Accommodations at “The 
Hunter’s Home,’ Geo. W. Whitehurst, 
Prop. Canvas backs, redheads, mallards, 
wigeons, ruddy and bluewing teal ducks in 
abundance, also geese and swan. Guides 
and all equipment can be procured at Hunt- 
er’s Home. 

Meherrin, Va., 132 miles from Norfolk. 
Hotel accommodations. Quail, deer, turkey, 
squirrels and rabbits in this district. 

Cullen, Va., 151 miles from Norfolk. Ac- 
commodations $1.50 day. Guides to hire. 
Deer, turkey, partridge and rabbits plentiful. 

Other good districts in Virginia where 
there is good deer shooting, partridge, tur- 
key, etc., are Aspen, Kenbridge, Adsit, Seb- 
rell, Jarratt and Burdette. 

From Savannah, Ga., one can go out with 
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the fishermen in their boats. They charge 
from $1 to $1.50 for the accommodation. 
These boats go right out to where there is 
good fishing for bluefish, sea trout, and 
drum. 

New Smyrna, Volusia Co., Fla. Reached 
by Florida East Coast Ry. Accommodations 
at Rose Villa, H. D. Smith, Prop. $2 day. 
Guides to hire. Deer, quail, turkey, squirrels 
and duck plentiful. Also good fishing for 
bass, trout, sheepshead, bluefish, shark and 
whiting. Best season December to May. 

Boca Grande, Lee Co., Fla. Reached by 
Seaboard Air Line. Accommodations at 
Boca Grande Hotel $10-$15 a week, or at 
Tarpon Inn $3 to $4 day. Kingfish, Spanish 
mackerel, channel bass, albacore, red and 
black grouper, bluefish and tarpon are all 
caught here in abundance. 

Long Key, Monroe Co., Fla. Reached by 
Fr. E. C. Ry. Accommodations at Long Key 
Fishing Camp. L. P. Schutt, Mgr. Tarpon, 
kingfish, amberjack and barracuda are plen- 
tiful. 

Leesburg, Lake Co., Fla. Reached by Sea- 
board Air Line. Good accommodations at 
Lake View House, E. C. Worrell, Prop. 
Rates $30 week. Guides $1.50 day. Boats 
free. Quail, dove, snipe, woodduck, rabbits 
and duck plentiful. Bass fishing excellent in 
Lake Harris and Lake Griffin. 

Melrose, Alachua Co., Fla. Reached by 
Seaboard Air Line. Quail and ducks to be 
had, also good bass fishing in Santa Fe 
Lake. Accommodations can be secured at 
house of Mr. T. A. Birt, $6 week. 

Panacea, Wakulla Co., Fla. Reached by 
Georgia, Florida & Alabama Ry. Accommo- 
dations at hotel $10 week. Ducks, geese and 
quail plentiful. Guide with motor boat and 
decoys charges $6 day. 

Westville, Holmes Co., Fla. Reached by 
Pensacola & Atlantic Ry. Accommodations 
can be had at Gillis House at $1 day. Guides 
$2 day. Good fishing for bass, pickerel, perch 
and suckers. 

Sarasota, Manatee Co., Fla. Reached by 
Seaboard Air line. Good accommodations 
can be secured at hotels at rates from $10 to 
$30 a week. Sea trout, tarpon, red fish, king 
fish, groupers, sheepshead, are all caught in 
abundance. Power boats for fishing can be 
hired at about $7 a day. 

Bay Port, Hernando Co., Fla. Reached by 
Atlantic Coast Line. Accommodations at 
Bay Port Hotel $8 week. Guides $1.50 day. 
Weakfish, channel bass, sheepshead, etc., 
plentiful, also large-mouth bass fishing. 
Ducks and quail plentiful, also some deer 
and bear. 

Maples, Lee Co., Fla. Reached by At- 











lantic Coast Line to Fort Myers, then by 
boat over to Naples. Accommodations at 
hotel $2.50 to $3.50 day. Guides $3 for hunt- 
ing, $5 day with motor boat for fishing 
Practically all the Florida salt-water fish 
are found here. There is good deer and 
quail shooting. 

Mayport, Fla. Reached by F. E. C. Ry. 
from Jacksonville. Hotel accommodations 
$2 day. Guide with launch for fishing $3 
day. Sheepshead, sea trout, whiting and 
channel bass plentiful. 

Crystal River, Citrus Co., Fla. Reached 
by Atlantic Coast Line. Accommodations at 
Crystal River Inn $2 day. Channel bass, 
tarpon, etc., plentiful. Quail, deer, bear and 
wild turkey plentiful. 

Other good districts for hunting and fish- 
ing in Florida are: Bartow, Polk Co.; St 
Marks, Wakulla Co.; McDavid, Escambia 
Co.; Johns Pass, Hillsborough Co.; Port 
Orange, Volusia Co.; Brooklyn, Clay Co.; 
Stewart, Brevard Co., and Ft. Pierce, St. 
Lucie Co. 

Brookwood, Tuscaloosa Co., Ala. Reached 
by Louisville & Nashville R. R. Deer, turkey 
and quail shooting reported fair along the 
Warrior River. 

Myrtlewood, Marengo Co., Ala Reached 
by Louisville & Nashville R. R. Deer, bear, 
wild turkey, etc., are reported plentiful along 
the Tombigbee River, west of this point. 

St. Joseph, Tensas Co., La. Accommoda- 
tions at hotel $2 a day. Excellent black bass 
fishing in Lake Bruen. Deer, wild turkey, 
quail, etc., are plentiful. 

Quebec, Madison Co., La. Reached by 
Illinois Central Ry. There is excellent 
hunting for deer, turkey, wildcats, bears, 


coons, ‘possum, etc., in the Tensas River 
district. Black bass are plentiful in Tensas 
River. Write Mr. Arnold, Megr., Quebec 


Planting Co., Quebec, La., for full infor- 
mation. 

Tarpon Island, Nueces Co. Texas. 
Reached by Southern Pacific. Accommoda- 
tions can be secured at $2 day. Guide with 
launch $4 day. Sea trout, Spanish mackere 
redfish, sheepshead, bluefish, etc., plentiful, 
also tarpon. Good duck and geese shooting. 

Branson, Taney Co., Mo. Reached by 
Missouri Pacific Ry. & Iron Mountain route. 
Hotel accommodations $2 day. Guides $1.50 
a day. Good black bass fishing, and quail 
and turkey to be found. Also deer. 

Udall, Ozark Co., Mo., 35 miles from rail- 
way. Accommodations at White Oak Farm. 
Guides to hire. Squirrels, rabbits, quail and 
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turkey abundant. A number of rivers here 
in the Ozarks furnish good bass fishing. 

McComb, Pike Co., Miss. Reached by 
Illinois Central Ry. Good accommodations 
at Dixie Camp, J. A. Jacola, Prop. $14 
week. Guides not needed. Good quail shoot- 
ing, also fishing for black bass. All salt- 
water fish in Gulf. 

Pass Christian, Harrison Co. Miss 
Reached by Louisville & Nashville Ry. Ho- 
tel accommodations $15 a week. Tarpon, 
redfish, blackfish. Spanish mackerel, etc. 
Power boats or skiffs to hire with guides 


Rocky Mountain States 


Steamboat Springs, Routt Co. Col. 
Reached by Moffat Ry. from Denver. Ac- 
commodations at Kinney’s Ranch $2 day. 
Guides not needed. Horses $1 day. Deer 


and grouse plentiful. 

Monarch P. O., Middle Park, Grand Co, 
Colo. Reached by Denver & Rio Grande 
Ry. Good accommodations at Murray’s 
Camps, $15 week. Guides not needed. Deer 
and grouse plentiful during short season. 

Good districts in Wyoming for elk, deer, 
bear, sheep, etc., are Jackson’s Hole, Boul- 
der, Fremont Co.; Thayne, Valley, and 
Bondurant. 


Canada 


Brazil Lake, Yarmouth Co., N. S. Reached 
by Dominion Atlantic Ry. Accommodations 
at farmhouse $5 week. Guides $3 day. This 
is in the moose country and partridge are 
also plentiful. 

Doaktown, Northumberland Co., N. B. 
Reached by C. P. R. Accommodations at 
hotel $1 day. Good guides can be secured 
here at $3 to $4 a day. Moose, bear, deer, 
caribou, etc., plentiful. 

Newcastle, Northumberland Co., N. B. 
Reached by Intercolonial Ry. Accommoda- 
tions at Hotel Miramichi $2 day. Good 
guides can be secured at $4 day. Moose, 
deer and caribou. Edward Menzies is re- 
ported as a good guide and capable of con- 
ducting trip into good big game country. 

Lake Palfrey, York Co., N. B. Reached 
by Boston & Maine to Vanceboro, thence by 
motor boat to camp. Accommodations at 
Camp Knot A Care, F. C. Strong, Prop. 
Moose, deer and bear plentiful. 

Taymouth, York Co., N. B. Reached by 
Intercolonial Ry. Robert Craig and Alfred 
Nichols are both good guides, $3 to $4 day. 
Moose, deer, caribou and bear. 
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Votes for the Small Mouth 
Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 

Sir: Very interesting indeed is the con- 
tioversy in the Big vs. Small Mouth Bass 
question of gameness. Until, however, such 
an excellent sportsman and authoritative an- 
gler as Mr. Dilg championed the big mouth 
I did not believe the subject susceptible of 
argument; notwithstanding so eminent an 
ichthyographist as Dr. Henshall has asserted 
that, when found in the same waters, the two 
are equally gamy. 

Dr. Grey's recent article in Fretp AND 
STREAM was very entertaining, but beyond 
proving himself the egotist that he good- 
humoredly says all fishermen are, I failed 
to discover any very convincing argument to 
support the big mouth claims. His article, 
most of the articles in behalf of the Oswego, 
strikes me as coming within the category 
of special pleading. Of course, Dr. Grey’s 
experience, as well as that of Mr. Dilg and 
Dr. Henshall, has been vastly larger than 
mine; equally true is it that all three gentle- 
men have made a closer study of the species. 
But, after all, there is no second-hand infor- 
mation, no more dicta, however well found- 
ed, that can be so reliable, so incontrovertible 
as one’s own experience. And my rather lim- 
ited experience, gained largely in Eastern 
waters, but in no inconsiderable extent in 
Southern waters, with a passing familiarity 
with some Canadian waters, has all been the 
same—the small mouth is far the more gamy. 
I am not belittling the big mouth; I know 
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he predominates; he may be the “people’s 
fish”; but, granting that, we are not justi- 
fied in evading the preponderance of evidence 
nor in resorting to special pleading to up- 
hold our case. 

Why should “in the same waters” be made 
to qualify the claim? Why should not the 
question be: Which is the more gamy? The 
fact that the small mouth naturally seeks the 
colder and swifter stream, or the deeper 
and cooler and rockier parts of the lake, in 
a measure at least, proves him the more 
gamy. Is it not true of trout, of salmon, that 
they avoid the sluggish, heavy waters? And 
is it not natural that such a habitat should 
bring about greater qualities of gameness 
than are resultant from mud- or moss-bot- 
tomed waters in which lethargy is unescap- 
able? There may be instances in which the 
small mouth has been introduced into lakes, 
ponds, or what not, where lily pads, logs, 
moss, etc., to say nothing of mud, abound, 
and he may become sufficiently anemic to 
compare with his Oswego brother; but, given 
his choice, the bronzeback, I contend, will 
not seek such waters, while the Oswego pre- 
fers them. Even so, where they are found 
in the same water, my experience has been 
that in the vast majority of cases the small 
mouth outgames his brother by long odds. 

Again, it has been my pleasure—abetted 
by my curiosity—to interview any number 
of fishermen, and anglers, as contradistin- 
guished from the fisherman, since this con- 
troversy started, and without exception it 
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has been maintained that the small mouth 
was the more gamy. 

While it is true, I think, that the large 
mouth much more readily strikes artificial 
bait, yet it is not true that small mouth will 
not. I have caught small mouth, and many 
of them, upon the same lures that one uses 
in casting for the big mouth—artificial min- 
nows, spoons, etc. The Oswego beng found 
so frequently in shallow water may account 
for his avidity in this respect, especially 
when a surface bait is used. But whatever 
the cause, the fact remains as stated. 

Briefly, my experience has been that the 
bronzeback or small moutii will show greater 
activity, will break water more frequently, 
will pull harder and fight longer, and will 
display more versatility in his resistance nine 
times in ten; nor am I fearful of an ava- 
lanche of contradiction from anglers who 
have fished for both to any extent when I 
assert that he is twice as gamy as the big 
mouth. And this I say without prejudice. 

Washington, D. C. Jno. RitcuHiE, Jr. 


In Favor of the Large Mouth 


Editors F1rLD AND STREAM: 

I have been much interested in the dis- 
cussion going on in your magazine for 
months between the champions of big mouth 
end small mouth bass. Mr. Corbett’s claim 
that the small mouth is the better fighter 
has many supporters of experience. The 
same may be said of Mr. Dilg’s claims for 
the big mouth. I am personally acquainted 
with Mr. Dilg, having many times inet him 
in Northern Wisconsin, and know him to 
be a gentleman and a true sportsman as 
well as a fisherman of long and wide ex- 
perience. Casting for bass is his long suit. 
In the rivers and lakes of Northern Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Minnesota big mouth 
bass are generally taken by casting. Small 
mouth are also captured in the same man- 
ner, but they are also captured by trolling 
slowly, and by still fishing. Mr. Dilg’s par- 
tiality for casting may have created in him 
a prejudice in favor of the fish he gener- 
ally goes after with his casting outfit. For 
like reason or other reasons, Mr. Corbett 
and his supporters may be prejudiced in fa- 
vor of the small mouth. 

Fishermen of experience should know 
there are many things to be considered be- 
fore rightfully bestowing the champion belt 
for the best fighting qualities upon either. 
At one season of the year the bass puts up 
a more stubborn defense than at other 
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seasons. At any season of the year there is 
a difference in the fighting qualities of the 
same kind of bass of the same size. There 
seems to be a difference in the pluck of both 
kinds of bass, the same as there is a differ- 
ence in the pluck and courage and fighting 
qualities of men. Every fisherman cf ex- 
perience has no doubt noticed that in a catch 
of half a dozen small mouth bass, say of 
three pounds each, one or two have given 
him an extra hard fight. The same is true 
of the big mouth. The same is true of 
muscallonge. A musky of 15 pounds will 
frequently show as stubborn a resistance, 
and will give the sportsman a fight as long 
and as hard as a 25-pounder. 

Again, something depends upon the place 
the bass is hooked—if hooked in the tip of 
either jaw he can close his mouth, and he 
will fight harder and longer than if hooked 
in the side of the mouth so as to hold his 
mouth partially open. 

A writer, Mr. Ans. B. Decker, who con- 
tributed an article in your last number, states 
that he has had a life-long practical experi- 
ence in taking both kinds of bass. That 
he may be blindfolded and can tell within 
five minutes after a bass strikes whether it 
is a big mouth or a small mouth. He 
champions the small mouth as a fighter. 

Now, Mr. Decker might have told you 
that any fisherman of experience will know, 
within one minute, or within one-half a 
minute, after he gets a strike, whether the 
fish be a large mouth or a small mouth bass. 
The small mouth bass takes the bait min- 
cingly. If the bait be a minnow, he takes 
the tail of the minnow in his mouth, runs 
away a few feet, then turns it and takes 
it into his mouth head first. If the fisher- 
man strikes before the bait is turned he 
does not get his fish. The big mouth bass 
takes the bait at one gulp and the fisher- 
man should then strike to hook his fish. 
These habits of the two kinds of bass are 
well knewn to every fisherman, and he need 
not have his eyes open to know which of 
the two kinds of bass has taken his bait. 

These fish observe these habits in the use 
of almost any kind of bait except a fly. If 
the smal] mouth takes the fly, which it 
sometimes does, the hook is taken into the 
mouth at once and the fisherman may strike 
without waiting for the bait to be turned. 
This, of course, is also true of the big mouth. 
Both kinds of bass may be taken at certain 
times and certain seasons with a fly hook. 
Even in fly fishing the fisherman knows 
whether he has hooked a big mouth or a 
small mouth bass within a few seconds after 
the strike, without using his eyes; not be- 
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cause the small mouth is the better fighter, 
but because the fish fight differently. The 
big mouth bass puts up his strongest fight 
immediately after he is hooked. I have se- 
rious doubts whether any small mouth bass 
ever puts up as strong and determined a 
fight as a big mouth bass of equal weight 
does for the first few minutes after he is 
looked. The strongest fight—the determined 
fight—of the small mouth bass is made after 
he has been brought close enough to the 
boat or the fisherman to see them. It is 
then he makes his rushes. It is this fight 
which has given him his reputation. I have 
known many small mouth bass to go out of 
the water immediately after being hooked 
and then, upon reaching the water again, 
to turn toward the boat or the fisherman 
and swim so rapidly that expert reeling is 
required to keep a tight line. The big 
mouth bass uever does this. His fight is al- 
ways away from the boat and away from 
the fisherman. These tactics of the small 
mouth bass probably enable him to put up 
a longer fight, The severe, determined fight 
of the big mouth bass every minute and 
every second after being hooked will prob- 
ably exhaust his strength quicker and he 
will be landed earlier than the small mouth. 
Ottawa, IIl. B. F. Lincoin. 





Swordfish Now Has First Rank 

The Tuna Club at Avalon is an interest- 
ing spot at present, as it is headquarters for 
a group of swordfish anglers from all over 
the world, according to Pasadenans who 
are familiar with the doings of that notable 
club and its members. The leaping tuna 
has had to take a back seat before this new 
game fish which has taken possession of 
the waters of Santa Catalina and San Cle- 
mente Islands for the past five years, ¢om- 
ing to these waters from Japan, according 
to Dr. Jordan. The experts of the club now 
give it first place over the tarpon and tuna. 
One of the fine mounted specimens of the 
swordfish has been shown in the window of 
the Pasadena Hardware Company’s store, 
having been taken by a son of Joseph 
Welch, the well-known Pasadena angler. 

Among those who are planning to camp on 
the trail of the swordfish next month are 
the members of a party of prominent states- 
men and writers. In the group are former 
Governor George C. Pardee, of Oakland; 
Gifford Pinchot, of Washington; Stewart 
Edward White, of Santa Barbara; Charles 
F. Holder, of Pasadena; Amos Pinchot, of 
New York, and Mr. Daniels, editor of the 
Oakland Enquirer. 
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339-POUND SWORDFISH CAUGHT BY C. G. CONN 


Both the Pinchot brothers in the past 
have taken large swordfish at San Clemente, 
and Gifford Pinchot, the former forester, 
has had some adventures with the fish that 
would make lurid reading. 

Several of the big Eastern swordfish have 
been hooked by the Tuna Club members, but 
as they could easily sink a launch—and hun- 
dreds of instances of smashed boats and 
ships are known—they are not encouraged. 
The Pardee-Pinchot party meet at Avalon 
on the 6th of September. The big sword- 
fish arrive at the islands in the Santa Cata- 
lina channel the middle of August and the 
sport is on until October 15, when they grad- 
ually disappear. 

The rod record by the Tuna Club was 
made by the Hon. C. G. Conn, the fish 
weighing 390 pounds. It is a beautiful crea- 
ture about ten feet long, a rich blue or pur- 
ple with darker stripes like a tiger. 





Economy 
Don’t throw away your broken agate tips. 
Remove broken parts, and fill groove with 
silver solder (flowing same carefully over 
sharp edges) and polish. 


HOW TO CONVERT A PIECE OF PICKLED PORK INTO A BIG BLACK BASS 


BY RALPH A. BONNELL 















Her Majesty goes in quest of a supper, armed under he goes, causing a moment’s hard effort 
with a chunk of pork, at the oar, 














and finding a likely spot she casts it. but finally ‘‘all in’ he floats on his side 
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It passes close to a clump of rushes and there is 
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a flash and a splash and the fish is on; = 
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into the waiting net and is at last safe. 




















he jumps clear of the water to show his disapproval, And believe us he WAS “some” fish. 
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The Fallacy of the Flies 

It has often occurred to me in going over 
some of the old angling books in every li-- 
brary that it would make an interesting lot 
of reading if some one—a good writer, a thor- 
oughly practical angler, able to recognize the 
salient features demonstrated by different 
authors—should, after reading some few 
hundred of the best books on angling, be- 
ginning with Dame Juliana Berner’s “boke,” 
published in 1496, write a series of articles, 
or a book giving more or less completely 
the ideas of the best angling authors of the 
past few hundred centuries. This would be 
done of course largely for the benefit of 
those who have neither the time nor the 
desire to make a large collection of angling 
books, or the patience to read them all. The 
result would be about the same in principle 
as the various attempts that have been made 
to boil down the world’s greatest literature 
into a few volumes. 

Perhaps one of the first things that strike 
a man who has read many angling books is 
the vast amount of repetition, until one 
comes to the conclusion that there are only 
a certain number of things to be said about 
angling after all, and that these have been 
said over and over again, in the same or dif- 
ferent ways, by hundreds of angling writ- 
ers. For instance, every year in magazine 
articles and in all the new books, we read 
the advice as to using “light flies on dark 
days, and dark flies on bright days.” So 
far as I have been able to learn, this advice 
was first given in a book by Thomas Barker, 
“Barker’s Delight,” published in 1651. It 
appears on page 1, and the exact quotation 
is as follows: 

“As for example the Sun proves cloudie; 
then must he set forth either his ground 
Bait or Tackles, and of the brightest of his 
Flies. If the Sun proves bright, then must 
he put on some of the darkest of his Flies.” 

Now this advice, given by the wise 
Thomas 260 years ago, seems to have been 
taken for granted as being a fundamental 
truth ever since, even to the last book pub- 
lished here on angling subjects, in the year 
of grace 1911. 

Who would dare to dispute this theory, 
and thereby array himself against the opin- 
ions of the whole world of angling authori- 
ties of the past two centuries and a half? 
Yet I have the temerity to say that my opin- 
ion has always been that the theory is all 
rubbish. Mind you this is only my personal 
opinion, and one cannot make it too plain 
that no regular angling rules can be made 
from any one man’s personal experiences, 
even of a long lifetime devoted to angling. 
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But as I look back over thirty-seven years 
of fly-fishing experiences, very limited, in- 
deed, during many of these years, I am never 
able to make up my mind that at any time in 
my life I have had any particular reason to 
believe that dark flies were always or even 
usually the proper things to use on bright 
days, or vice versa. A comparatively few 
tests on the streams certainly do not make 
universal rules; but how often on bright 
days have I seen the dark flies fail utterly, 
and almost instant success follow when the 
lighter flies were substituted! 

The idea above expressed, contrary to all 
angling traditions, and I might say almost 
a direct slap at one of the very foundation 
stones of fly-fishing, has grown upon me as 
the years have gone by, and I have tried to 
reason out why the theory of the dark and 
light flies should have been so long and so 
universally held. It may be because it has 
been handed down as a tradition, and, never 
perhaps having been very closely looked in- 
to, it has been accepted because it seems 
reasonable at first glance to believe that a 
bright object is more easily seen on a dark 
day. 

But is this so? 

Why is it that so many old anglers, ac- 
cepting this theory, still tell you that a large 
black fly is better: for night fishing than a 
white one? 

Does not this theory conflict absolutely 
with another theory believed in nowadays 
almost universally? It is generally thought 
that, wilderness waters excepted, the more 
exact imitation a fly is of the live insert the 
more eagerly is it taken by trout. The fish 
are also supposed to take flies imitating the 
natural flies that are being hatched at a par- 
ticular time and upon which they are feed- 
ing. Now comes the question: Do dark 
flies always, or usually, hatch on bright days, 
and light ones on dark days? If not, how 
can both theories be correct? If on a cer- 
tain stream on a very bright day, light flies 
are hatching, and the trout are taking them 
greedily, why, if the exact imitation theory 
holds good, should the angler use on that 
day a dark fly? 

Though I have been a doubting Thomas 
on the dark and light fly theory for many 
years, I have usually kept my disbelief more 
or less to myself. One dislikes, unless he 
loves an argument, to advocate beliefs con- 
trary to opinions universally held by man- 
kind in general. Somewhat to my surprise 
I have discovered recently that there are 
others—very expert fly-fishermen at that— 
who hold precisely the same heretical be- 
liefs. 
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Think it over. 

When do you see the very brightest flies 
on the water? Is it on the cold, cheerless, 
dark days of early spring? 

If on certain bright days the trout seem to 
rise greedily to flies of bright hues, is it the 
angler’s one best bet to back a dark artificial 
fly for a winner? 

If so, is not the exact imitation theory 
thrown somewhat out of gear? 

Is it possible that this old tradition. 
handed down to future generations by the 
good Thomas Barker, is after all nothing 
but a tradition, accepted by all that came 
after him, simply because of a lack of proper 
investigation ? EMLYN M. GILL. 





A LIKELY BUNCH OF PUPPIES 








Photo by J. E. Ober, Dillon, Mont. 
LEFT BEHIND 
Announcement 

In response to numerous inquiries from 
our readers, FreLp AND STREAM announces 
that the serial story “The Cruise of the Go- 
Devil,” which was discontinued in the June 
issue owing to the crowded state of the mag- 
azine during the summer and fall months, 
will be resumed in the December issue and 
concluded during the winter months. Fie_p 
AND STREAM regrets that it was forced to 
leave out this story during the summer 
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months, but so much matter of immediate 
and timely interest was at hand that it was 
not possible to run two serials in the pres- 
ent editorial space available in the magazine. 


Watersoaked Diary of a Dry Old Trout 
BY KARL F 
I 


I’m glad I’m a trout this hot weather. 
I’ve just rented a cool cavern at two worms 
a month. I’ve hired two electric eels to 
work a fan, and I wouldn’t trade jobs with 
the King of Siam in his submerged palace 
of glass. While I was lying in the bed of 
the creek this morning, reading an article 
on the “Diet of Worms,” I was called to the 
aquaphone. The Chief of Police, Pete Pike, 
‘phoned to let me know that a delegation of 
fishermen is heading this way. As I am 
writing an educative work on “The Fisher- 
man, His Habits, Varieties, and Power of 
Imagination,” I must get a line on these 
new arrivals. Maybe there is a publisher in 
the party. All I need is a little pull with 
some publisher and I might be brought be- 
fore the public. Depth, of course, is not 
required in light summer literature. What 
the public want is something startlingly new. 
My diary ought to touch the popular taste 
There isn’t a dry paragraph in it. 

Fatty Trout. 


SCH MIDT 


II 
Here come six smiling fishermen. Two 
are evidently amateurs. They are justly 


proud of their new brown suits, new steel 
rods and kodaks fresh from the drug store. 
It’s a poor fishing season when at least one 
of the Trout family doesn’t sit for an en- 
larged photo, parlor size. Grandpa Trout, 
the fat man of the Trout family, was taken 
from life last year. He has a steady job 
now in a taxidermist’s window. 

Well, they’re starting to fish now. That's 
the same Fat Man I saw here last year. In 
everyday life he is the writer of ninety- 
pound editorials on “How to Catch the 
Three-pound Trout.” No, the lump on his 
forehead was not caused by a mosquito. The 
lump is an information annex, bulging out 
with a wealth of knowledge about fishing. 

The quiet, unassuming man in the punt, 
wearing a heavy mustache, an air of silence, 
and two medals, is merely the champion fly 
caster. The loquacious fat man can “string” 
the amateur fisherman, but he can't string 


us fish. Fatty Trovut. 


(Continued in Sportsman’s World next 
month) 
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Colonel Roosevelt’s New Gun 

Fred Adolph, of Genoa, recently returned 
from Oyster Bay, Long Island, where he 
went to deliver the gun which he has been 
making during the last year for Colonel The- 
odore Roosevelt. Mr. Adolph visited Saga 
more Hill, the home of Mr. Roosevelt, Tues- 
day. 

The ex-President, in a khaki suit, waving 
a big Alpine stick, was just ready to start 
on a trip across the fields, accompanied by 
his sou Archie, when Adolph drove up in an 
auto, and handed the gun to him. Roose 
velt expressed his delight about the gun in 
very flattering terms, opened and closed the 
action several times, pointed it and admired 
the engraving and = carving Evidently 
thinking that the gun was too beautiful to 
be put in his guncase, where nobody sees it, 
he suggested to the delighted maker, to ex- 
hibit it in a show-window. 

All who know Mr. Roosevelt's feeling 
about having his name used for advertising 
purposes, will understand what it means 
when he made an exception of this rule in 
favor of the Genoa gunmaker. 

Most of the conversation was in German, 
which the Colonel speaks very well. The 
gun is now in one of the windows of the 
Abercrombie & Fitch Co. in New York, 
with mirrors placed behind and magnifying 
glasses to show the onlooker all the beauties 
o_ the work, 

It is a single barrel shotgun 20 ga. with 
25—35 rifle barrel below, made of finest 
Krupp steel. The action is fine Swedish 
iron, the stock a beautiful piece of Circas- 
sian walnut. The action shows in gold on 
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ENGRAVING ON BREECH AND PISTOL GRIP 











ROOSEVELT’S NEW GUN 


the left side Hiawatha and Minnehaha after 
a painting by Taylor; on the right side, Hia- 
watha with bow and arrow and a swan on 
his shoulder, and on the top the insignia of 
the Camp Fire Club of America in gold, sur- 
rounded by heavy relief engraving. Stock 
and fore-end are beautifully carved with 
deer, fox and pheasant, and the gun is one 
of the most beautiful guns ever built in 
America, a work of art in the highest sense 

In a rocky Arizona town, having neither 








AN ODD EXPRESS WAGON 


streets or roads, merely trails, getting one’s 
baggage, is rather a problem. Some of the 
Mexicans there make quite a good living by 
using their heads as a wagon. 

El] Paso, Tex. 


Mrs. E. C. Lane. 
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Unkel David’s Letter 
Dere Fetpe & STREME. 


The Heebroo party from hoom I got mi 
naim was sum punkins at slinging rox, & 
when he wasent up in the Bronx killing 
jiants with his 
sling he would 
taik his boe & ar- 
rer & doo things 
to the Filly-steens 
over in Noo Jer- 
zy. That was be- 
foar the day of 
choakboar guns & 
maggyzeen pisiuls 
& uther weepons 
whitch it is now, 
or soon will be, 
agin the law to be 
found in posses- 
shun thereoff 
Utherwize Goliah 
mite have raised 
the sites on his Noo Springfeeld & plugged 
David sumwhere betwixt h‘s pint blank & 
flat trajektory with a soft-noazed thutty 
(30) some-odd—whitch-—would have changed 
awl the histerry of the old testymint & 
knokt us owt of awl the songs & provvurbs 
of Sollyman. But David maid a bullseye 
with his first rok. & was brot hoam in a 
taxi from Harlem, with the yoosyooal stops 
for refreshmints & Salvashun Army songs. 
& ever since then awl Davids have kep in 
praktis with rox & sofoarth, & the prezzunt 
riter of these lines will not be left hully 
withowt hoap if the Sims bill is maid a law 
& awl firearms are throwed into the 
kard. 

I woodent say nothing to d’skurridge 
theeves & uthers hoo feel that their bizness 
is to be bennyfitted by these noo laws, but 
enny man that is handy with a pokkit nife 
& hatchit can maik a boe & arrer that will 
ansur for gaim up to fotty-foar (44) inches 
waste,mazure. For a few nites it may be 
hard to woo the bammy god with a kross 
boe under yore pilloe, but it will awl come 
rite with praktis. The arrers you can lay 
on the bewroe with yore wife’s frunt hare 
& yore faise teath. If you are reely the hed 
of the family & yore wife sleeps at the bak 
side, a few sootable rox can be put in a 
heep betwixt her & the wall, for reserve am- 
mynishun. (By arranjement with a Kon- 
uettykut farmer yore Unkel David is in a 
posishun to supplie the rite sort of rox 
F.O.B. at one doller ($1) per eech duzzen) 
Rox or arrers that have been in kontak with 
a sekkund-stoary man—eether internul or 
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exturnul—shood be sterrylized befoar futh- 
er use. 

It is a unnakowntabel purvishun of Na- 
chur that a theef can owtrun a onnist man, 
& therefoar most of them wood maik a git- 
away after owr guns have been konfisty- 
kated—whitch is dowtless the mane reezun 
for this Sims B/ll. 1 don’t knoe this man 
Sims, but it is a saif bet that he has a wide 
nollidge of aggerculchcoral pursoots—on his 
own farm & uthers—& can tell a ripe peech 
or wattermellun with his eyes shet. Pleeze 
send him a markt coppy of the maggyzeen 
whitch has this letter printed in it, so that 
he may knoe that sum of us are onto his 
sistem. I hoap he will cum to see me sum 
nite, & I will doo mi best to maik his vizzit 
plesunt & full of acoot interest. I was al- 
wais grate on line shots with a boe & arrer, 
& Sar An is gitting to be tollerbel handy 
with rox. 

I don't knoe how the trapshooters will 
maik owt with boes & arrers, but the troo 
spoartsman, to hoom gaim is no objikt, will 
find them a good cheep substytoot for his 
prezzunt owtfit, & they will simplyfy the 
grate problem of gaim protekshun. Two 
men with boes can git a skwirrel up a tree 
& shoot at him awl day, & then go hoam 
awl sereen in the nollidge that the country 
is not hully destitoot of gaim. Spoartsmen’s 
clubs that have a jaksnipe & two (2) kwail 
on their club grounds are fixt for the hull 
seezun. Boys that have had expeerience 
chasing balls on gawff linx will now be in 
demand to chase arrers, & when they grow 
up they will nachurly taik to hunting as a 
moar manly spoart than gawff—whitch is a 
step in the rite direkshun. 

We can expekt that grownd gaim—like 
poalkats, rabbits & bares—will be hunted 
moastly with rox, for here the rifelman can 
still work owt his idees as to the propper 
wait & callyber of projektiles. Sum _ will 
want littel soft-nozed rox & uthers big, hard 
ores, & we will still heer of low & hi curves 
& express shok. Maybe sum ammynishun 
company will bring owt a explosive rok of 
speshul composishun, that will enabel the 
fare sex & meer boys to safely partissypate 
in the pursoot of owr moast danjerus gaim. 

For direkshuns how to maik boes & ar- 
rers, their operashun in akchooal hunting, & 
awlsoe the throwing of rox—with one (1) 
or boath eyes open, or by the tutch sistem— 
rite to me in care of this grate relijus mag- 
gyzeen. Full coarse of one (1) lesson by 
male, only ninety-ait (98) cents. Don’t 
send stamps—I never use them. 

Yores trulie, 
Unxet Davin. 
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DUCK SHOOTING KINKS 


STORIES IN PHOTOGRAPHS—MORE DETAIL THAN PAGES OF PRINT 














THE ICE CAKE BOAT 


A duck boat propelled by paddles worked by 
hand, The canvas screen around the paddles and 
running down over the bow and stern of the boat 
conceals the gunners, the movement of the 
paddles and the shape of the boat, making the 
entire affair resemble a floating clumpet of ice. 











Its occupants can operate it to within a few 


yards of geese and ducks feeding at sea. A good HOW TO MAKE A FLOATING BLIND 
kink when the ducks are feeding out and will F 7 dies abe .. 

not come near points of blinds. In some states Note similarity between marsh grass point and 
prohibited by the section of the law forbidding screen on duck boat. Boat itself is painted dark 
any bough-house or floating device more than 50 and covered with marsh grass to imitate natural 
feet from the shore. banks. Screen is made of bundles of grasses 


fastened together with three seams of twine form- 
ing a mat with its lower edge trimmed straight. 
This mat is passed around the cockpit coaming 
and secured with a concealed rope tightly to the 


coaming, concealing gunner in cockpit. 
Jociiainsieliiliaiamgiasca 
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BLUE BILLS AND RED HEADS 


PROPERLY CONCEALED DUCKING BOATS Study this picture for color and flotation of 


Note canvas covering over cockpit, deck thatched your decoys. Note also feeding ducks for colora- 
with sedge, anchor line fastened at water’s edge tion of headless decoys. There are no decoys 
to a shackle through the stem and marsh grass in this flock, all the ducks unconsciously posing, 
screen. Also small freeboard of duck boat; giving a good idea how to set the heads on bodies 


should not be over 4 or 5 inches. of decoys. Photo. by W. B. Haynes. 





























A Mountain Game Refuge 


BY WILLIAM L, SHERWOOD 


The sportsmen who have visited the 
Highlands district of Western North Caro- 
lina fully appreciate the advantages of the 
Cullasaja River forest, both to the lovers 
of the rod and of the gun. Here is the 
home of the quail, woodcock, ruffed grouse 
and wild turkey, the rivers and streams 
containing brook trout, the tributaries and 
lakes the rainbow trout. From the man- 
ner in which they pounce upon bait or fly 
it would seem that they never have had 
their bellies filled. 

It is seldom these days one hears a sports- 
man express himself as having all the sport 
he desires, so all of us can fully realize the 
enthusiasm of that famous sportsman, Chas. 
Hallock, who, on his return from Highlands, 
after spending two months in the Appalach- 
ian region said that he had never had 
greater numbers or larger fish, and had 
never been where they broke all records by 
taking hungrily unusual lures as well as the 
ordinary flies. The great enjoyment he had 
in these waters is evidenced by his frequent 
returns, and the fact that he has announced 
a change of his address this fall, to spend the 


THE CULLASAJA, HIGHLANDS, N. C, 





winter at Asheville and Highlands instead 
of at Washington. 

Doctor T., who thought Florida offered 
the only sport to satisfy his hunger for 
game, soon changed his lodging-place after 
his first cast below Cullasaja Falls. He 
was landed by a four-pound trout as he 
sprang to a place of vantage only to light 
upon a mossy rock that slid him overboard; 
hut, true to the spirit of the angler, he kept 
his head and rod above water and recovered 
the hundred feet of line which had been 
taken at the first dash. 

It will not be long before men I’ke George 
Vanderbilt and interests like that at Tox- 
away will have the country under preserve, 
and will limit the sport now so freely en- 
joyed by those who have been going for 
years from Eastern and Southern cities. 
Highlands is reached either by driving in 
from Walhalla on the Blue Ridge Ry. or by 
taking the Tallulah Falls Ry. to Dillard, 
Ga., from whence a post road of seventeen 
miles winds to Highlands. By either route 
one gets views unsurpassed of mountain and 
plain, the verdure-topped mountains barely 
divided by narrow passes through which 
rush the wildest of streams swarming with 
fish, the trout reaching 2% pounds (17 in- 
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ches) and the rainbows 434 pounds (23 in- 
ches). At Highlands the Cullasaja starts 
at an elevation of 4,000 feet. This country 
affords the richest advantages for the lover 
of the woods, for here, with pack on back, 
rod or gun in hand, he finds a fine game 
country, where one is restored quickly by 
the ozone of the mountain air. 

Can you imagine yourself beside this 
stream as your campfire and pipe burn low. 
after a sumptuous dinner of trout and ruffed 
grouse, ready to turn in for the night, as- 
sured that no mosquito or gnat, chigger or 
black fly ever ventures beyond the altitudes 
some 500 feet below, to mar the pleasure of 
the camper on the plateau? 

Here we have a paradise for naturalists 
a3 well, the late Dr. Asa Gray having said 
that in a trip of thirty miles from Walhalla 
to Highlands he saw more indigenous trees 
than could be observed in any similar trip 
from Maine to the Rockies. 

The temperature is equable, averaging 
65.7 degrees in summer (reaching 86 degrees 
cnly once in twenty years) and 35.4 degrees 
in winter. It' is an undeveloped, virgin 
country through which all can travel safely, 
receiving Southern hospitality. 











SATULAH MOUNTAIN, HIGHLANDS, N. C. 
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A Freak Rainbow 


Editor FieLp AND STREAM. 

Dear Sir: Some time ago, while my 
friend, Charles Bechtel, and I were fishing 
on the Morissey, a trout stream about seven 
miles from here, he caught the small rain- 
bow trout a picture and description of which 
I am send:ng you, as it is so out of the ordi- 
nary that I thought perhaps it might be of 
interest to you and some of your many 
readers. 

The picture portrays the trout as well as 
any picture possibly could, and is a true one, 
too. This trout took the worm-baited hook 
and the hook engaged in such a way that 
it pierced the left eye and in removing the 
hook the eye was destroyed. The fish was 
seven inches long and the lower jaw pro- 
jected one-half inch beyond the upper, as 
the picture shows. The tongue was uncov- 
ered for one-quarter of an inch. Lower 
jaw and tongue were normal in every re- 
spect. The upper jaw, instead of tapering 
down from top of head as usual, just seemed 
to drop straight down as the picture shows, 
and was one-half inch in length. The skin 
over the upper jaw was normal and showed 
no scar tissue and had the regular markings 
of a rainbow trout. The reason that the 
body looks so flabby in the picture is because 
it is flabby owing to the fact of its beng 
dead so long before it was put on ice, and 
then it was off the ice for several hours on 
two different occasions before I could get 
the picture, as the photographer was not at 
home. Nearly all the fishermen of our town 
saw this fish and with one exception none 
had ever seen a trout like it, or, for that 
matter, any other kind of fish. One fisher- 
man said that just a few days before that 
he had caught one that was very similar to 
it. We have several trout streams near our 
town, and most of our male population en- 
joy the sport of fishing. Many of our la- 
dies are excellent fisherwomen. 

W. B. Wattace, M. D 
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SMALL MOUTH BLACK BASS CUP THE ATLANTIC TUNA CUP 













Presented by Robert H. Davis for the Record Presented by Fred B. Alexander for the Record 
Small Mouth Bass caught season 1912. Atlantic Coast Tuna caught season 1912. 
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BROOK TROUT CUP LARGE MOUTH BASS CUP—NORTHERN 
Presented by Warten H. Miller, Editor of F1retp Presented by E. F. Warner, Publisher of Fretp | 
AND StreaM, for Record Brook Trout caught AND StrEAM, for the Record Large Mouth Bass ; 
season 1912. caught season 1912. % 





These cups are made of bronze with the designs ir hammered silver in relief. They stand from 12 to 
14 inches high and were designed for this Contest by the Art Work Shop, of Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE 1912 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 


We are publishing herewith a complete list of the leaders in the 1912 contest. Note 
that in the Brown Trout class there have been only four entries. This offers an excellent 
opportunity for some Brown Trout angler to walk away with some valuable prizes with 
“ordinary” fish. Note also that in the Atlantic Salmon class there has been only one entry. 
The closing date in the Atlantic Salmon class was heretofore published as August 15th. 
Note. however, that the closing date in this class has been extended to October 1st. The 
Canadian salmon season does not close until September 15th, and we want to give everyone 
every possible opportunity to get in their affidavits. 

In the Tarpon class, we have decided to accept the length alone as sufficient measurement 
on the affidavit for entry in the Contest. This decision has been reached after due considera- 
tion by the judges of the Contest. It has long been the practice of tarpon anglers to simply 
take the length of the fish and then return it to the water. If the weight is taken, it, of 
ccurse, means the destruction of the fish. By taking the length only, the fish can be returned 
unharmed to the water. Again, the fish destroyed would naturally be the heavy fish, 
which are invariably the females, the propagators of the species. So, taking these points 
into consideration, we feel that it is more sportsmanlike to return the fish to the water 
than to needlessly kill it, and the prizes in the Tarpon class will be awarded on the basis 
of length. This measurement must be taken with the mouth closed. 

Before long the closing date in a good many classes will have arrived. All affidavits 
must be in our hands within 15 days after the closing date of the class the fish is to be en- 
tered in. 


LEADERS IN 1912 PRIZE-FISHING CONTEST 


Brook Trovt. ‘ye LANDLOCKED SALMON. 
Stephen H. Palmer, 6 lbs. 5 oz. P.H. Killelea, 16 Ibs. 
J. H. Hugill, 3 Ibs. 12 oz. W. A. Hulbert, 12 Ibs. 
Joe H. Lumpkin, 2 Ibs. 9 oz. Chas. H. Bracken, 11% lbs 
K. Christofferson, 2 Ibs. 9 oz. Dr. Louis J. Ladinski, 11 Ibs. 
H. V. Erben, 2 Ibs. 2 oz. Robert B. Reemts, 934 Ibs. 
Sam Hayes, Jr., 1 lb. 13 oz. No further entries. 


SmaLL MoutH Brack Bass. 
G. P. Sharp, 8 Ibs. 
Benj. F. Robinson, 7 Ibs. 4 oz. 
Oscar Fransson, 6 lbs. 15 oz. 
Ezra King, 6 lbs. 13 oz. 
Mart Murphy, 6 Ibs. 12 oz. 
Chas. T. Marin, 6 Ibs. 7 oz. 


RAINBOW TROUT. 
G. E. Richardson, 9 Ibs. 2 oz. 
Dr. K. Christofferson, 7 lbs. 12 oz 
W. A. Morris, 7 Ibs. 4 oz. 
Dr. K. Christofferson, 6 Ibs. 12 oz. 
Wm. W. McNealy, 6 Ibs. 10 oz. 
Otto R. Curtz, 6 Ibs. 10 oz. 


LarceE MoutH Briack Bass—NorTHERN. 

Brown TRoOvT. Herman A. Shatz, 8 Ibs. 1 oz. 

Geo. B. Riseley, 4 Ibs. 14 oz. F. E. Rosenberg, 6 Ibs. 13 oz. 

R. B. Potter, 2 Ibs. 14 oz. Geo. Ritter, 6 Ibs. 12 oz. 

Frank Winch, 2 lbs. 5 oz. Edward Mueller, 6 Ibs. 8 oz. 

Geo. H. Dakin, 1 Ib. 4 oz. John Chambers, 6 Ibs. 8 oz. 

No further entries. Otto Holcker, 6 Ibs. 4 oz. 
LAKE TROUT. Larce Moutu Brack BaAass—SouTHERN. 

W. T. Morrison, 24% Ibs. Lester Warner, 10% Ibs 

W. T. Morrison, 21% Ibs. W. H. Perrin, 9% Ibs. 

W. T. Morrison, 15% Ibs. Neal Campbell, 8% Ibs. 

Harold W. Vassar, 10% lbs. G. P. Sharp, 734 Ibs. 

Geo. L. Reed, 8 Ibs. Joel D. Jones, 7 lbs. 11 oz. 

No further entries. D. L. Pierce, 7 Ibs. 
ATLANTIC SALMON. PIKE. 

Archibald Mitchell, 4014 Ibs. Fred J. Ioset, 20 Ibs. 


No further entries. Ed. L. Moore, 19 Ibs. 
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L. L. Cook, 1714 Ibs. 

G. O. Bignell, 16 Ibs 

Chas. A. Southern, 151% Ibs. 
Jos. W. Irwin, 834 Ibs. 

No further entries. 

Geo. H. Dakin, 12 Ibs. 


M USCALLONGE, 
Nellie D. Sammis, 37 Ibs. 
Dr. Fred L. Whiting, 3414 lbs. 
C. Schroeder, 34 Ibs. 
H. D. Benedict, 32'4 Ibs. 
J. B. Berry, 25 Ibs. 
N. S. Holbrook, 14% Ibs. 
BLUEFISH, 
Edw. E. Davis, 17 Ibs. 14 oz. 
Fred B. Alexander, 10'% Ibs. 
Jack Gulick, 10 Ibs. 
Hugh N. West, 534 Ibs. 


WEAKFISH, 
Owen E. Houghton, 9 Ibs. 4 oz. 
Dr. Henry I. Deane, 8% Ibs. 
Walter E. Sawyer, 8 Ibs. 4 oz. 
Walter E. Sawyer, 7 Ibs. 9 oz. 
Stripep Bass. 
Benjamin Evemham, 38 Ibs. 4 oz. 
No further entries. 


CHANNEL Bass. 
W. H. Rabotham, 49 Ibs. 
W. H. S. Schultz, 44 Ibs. 
Burke H. Bridgers, 39% Ibs. 
Theo. G. Empie, 38 Ibs 
No further entries. 


TuNA PACcIFIC. 
No entries. 


Tuna ATLANTIC, 
No entries. 


TARPON. 
Harry B. Webster, 6 ft. 714 inches long. 
Harry B. Webster, 6 ft. 7 inches long 
Harry B. Webter, 6 ft. 4 inches long. 
No further entries. 


JuveNnILE CLass ENTRIES, 
Jack Dunn, 10 Ib. Pike. 
Walter R. Stokes, 7 Ib. Large Mouth Bass. 
Henry F, Deane, Jr., 6 lb. Weakfish. 
Nelson G. Bump, 4 lb. 4 oz. Small Mouih 


Bass. 

Almon Bierly, 4 lb. 1 oz. Large Mouth 
Bass. 

H. E. C. Briggs, 4 lb. Large Mouth Bass 


H. V. Erben, 2 lb. 2 oz. Brook Trout. 





Work of the American Forestry Asso’n 
The American Forestry Association is now 
arranging with Secretary of War Henry L. 


Stimson, who is the president of the Na- 
tional Forest Reservation Commission, to 
have the Commission receive delegation 
representing New England Chambers of 
Commerce, which wish to have representa- 
t-ves come to Washington to urge the Com 
mission to exercise the right of eminent do- 
main prior to July 1 and secure tracts of 
New England forest lands. 

It is desired to have the Commission take 
the Thompson-Meserve tract, and the north- 
ern end of Sargent’s purchase this year by 
eminent domain and thereby save the Great 
Gulf and Tuckerman’s Ravine timber, which 
is in danger of being cut off at almost a‘y 
time now. 

This is the latest feature of the fine work 
which this Association is doing for forest 
conservation throughout the United States. 
It has already aided materially in inducing 
the Government to set aside large tracts of 
land for national parks and worked hard to 
secure the passage of the Weeks bill, which 
has resulted in the Government already tak- 
ing over large sections of the Appalachian 
and the White Mountain systems. 

The Association is this year paying partic- 
ular attention to encouraging the interest of 
lumbermen in forestry and its monthly mag- 
azine, American Forestry, has _ published 
many interesting articles regarding the possi- 
bilities of reforestation, scientific lumbering 
and logging and other matters which are of 
particular value to lumbermen. 

The Association, which was formed thirty- 
one years ago, is non-political in character, 
has no official connection with the Govern- 
ment and is maintained solely by the annual 
dues of members and subscriptions to its 
magazine, American Forestry. 


Brazing Shotgun Barrels 
FIELD AND STREAM: 

We find on reading over the art:cle, en- 
titled “The Trap Gun and Some Loads,” 
that Mr. Crossman makes a statement which, 
as far as the Parker gun 1s concerned, is in- 
correct. He states that in the brazing of 
the tubes of double guns that they are 
brazed by the use of brass, and that the 
mnelting point of brass is around 2000 deg., 
and that barrels heated to this point warp 
and twist. This is misleading, for in the 
brazing of the Parker gun barrels we use 
about one-hali of this amount of heat; cer- 
tainly not a sufficient quantity to warp or 
twist the barrels in any way. 

Yours very truly, 
Parker Bros. 
W. F. Parker, V. P. 
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Victor-Victrola 
Mahogany 












XIV, $150 


or oak 


Victor-Victrola } 
Mahogany 


Victor-Victrola 
Mahogany 


XI, $100 


Other styles $15 to $200 
or oak 


The greatest feature about these new instruments is the 
unequaled tone which has given the Victor-Victrola its 
supremacy among musical instruments. 

There’s nothing new about that of course, for this 
wonderful tone characterizes every Victor-Victrola. 

The newness of these three instruments is in the design, 
and the improvements are really astonishing. 

More beautiful, more artistic, more complete 
no increase in price. 

The greatest values ever offered in this’ 
greatest of all musical instruments. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly show 
you these instruments and play any music you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 





and with 





Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 
and Victor Needles—the combination. There is 
no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 

















New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 















Three new styles 
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PRIZE-FISHING CONTEST LETTERS 


Concerning Tarpon and Channel Bass 
Tackle 
FreLD AND STREAM Pus. Co. 

I notice, in your fishing prize contest, 
that you permit the use of a tip weighing 
13 ozs. and a standard 18-thread line for 
channel bass, while for tarpon you insist 
on the use of 6-0z. tip and 9-thread line, 
which J cannot understand and write to ask, 
Why is this? 

I have always understood that tarpon was 
the gamest fish that swims; I would like to 
know why twice as heavy a tackle is al- 
lowed on the channel bass, as I find that the 
average weight of a tarpon is 112 pounds, 
while the average weight of a channel bass 
is only 20 pounds. 

I am only an amateur fisherman, but like 
to keep posted on all classes of outdoor 
sports. 

Trusting you will find it convenient to 
advise me, I am, 

Yours truly, 

Selden, Va. W. F. Patrerson. 
FiELD AND STREAM. 

In regard to enclosed letter from Mr. 
W. F. Patterson, I beg to state that if my 
memory serves me correctly I had nothing to 
do with making the tackle specifications 
mentioned. I think it was Mr. Dilg who 
suggested the tarpon tackle. However, | 
think the answer to Mr. Patterson is plain. 

The tarpon outfit mentioned is the regular 
outfit of the Light Tackle Class of the Tuna 
Club of California, and the tarpon clubs of 
Florida. It should be borne in mind that 
practically all tarpon fishing is done from a 
boat. 

On the other hand, if I am not mistaken, 
nearly all channel bass entries in your con- 
test are for channel bass caught by surf 
casting; and as channel bass caught by this 
method are in the great majority, and are 
not caught from boats, the tackle mentioned 
is surf-casting tackle. The 5-oz. weight of- 
ten needed in surf casting could not be 
cast with light tarpon tackle. A tip of from 
11 to 13 ounces is customary on surf rods. 

Therefore I think the distinction is plain. 
The tarpon tackle fits the method in general 
use in taking tarpon. 

The channel bass tackle fits the methods 
largely used in taking channel bass; that is, 
by surf casting. 

Yours very sincerely, 
E. M. Gi1t. 


Our Prize Cups 

On another page we are publishing the 
cuts of four of the Contest cups. ‘These 
cups are now on exhibition in the windows 
of the leading sporting goods stores as fol- 
lows: Von Lengerke & Antoine, Chicago; 
Abercrombie & Fitch New York; Von 
Lengerke & Detmold, New York; E. Vom 
Hofe, New York; Schoverling, Daly & 
Gales, New York, and Hastings & Miller. 
New York. If you happen to be near one 
of these stores, take a look at them and we 
think you will agree with us that they are 
trophies that any sportsman would be proud 
to own and worthy of your efforts. 





Hadn’t Heard of the Contest 

I caught the largest fish on the coast of 
Long Island last season and missed your 
Prize Fishing Contest. Didn’t know any- 
thing about it until a friend of mine told 
me about it. Tt was a 53-lb. drumfish, caught 
at Belle Harbor, L. I., in August, 1911, and 
required one hour and twenty minutes to 
land. 

D. C. MARSHALL, 
44 Waldo Pi., Englewood, N. J. 





Experiments with Hybrid Trout 
FIELD AND STREAM Pup, Co. 

My nephew and self are carrying on ex- 
periments with the Wyoming Cut Throat 
Hybrid Trout, having grown 200 Two-inch 
Fry to Fish measuring 9% to 12 inches and 
weighing close to half a pound within sev- 
enteen months without losing one of the 
criginal fish, We are now making prepa- 
rations to raise the above on a large scale, 
having a four-acre meadow full of springs 
similar to the one described by R. P. Getty. 
According to New York Aquarium superin- 
tendent, we are the only ones who have suc- 
ceeded with the hybrid trout in the East. I 
do know that my nephew tried them in 
three other localities in northern New Jer- 
sey without success. Those we have here 
are the finest and most delicate flavored we 
have ever tasted, and are full of fight, taking 
the fly like a flash. They have had natural 
feed only, which we provided in the shape 
of fresh-water shrimp and English pearl 
roach fry. They live in pure spring water 
in a pond 75 x 25 feet, in the woods on my 
place. Yours very truly, 

WILLIAM NEWCOMB, 

Tenafly, N. J. 
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Rifles, Shotguns 
and .Cartridges 























There are many makes of guns and cart- 

ridges, but Winchester, the Red W Brand, 
have first call among sportsmen of experience. It 
is not sentiment, but quality and dependability that 
give them preference over all other makes. The 
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quality and dependability of Winchester guns and cart- 


ae 


ridges are maintained by the exercise of great care and ex- 
perience in the selection of the materials used in making 

them and by thoroughly modern methods of . manufacture. 
Winchester goods have to pass innumerable tests before they 
are ready for market, which means that the man who uses 
them is sure of getting a full measure of shooting satisfaction. 
If you, like thousands of sportsmen, use Winchester guns 
and cartridges, you are familiar with their superiority. If you 
haven’t used them, a trial will convince you that you should. 





WINCHESTER GUNS AND AMMUNITION ARE MADE 
FOR EACH OTHER AND SOLD EVERYWHERE 
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DID IT EVER HAPPEN TO YOU P 


This Department is for the use of our readers in telling their unusual experiences. 


Please make your contributions as brief as 
dotes many be greater. The authors of the 
a choice of one of the “Hard Luck” series 

The winners for September are John L. 


the gunning coterie meeting two sea- 

sons ago in the corridor of the Wal- 
dorf did not have Bagby fasten himself to 
its fringe. And though the same set of 
men talk duck there now, his name doesn’t 
enter the discussion, nor he in propria per- 
sona the gathering. 

No one can exactly tell how it all came 
about—how it was that Bagby was allowed 
to invade the sacredness of our ducking 
shore on the Chesapeake flats last year; for 
there are some things which “just happen.” 
Maybe we were too good-natured, forbear- 
ing or what you will. Certain it is none of 
us acknowledged having asked him to join 
the party. He had made all sorts of allu- 
sions to what a dead shot he was, and some 
doubt was entertained of any of us getting 
a duck ere his bunch of yarn was unwound 
on the train to Baltimore. And though he 
was thoroughly good-natured, he was deaf, 
stuttered horribly and on attempting any- 
thing unfortunately beginning with the let- 
ter “P,” one, if standing fronting him, 
quickly wondered if it had begun to rain, 
even if the sun shone. Then the next wish 
was that he would run equipped with a sieve 
to talk through. 

“Can you cook, Bagby?” he was asked. 

“C-c-c-ook? Why B-b-b-olte wanted me 


T HERE was not an evening in which 


to t-t-ake over the entire k-k-itchen before 
we C-c-came away.” 

“Well, you won’t need to when we get on 
For you are such a hot shot the 


the flat. 





possible in order that the variety of anec- 
three best stories each month will be given 
of sportsmen’s pictures. 

Martin, M. Nye and B. F. Briggs. 


ducks will all fall into the water ready for 
the table.” 

He was only loquacious in spasmodic fits 
after that. He bought the most complete 
outht in Baltimore, though scorned the 
hammerless, having brought a ten-bore ham- 
mer gun with him. We didn’t get many 
ducks sure enough. 

Neither did he, for when they rose so 
would he, rocking the boat terribly. Then 
he would wave his arms and scream: 
“Th-th-there they go.” And sure they 
would, before anyone could get a shot, so 
intent were we all to save a ducking instead 
of a duck. 

The habit of chewing an eternal toothpick 
was his, and even this was his undoing. 
Once he forgot to yell and some of us got a 
bird. 

“D-d-doggon it” 

“What’s the matter, Bags, won’t she go 
off?” asked Bardeen, coming over to exam- 
ine the gun. 

“No, I p-p-punctured Both p-p-p”’ 

“Hold on there,” exclaimed Bardeen, in 
consternation, and moving farther away; 
“this isn’t a thunder storm. It’s a gunning 
trip.” 

“I m-m-mean I p-p-punctured the car- 
tridge p-p-primer and she _ wouldn't 
s-s-shoot.” 

We found he had dropped his toothpick 
between the hammer and firing pin. We 
advised his putting all the rest there. Splen- 
did place for toothpicks, 
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30% More Penetration with 
the Stevens High Power Rifle 
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Through 17 7g-inch boards with the Stevens. 

The ammunition maker only claims that a . 
Cal. Auto-loading Cartridge bullet will penetrate 
such boards, but if used with a STEVENS HIGI 
POWER RIFLE you 


INCREASE THE KILLING FORCE 30% 
Try it and prove it for yourself 
BIG ENOUGH FOR THE BIGGEST 
GAME IN NORTH AMERICA 


Our No. 11 Rifle Catalog (free). Contains con- 
siderable interesting information. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO. 
The Factory of Precision 


Dept. 174 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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At dinner time we found our old colored 
cook had found the way to our liquid sup- 
plies before we did, and was all to the 
jolly—too much so for cooking—so Bagby 
was put on his mettle as chef. When we 
were tired of loafing around and about mak- 
ing an onslaught on the kitchen we heard 
his cheery voice bidding us come. 

No one ate much of the mess he had 
slapped up, and thinking maybe olive oil 
and paprika might urge down something he 
called “goulash,” Sandham asked the castor 
passed to him. After we had about ex- 
hausted the contents of the oil bottle, each, 
on beginning again, exhibited signs of ca- 
lamity. 

“Wherinell did you get this oil, Bagby?” 

“Why, r-r-right over there from t-t-t-hat 
big b-b-bottle marked ‘Castor O1L.’ Wasn't 
that f-f-f-or the c-c-c-astor?” 

We didn’t let Bagby sleep in the club- 
house. Afraid he would, in his deafness, 
mistake Dawkins snoring for the whirr of 
wings and blow both barrels into the bunch. 
So we put him in the barn. 

Next morning it was too warm for pos- 
sible sport at ducking, so we started out 
in the boat fishing. After the best place was 
reached and we were anchored and ready 
to cast Bardeen yelled into the ear of Bagby 
(scaring away the biggest fish we didn’t 
catch), “You’re sitting on my line.” 

“Fine? I s-s-hould s-s-s-ay it was 
f-f-fine,” and as he didn’t get up Bardeen 
used a spare hook on the place it would do 
the most good on Bagby’s anatomy. 

He got up so quickly that all his two hun- 
dred and seventy pounds went plumb to the 
bottom. 

“Pull him up, quick, some of you strong 
fellows,” yelled Sandham Fort, “or he'll 
shell so many ‘P’s’ down there the fish’ll 
get so full our bait won't be palatable.” 

Jas. STONE REESE. 

3altimore, Md. 


Cow Catches Pickerel 


Seth Pelton, a farmer at Sackett Lake, 
N. Y., is showing his visitors a pickerel which 
became his property through a freak per- 
formance of the fish itself. Pelton drove his 
cows down to the lake, and while they were 
drinking and wading about a hungry pickerel 
jumped from the water at a fly on the flank 
of one of the cows. The teeth of the fish 
became entangled in the cow’s tail and the 
frightened animal did not stop running until 
she had landed the pickerel on dry ground. 

M; 3; ORe W. H. M. 


Field and Stream 


A Peculiar Gaff 

Several years ago a friend and I spent our 
vacation on a farm in the backwoods, and 
each day found us along the nearby stream 
or roaming over the mountains. One even- 
ing in order to vary our spert we decided to 
go gigging and after a little difficulty se- 
cured a spear and torch. We were greenies. 
As long as the fish lay still he got them, 
but let them move and we missed them every 
time. 

After a few hours’ fishing we straightened 
up to rest a moment, but as the bright glare 
of the lamp flashed over the waters ahead 
there was a splash and a fish shot toward us. 
Another miss. He turned about and tried to 
ascend the rapids, but failed, and as the 
stream was very narrow he had to pass us 
again. He came in a bewildered manner, 
and during the excitement that followed he 
rushed beneath my bare foot and I closed 
down with all my weight. I could feel him 
slipping, and how I did squeeze, however, 
my friend soon put an end to all trouble and 
drew him from the water. It was the larg- 
est fish in the bag. 


Carlisle, Pa. P. M. BEAM. 


A Page from My Notebook 

Carl and I were leisurely casting from our 
boat in the lea of a high rocky bank out 
into the wind-tossed waters of Lovesick 
Lake. As I slowly started my frog boat- 
ward a large striped snake swam past me 
about a foot from the stern of the boat, and, 
being frightened by my vociferous yell he 
headed toward Carl. I reached for my .38 
in my nearby duffle bag, and Carl, sliding an 
oar from the row-lock commenced to lambast 
his snakeship preventing my puncturing him 
as per intent. When the watery turmoil was 
at its height I felt a snappy strike on my 
forgotten frog, and, dropping the weapon 
I gave him the hook, and a pretty fight was 
on. Certainly I had connected with a 
healthy bass, for he jumped five or six 
times before I boated him. We found him 
hooked through the eye from the outside. 
We came to the conclusion that he had 
grabbed the frog—a large one hooked 
through the lips—and running with it for a 
considerable distance he had pulled it up a 
couple of inches on the gut and when I 
struck the hook was pulled into his eye. 
And what became of the snake you ask—he 
is probably still taking his daily swim on the 
surface of the placid waters up where the 
Karwathas lie clear and cold ’mid the pine 
woods of Ontario. 

GeorcE D. MEEKER. 
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At Dead of Night, 


You Are 


It is a, basic principle of the Common 
Law that upon all honest men is imposed 
the stern duty of defeating crime. Poten- 
tially you are a policeman with the right, 
under limitations, to punish felonious 
aggressions, 

Is your revolver dependable, accurate 
and safe? The IVER JOHNSON is the 
only revolver equipped throughout with 





&, 





Facing a Marauder, 
the Law 


wire springs, as used in the U. S. Army 
rifles. Wire springs are many times more 
dependable than flat springs. 

By reason of improved rifling and align- 
ment, the IVER JOHNSON is accurate, 

It is the.only revolver which is rendered 
absolutely safe from accidental discharge 
by the famous ‘‘Hammer the Hammer” 
Safety Firing Device. 


$4.00 at Hardware and Sporting Goods Stores 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, ![90 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 99 Chambers St. Pacific Coast Branch: Phil P. Bekeart Oo., 717 Market St., San Francisco 


IVERJOHNSON 






















You want the best gun for 
the least money. One of 
the nine grades of 
DavisGuns, 
will meet your 


requirements. 
Grade A 


Lock Box 700 


Ask For Our Large Catalogue 


N. R. DAVIS & SONS 


** THE GUN THAT BLOCKS THE SEARS ”’ 








Assonet, Mass., U. S. A. 
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equipment. 


be supplied to our readers upon request. 








The purpose of this department is to keep our readers informed concerning the best equip- 
ment for sportsmen, and this regardless of advertising connections with manufacturers or 
dealers and to offer short practical articles on home made fishing, camping and hunting 
Manufacturers of new and improved goods are asked to submit their claims for 
them to our notice and readers who wish to give fellow sportsmen the benefits of any kinks 
that they have tried out and found good are invited to contribute. 
Information concerning any article of sportsmen’s equipment not mentioned here, will gladly 


We pay for useful ideas. 














Protecting the Sportsman’s Camera 
BY A. E. SWOYER 


The practice of carrying a camera into 
the woods and along the streams is becom- 
ing more and more popular; it is almost as 
much an essential part of the equipment as 
either rod or gun. If it is not to be used 
entirely about camp in recording scenes for 
the benefit of those at home, it must be 
small and compact; its proper place is in 
the sportsman’s pocket, where it is ready 
for instant use in preserving some bit of 
beautiful scenery, animal life or one of those 
incidents which generally occur when the 
camera is left at home. Such a position, 
however, is one of danger for a high priced 
instrument; a fall, a brushing limb or a 
stumble against a jagged rock may put it 
permanently out of commission. These are 
risks which the instrument must take in 
common with the rest of the equipment; but 
another enemy which can be guarded against 
is that of dampness. Wet will not only 
warp and spring the frame of an ordinary 
camera so that it becomes useless, but if it 
is a film camera, damp will inevitably ruin 
every exposure on the roll—and if your 
luck is no better than that of the writer, 
among the spoiled exposures will be more 
than one which is impossible to replace. 

I have a small camera, fitted with anas- 
tigmat lens and fast shutter, which goes 
with me everywhere; until this spring I 
have been able to protect it from injury, 


althouzh only by the exercise of constant 
vigilance. While trout fishing, however, I 
was wading a swift and rather deep stream 
with the camera in the side pocket of my 
shooting coat, ready for instant action when 
the man ahead should connect with that 
big one, when I stepped on a sloping rock. 
To you who have been there I need say no 
more; I took the water like the launching of 
a battleship or like the dip of the boats in the 
“Shoot the Chutes” at Coney Island. When 
I emerged, the camera was soaked and the 
entire roll of films, containing some rather 
unusual views intended for purposes of il- 
lustration, was spoiled. As soon as I got 
home, I sat me down and constructed a 
waterproof case for the little instrument; 
since then I have been caught in heavy 
showers, dropped the camera into shallow 
water, and left it without other protec- 
tion than this cover during a rainy week 
in camp—so far without the loss of a 
negative. 

The case, as I made it, cost nothing; the 
thin rubber of a pair of discarded hip boots 
provided the material, which was held to- 
gether by good tire cement applied liberally 
at the seams. The layout of this case is 
shown in the upper figure of the diagram. 
A rectangular piece three times as wide as 
the camera and one and one-half times as 
long must first be cut from the rubber; this 
is then slit and folded as shown in the dia- 
gram, wherein the solid lines represent cuts 
and the dotted ones folds. The dotted rec- 
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I ing right. Avoid in- 

- ferior powder loads by 

4 insisting that your shells contain Ballistite 

at Smokeless Powder. Light recoil, high 

k. velocity, odorless, clean- burning, with- 

7 stands climatic and atmospheric changes, 
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* || Absolutely Waterproof 

a 

z HOUSANDS of sportsmen attribute a full game bag to 

= the superiority of Ballistite Smokeless Powder. Join the 

c- ranks of the successful hunters and prevent the loss of 

r game and sport by shooting Ballistite—the ideal powder for 
duck-shooters. 

i. Ask for Ballistite Booklet No. 55. Contains valuable 

‘ information for all shooters. Write today. 
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n E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co., 


AMERICA’S PIONEER POWDER MAKERS 


. g WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 
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tangle surrounding “A” should be the same 
width and height as the camera. 

The camera being placed so that its edges 
coincide with this rectangle, bend up the 
sides of the rubber, and mark where the 
outer edge of the camera comes; this will be 
along the dotted lines B—B. Cuts are now 
made in the upper part down to the rec- 
tangle A, and the two corners cut out, leav- 
ing the pieces E—E—two further slits re- 
duce these pieces to flaps, whose use will 
be explained later. The bottom edge of the 
rubber is treated in the same way, except 
that the two corner pieces, D—D, are not 
cut out. 

Leaving the camera in place, pull up the 
two sides B—B and lap them so that the 
box formed is a tight fit for the camera; 
cement them in this position exactly as you 
would place a patch on a tire. Fold in the 
lower flap G; press the pieces C—-C in over 
it and cement, then do the same with D—D. 
This makes a rather thick bottom, but its 
advantage will be appreciated should a sud- 
den shower ever turn your pocket into a 
shallow puddle. 

The strap and buckle may now be removed 
from the boot and sewed or cemented to the 
front of the case, and to the edge of the flap 
F respectively; if you have cut the rubber 
so as to leave the tongue on as shown, the 
extra strap will be unnecessary. Your case 
is now complete, although a good coat of 


Field and Stream 


asphaltum paint, waterproof varnish or ba- 
nana oil will make assurance doubly sure. 
In use, the camera is inserted, the loose flaps 
E—E bent in over it, and the flap F pulled 
down as tightly as possible and buckled. 

While this case will not keep out water if 
the level is above that of the top flap, the 
latter joint is tight enough to keep out spray 
or driving rain; it will even stand an in- 
stant’s immersion without admitting a drop. 
If you value either your camera or your 
negatives, you will find this case well worth 
making. 





A Folding Boat for Swift Waters 
FIELD AND STREAM: 


Would like to ask the readers of FIELD AND 
STREAM if there is a folding canvas boat that 
will stand real rough water down mountain 
streams. Getting my boat to starting place 
and. back home is a great deal of trouble and 
expense. Thank any of the readers that can 
assist me. I beg to remain, 

Yours most respectfully, 

Walnut Ridge, Ark. H. M. Grimes. 


To Pluck a Duck 


When there is a duck to be picked you 
don’t want to go at it as if the feathers were 
gold and you could have all you could get 
in a handful. Ducks’ skins aren’t cast-iron, 
although sometimes the shooter thinks they 
are. 

Put on an old apron and lay the duck on 
your lap, head toward you, breast up. 

Start at the tail. Take a deep hold of as 
many feathers as you can get between your 
thumb and forefinger. Pull them out with 
a quick, sharp jerk. Work toward the neck. 
When you have the breast picked clean turn 
the duck over and ditto. The result is a 
clean duck with little down on it and no 
torn skin. 

* * * * * * 

Black and mallard decoys should be placed 
in a semi-circle, not in a huddled bunch with 
their heads knocking together. 

The boat should be about twenty-five yards 
from the decoys, well hidden in a low hide 
or rice bed. My best hide is on a point, with 
the decoys just off the end and on the lee- 
ward side. I use a Winchester repeating 
shotgun, 12 gauge. My favorite duck load 
is 26 grs. Infallible, one and one-eight ounces 
No. 6 in the Peters “Premier” shell. Have 
frequently killed ducks at eighty yards 
with it. 





Bruce S. Brown. 





REET RTT 
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Hunting and Camping Days! 
AYS of good sport and good fellowship in the deep woods! 
The man who knows prepares himself with suitable clothing. For this 


purpose we have produced Forestry CuLoru, Shade 65, a fabric peculiarly 
adapted to the hard usage of camp-life in the woods. It is soft gray-green in 


color, closely woven and firm, defying wear, 
wind and cold. Made in light, medium and FORE OTH 
heavy weights—every ounce pure wool. 

Forestry Ciotru makes ideal clothing for outdoor Winter 
sports—skating, snowshoeing, toboganning. 

Another special cloth for sportsmen’s wear is Outvauto Ciotn, a beautiful olive-brown, closely 
woven serge for riding and motoring clothes, golf-suits, etc. 


Samples of FORESTRY CLOTH and OLIVAUTO CLOTH sent upon request. If you are unable to 
procure these fabrics from your tailor, we will see that you are supplied upon receipt of price, through 
regular channels, as we do not sell at retail. When ordering specify fabric and number of yards de- 
sired. Forestry Cloth, $2.75 for medium weight; Olivauto Cloth, $3.50. (3% yds. to a man’s suit.) 


American Woolen Company 


WmM Wood. President. 


is stamped on back of cloth 


Belling Agency: American Woolen Co. of New York 
American Woolen Blidg., 18th to 19th St. 
on 4th Ave., New York 
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$2000.00 Prize Fishing Contest 
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RECORD GAME FISH CONTEST for 1912 








A CONTEST THAT WILL APPEAL TO ANGLERS 


In instituting the 1911 Prize Fishing Contest, '1rLp AND STREAM was obliged because 
of the newness of the idea and the necessity to get it well before the public, to place no 
restrictions on tackle beyond requiring that the fish be caught with rod and reel. Now that 
every angler in the country knows about it we feel that the time has come to make it more 
of a sportsman’s contest, to give the fish at least fifty per cent. of the chance of victory, 
and to limit the tackle in all cases to that which the best anglers’ clubs, both of salt and 
fresh water, are agreed upon as sportsmanlike and fair to the fish. In the 1911 Contest 
some of the first-class anglers of the country did not take any part in the contest because 
they did not care to compete against the man who caught fish with a cane pole and a 
clothes line. They felt that we should insist on some of the angler’s art and skill being 
necessary to become eligible in the contest. This year our readers will note that in both 
fresh and salt water classes tackle is specified such as an angler would use. The trout 
classes are restricted to fly fishing, bait fishing for trout being excluded from the contest. 
Bass fishing allows bait because of the vast army of anglers who use the bait cast- 
ing and trolling rods. <A special prize is offered for bass caught on a fly with 
fly tackle. In the salt water classes, Channel Bass, Tuna, Tarpon, and Striped Bass must 
be taken on tackle as specified, which tackle is identical with that of the best salt water 
angling clubs. We propose to make this a sportsman’s contest this year. Note changes in the 
conditions below. 


CONDITIONS. 


First—The fish must be caught with rods and reels as specified and in its legal season. 

Second—tThe fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with a tape measure. 

Third—The affidavit printed on the last page of this announcement, or an exact copy, must be 
used in applying for a prize and signed by the man who caught the fish, to- 
gether with two witnesses, and sworn to before a Notary Public and his seal 
affixed. In case any contestant catches a fish when accompanied by a single 
guide, the affidavit as signed upon coming out of the woods by himself and 
guide before Notary Public stating the circumstances will be duly considered. 

Fourth—The weight, length and girth, date, place, and manufacturer’s name and full specifi- 
cations if possible of the rod, reel, line and lure (or bait) used in taking the fish, 
must be stated. 

Fifth—The winners in each class must send us a short account of how, when and where 
the fish was taken and what tackle was used in catching these fish, these ac- 
counts to be published in FreLp aNp StrEAM. These accounts will not be asked 
for until the prizes have been awarded. 

Sixth—All affidavits must be sent to the editor of the Prize Fishing Contest. FieLtp ANp 
STREAM, 456 Fourth Avenue, New York. No affidavits will be accepted after 
15 days from the closing dates specified in each class. 

Seventh—No fish caught from State or private hatchery will be allowed in this contest. 

Eighth—In event of two fish weighing and measuring exactly the same number of pounds, 


ounces and fractions, duplicate prizes will be awarded in each case. 
The Ps of this Contest will be: Rosert H. Davis, Editor, Munsey’s. W1tt H. Dire, Chicago, IN. 
; Mitter, Editor, Field and Stream. E. F. Warner, Publisher, Field and Stream. E. M. Gut, 
+ oh Fire Club. W. P. Corsetr. 
LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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Get This New Point of View: 


IFE is too short for any shot gun shortcomings! Why should 
your pleasure or your game bag suffer because of some 
oversight or omission of the gun maker—no matter how slight? 


Why, for example, should you risk spoiling a whole hunting 
trip because it is a gun smith’s job to get at the working parts 
of your gun to clean and oil them occasionally? 

Smith Guns have no shortcomings. The six Hunter Broth- 
ers’ 22 years of invention, precision workmanship, purpose and 
experience have freed the Smith Gun of all the shortcomings, one 
by one, which other guns— each toa greater or lesser degree— have. 

Inaccessibility, mentioned above, is eliminated by the Smith 
“One-Screw Access” to ail working parts. 


Shooting loose is eliminated by the Smith Rotary Bolt. This 

bolt takes up wear in all directions by the double-wedging of 
sits double claws, which enter the frame after passing through 
the extension nb. 

And the Hunter One-Trigger is the only invention that has 
ever successfully eliminated /oss of aim in fumbling for second trigger, as well 
as injury to the shooter's fingers. 

So on, through the list of gun problems solved, the Smith becomes truly 


the gun with 
NO SHORTCOMINGS 


Ask your dealer to show you the new Smith 20-gauge. It is 20-gauge 
true from butt to muzzle. 

And if you really want to be up-to-date on gun improvements, send for 
our handsome catalog, showing colored plates of aie from $25 net to 
$1,500 list. Send today, and you'll be mighty glad you did not put off sending 











Illustration shows our No. 2 
grade, price $63.75 net. With 
Automatic Ejector, $75 net. 
With Automatic Ejector and 
Hunter One-T rigger, $1 0Onet. 


L. C. SMITH GUNS 


**6 Times 22 Years’ Experience’’ 
HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, 73 Hubbard Street, FULTON, NEW YORK 
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BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to usc, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Brook 
Trout, also complete Record of 1911 Winners, sec ANGLER’S AND SPORTSMAN’S GuipeE, 1912. 


GRAND PRIZES—For Brook Trout caught with rod and FLY between April 1— 
October 1 


FIRST PRIZE: MILLER Record Trout Cup, specially designed with the w*ner’s nate and record of 
the fish engraved. Presented by WARREN H. MILLER, Editor of F1ietp anp STREAM. 

SECOND PRIZE: One Standard Split Bamboo Fly Rod; One Beaverkill rubber and nickel single action 
Fly Reel; One Intrinsic Double Taper Fly Line; One T. B. Fly Book with Pigskin Cover; One dozen 
extra quality Trout Flies; 3 Intrinsic Fly Leaders, all made by Ww m. Mills & Son. Value $31. 50. 

THIRD PRIZE: One 9% ft. Fly Rod, 594 0z., made by Edward F. Payne. Value $25. 

FOURTH PRIZE: An order on David T. Abercrombie Co., for Abercrombie’s Unique Camping Equipment 
selected from their catalog to the Vaiue of $20. 

FIFTH PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods selected from their catalog to the value of $10; 
also a Gillette Combination Shaving Set, with razor and case initialed. Total value $18. 

SIXTH PRIZE: One quart Janus Bottle and nickel-plated lunch box in wicker carrier with winner’s name 
and event engraved, made by Janus Vacuum Goods Co., also 2 live minnow tube baits, made by A. J 
Baldwin. Total value $13.75 


RAINBOW TROUT (Salmo irideus) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Rainbow 
Trout, also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’s AND SPORTSMAN’S GuIDE, 1912. 


GRAND PRIZES—For bigge est Rainbow Trout caught between April 15—October 15 

FIRST PRIZE: HELD aor ainbow Trout Cup, with the winner’s name and record of the fish 
engraved, presented by Dr. Johnson Held, Anglers’ Club. Specially designed by The Art Work Shop. 

SECOND PRIZE: Order on Ailes & Imbrie for selection from catalog to value of $10; also Redifor 
Rod & Reel Co.’s Model F Self Thumbing Reel; also one No. 2 axe, 2 gaffs, 2 trout nippers and 2 fish 
knives made by Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. Total value $27.50. 

THIRD PRIZE: One Pneumatic Mattress, made by Pneumatic Mfg. Co., as listed in -~ Catalog A.; 
also one Mansfield Fly Book, Alligator, made by Carlos G. Young. Total value, $22.5 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Standard Split Bamboo Fly Rod, made by Wm. Mills & Son, ll $18. 

FIFTH PRIZE: Order on Icy Hot Bottle Co. for goods selected from their catalog to value of $10; also 
2 live mirnow tube baits, made by A. J. Baldwin. Total $12. 

SIXTH PRIZE. Order on Jos. E. Pepper for baits and minnows selected from catalog to value of $10. 


BROWN TROUT 


GRAND PRIZES—For Brown Trout caught with rod and FLY between April 15— 
October 1 

For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Brown 
Trout, "also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’S AND SPORTSMAN’S GUIDE, 1912. 

FIRST PRIZE: DARLING Record Brown ‘Trout Cup, with the winner’s name and record of the 
fish engraved, specially designed by The Art Work Shop, Buffalo, N. Y. 

SECOND PRIZE: Standard Library of Natural History, published by the University Society; also one 
Hawkeye Refrigerator Basket, made by the Burlington Basket Co. Total value $29.50. 

THIRD PRIZE: 7 x 9 double roof Silkoline Tent, made by Eberhardt & Co. Value $22. 

FOURTH PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie for $10 worth of goods selected from their catalog; 
also one 80-yd. Peerless Casting Reel, made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Total value $20 

FIFTH PRIZE: An order on the New York Sporting Goods Co. for goods selected from catalog No. 53 
to value of $10; also 1 Jarvis Fishing Coat, made by M. B. Jarvis Co., and 1 Barnes Folding Landing 
Net (Aluminum Frame), made by Carlos G. Young. Total value $16. 

SIXTH PRIZE: One pair Albion Wading Stockings, made by Wm. Mills & Son. Value $10. 


LAKE TROUT—TOGUE (Christivomer namaycush) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Lake Trout, 
also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’S AND SpoRTSMAN’S GuIDE, 1912. 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Togue cought between April 1—October 1 

FIRST PRIZE: fFietp anp Stream Record Lake Trout up, with the winner’s name and the record 
of the fish engraved, specially designed by The Art Work Shop 

SECOND PRIZE: One No. 11 Bait Rod, agate guides and tip in leather case, made by Horton Mfg. Co.; 
also any articles to be selected from Price List of the Gem Shirt Co., to value of $10, and one pair of 
Grinnell Reindeer Mittens, made by Morrison Ricker Mfg. Co. Total value $22.75. 

THIRD PRIZE: 10x12 Wall Tent, made by the Indianapolis Tent & Awning Co.; also one pair Lyman’s 
Bow Facing Rowing Gear and Qars, made by Lyman Gun Sight Corporation. Total value $20. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Man’s Hunter Jacket, made to measure by the Pachaquack Knitting Mills; also One 
Stockford Open Spool Casting Reel, made by Stockford Reel Co. Total value $13.50. 

FIFTH PRIZE: Boyd Revolving Seat and Shell Box, made by the Kennedy Bros. Arms Co.; also 60-yd. 
Reel, Agate Jewels, made by Enterprise Mfg. Co. Total value $12.60. 

SIXTH PRIZE: 5.00 worth of Automatic Striker Spoon Baits, made by S. E. Knowles; also 1 No. 12 
Tackle Box with pockets for flies and snelled hooks, * by F. Cortez Wilson, and 2 live minnow 
tube baits, made by A. J. Baldwin. Total vaiue $11. 


ATLANTIC SALMON (Salmo Salar) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Atlantic 
Salmon, also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’S AND SporTSMAN’s GUIDE, 1912 


GRAND PRIZES—For the biggest Salmon caught between April 1—Oct. 1 

FIRST PRIZE: Fietp anp Stream Record Salmon Cup, with the winner’s name and the record of the 

fish engraved, specially designed by The Art Work Shop. 

SECOND PRIZE: One Red Seal Vacuum Filled Salmon Line, 42 yds., and 2 Red Seal High Grade Salmon 
Leaders, 9 ft. long. made by Dame Stoddard Co.; also order on Angler’ s Supply Co., for goods selected 
from catalog to value of $10. Total value $30. 

THIRD PRIZE: One English Salmon Fly Case, to hold 240 flies, made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co.; also 

order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods from catalog to the value of $10. Total value $22. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Style D Atlas Dress Trunk or one Style A Auto Trunk at option of winner, made 

e Belber Trunk & Bag Co. Value $15. 
FIFTH ‘PRIZE: Order on W. J. Cummins for selection from catalog to value of $10; also One Sports- 
n’s Thermos Lunch Ki. made by the American Thermos Bottle Co. Total value $15. 
SIXTH PRIZE: Fietp anv Stream Silver Record Medal, winner’s name and record of fish engraved. 


LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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BISLEY, Englaud, 1908 
World’s Championship 


BUENOS AYRES, 1912 
Pan American Championship 
STOCKHOLM, 1912 


WORLD'S STANDARD «ae 





Because in exhaustive tests Because it won the World’s 





for the Bisley Tournament Championship from the best 
it beat all other American marksmen in civilized lands 
= ammunition. at Bisley, England, 1908. 
_ Because in tests underArmy Because it won the Pan- 
= conditions and measurements American Championship in = 
= it proved itself nearly 25% the Argentine, 1912. = 
= more accurate than the aver- Because it won the World’s  _ 
= age of all other competitors Championship in the Olym- _ 
for use by the U. S. Inter- pic Games in Stockholm, 











national team of 1912. 1912. 


N.B.—In the tests for the selection of ammu- 
nition for the Olympic Team, (Us) AMMUNITION 
showed 20% better accuracy than its next best 
competitor. As the United States Team beat the 
British Team by only 5.5%, would they have won 
with the next best ammunition—20 % less accurate? 


LL 






Think of it—THREE World’s Championships in four years! 


Why not use the BEST Ammunition for your rifle and 
revolver, since it costs no more than others? 


Send for historical booklet, ‘‘American Marksmanship”’ 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO., Dept. K, Lowell, Mass. 
Makers of THE BLACK SHELLS 
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We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 




























$2000.00 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
OUNANICHE, OR LAND LOCKED SALMON 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Land 
Locked Salmon, also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER'S AND SpoRTSMAN’s GuIDE, 1912. 
GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Land Locked Salmon caught between April 1—Oct. 1 
FIRST PRIZE: BISPHAM Record Ounaniche Cup, with the winner's name and the record of the fish 

engraved. Presented by Chas. K. Bispham. Specially designed by The Art Work Shop. 

SECOND PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods selected from their catalog to the value of $10; 
also One Spaulding Seamless Fibre Rod Case of size to suit winner, made by J. paulding & Sons Co., 
and One Pint Janus Bottle and nickel-plated lunch box in wicker carrier, with winner’s name and 
event engraved, made by Janus Vacuum Goods Co. Total value $29 

nn 1 PRIZE: One Hunting Suit of Impervo waterproof cloth, made by E. A. Armstrong; also order on 

Cummins for selection from catalog to value of $10. Total value $22. 

FouRTE PRIZE: One High Grade Split Bamboo Trolling Rod, made vy Dame Stoddard Co. Value $15. 

FIFTH PRIZE: Stockford Open Spool Casting Reel, made by Stockford Reel Co.; also pair of Dean 
Outdoor Glasses, to relieve eye strain, made by Reese & Reese. Total value $il. 

SIXTH PRIZE: Fietp anp STREAM Silver Record Medal, winner’s name and record of fish engraved. 


BLACK BASS—SMALL MOUTH (Micropterus dolemieu) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Small 
Mouth Black Bass, also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’s AND SpoRTSMAN’s GUIDE, 1912. 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Small Mouth Bass caught between June 1—October 30 

FIRST PRIZE: DAVIS Record Small Mouth Bass Cup, with the winner’s name and the record of the 
fish engraved. Presented by Robert H. Davis. Specially designed by The Art Work Shop. 

SECOND PRIZE: One No. 3 Jeweled Meek Reel, German Silver, capacity 80 yds., of No. 4 Kingfisher 
line, made by B. F. Meek & Sons. Value $32, 

THIRD PRIZE: Split Bamboo Tournament Bait Casting Rod, made by the Edw. Vom Hofe Co.; 
also order on W. J. Jamison for selection from catalog to value of $10. Total value $27. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Order on James Heddon & Son for either rods or minnows selected from catalog to 
value of $12.50; also Takapart Free Spool Reel, made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro. Total value $18.50. 

FIFTH PRIZE: One two- piece ag Special Split Bamboo Bait Casting Rod, independent handle, 
agate guides and tip, made by Wm. Mills & Son. Value $1 

eae PRIZE: One Anti Back Lash Casting Reel and assortment of Bucktail Baits, to value of $2.50, 
made by South Bend Bait Co.; also 2 live minnow tube baits, made by A. J. Baldwin. Total, $12. 

SPECIAL HONOR PRIZES: For largest Small Mouth Bass caught with rod and FLY. Same dates. 

sea Fy Redifor Combination Bass Fly and Bait Casting Rod, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. 
a $35 

aa PRIZE. Redifor Tournament Reel (duplicate of Flegel’s, World’s Champion), made by Redifor 

Rod & Reel Co. Value $30. 

THIRD PRIZE: One Bray Pigskin Fly Book, holding 12 doz. flies, made by Dame Stoddard Co. Value 

$6. Also Silver Record Medal. Total value $11. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Nelson Sportsman’s Vest, made of English corduroy and leather, made by the 
L. A. Nelson Mfg. Co. Value $10, 


BLACK BASS—LARGE MOUTH (Micropterus salmoides) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Large 
Mouth Black Bass, also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’S AND SPORTSMAN’S GUIDE, 1912. 
LARGE MOUTH BASS, NORTHERN DIVISION—NORTH OF MASON AND DIXON LINE. 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Large Mouth Bass caught between June 1—October 30 

FIRST PRIZE: WARNER Record Large Mouth Bass Cup, specially designed, with the winner’s name and 
the record of the fish engraved. Presented by E. F. Warner, Publisher of Fretp anp STREAM. 

SECOND PRIZE: One No. 2 Krupp Shot Gun, made by the Ithaca Gun Co. Value $70. 

——- PRIZE: An order on the Moonlight Bait Co. for goods selected from their catalog to the value 

f $10; also a No. 33 Bait Casting Rod, made by the Horton Mfg. Co. Total value $22. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Standard, two-piece, Split Bamboo Bait Casting Rod, fitted with agates, made by 
Wm. Mills & Son. Value $20. 

FIFTH PRIZE: Order on Hartung Bros. & Co. for selection from catalog to value of $10; also $5 worth 
of Automatic Striker Spoon Baits, made by S. E. Knowles. amg 5. 

SIXTH PRIZE: No. 14 Fly Rod, agate guide, in leather case, made Horton Mfg. Co.; also Sportsman’s 
Thermos Lunch Kit, made by the American Thermos Bottle Co. Total value $15. 


LARGE MOUTH BASS—SOUTHERN DIVISION—SOUTH OF MASON AND DIXON LINE, 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Large Mouth Bass caught between April 1—October 30 
FIRST PRIZE: ZANE GREY Record Large Mouth Bass Cup, with the winner’s name and the record 
of the fish engraved. Presented by Dr. Zane Grey. Specially designed by The Art Work Shop. 
— PRIZE: Batavia Special Shot Gun, made by the Baker Gun & Forging (Co.; also order on 
Jamison for goods to be selected from catalog to the value of $10. Total value ‘$28. 

THIRD PRIZE: An order on James Heddon & Son for either rods or minnows to be selected from 
caialog to value of $12.50; also 2 dozen Van Vleck Forked Barb Black Bass Hooks, and $5 worth of 
Automatic Striker Spoon Baits, made by S. E. Knowles. Total value $19.50. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Redifor Model F Self Thumbing Reel, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co.; also order for 
South Bend Anti Back Lash Casting Reel and $2.50 worth of Automatic Weedless Hooks to be 

selected from catalog; also Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total, $18. 

FIFTH PRIZE: 8 Champion Minnows and 8 Little Wonder Baits, by Clinton Wild Mfg. Co.; also order on 

J. Lockhart & Co. for White Wagtail Witch Baits selected from catalog to value of $5. Total, $16.20. 

SIXTH PRIZE: Order for one South Bend Anti Back Lash Reel, also an assortment of Bucktail Baits and 

Wooden Minnows to be selected from their catalog to the value of $2.50. Total value $10. 


PIKE (Esox Lucius) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Pike, 

also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’S AND SPpoRTSMAN’S GUIDE, 1912. 
GRAND PRIZES—For Pike caught between May 1—October 30 

FIRST PRIZE: One Featherweight, takedown rifle, made by the Savage Arms Co. Value $25.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: One 7x7x7 George Shelter Tent, balloon silk, made by George Tent Co.; also one 
Veneer Suit Case, made by the National Veneer Products Co., and one pair Reindeer Gloves, venti- 
lated or unventilated, made by the Morrison Ricker Mfg. Co. Total value $20.10. 

THIRD PRIZE: Order for one South Bend Anti Back Lash Casting Reel, an assortment of Bucktail 
Baits and Wooden Minnows to the value of $2.50; also an order on E, J. Lockhart for White Wagtail 
Witch Baits selected from catalog to the value of $5.00, and $5.00 worth of Automatic Striker Spoon 
Baits, made by S. E. Knowles. Total value $20 

LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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Bait Casting Rods 
A ¢“'2 No. 25 will warm the cockles of any 


hook, improved casting guides and 

a solid agate tip. Reel seat is close 

, hook, enables one to ‘‘thumb’’ 

reel without tiring hand. Six 
lengths. $7.00. 

No. 27 is like No. 25 but hasa 

double cork grip handle and 







elegant model is No. 33, at $12.00. 


Your dealer has the exact “BRISTOL” you want 
~ guaranteed 3 years. If not, we'll supply you. 
Write for our new Art Catalog—FREE 
o> —just off the press. It describes ““BRIS- 
==\~— TOLS” for every kind of fishing. 
THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
81 Horton St. Bristol, Conn. 














the best of them—RIFLES. PISTOLS, 
and AMMUNITION—all of the sundries 
too, are here in endless variety. Our 
Catalogue shows some rarely good bar- 
gains. It isa book worth having and we 
really want you to have one. It will 
convince you that we should have been 
friends long ago. 


H. H. MICHAELSON 








912 Broadway, Brooklyn New York City 


LOGUE FREE Yovx, 
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The South Bend 
Anti-Back-Lash Reel 












Auto-mechanically thumbs the 
line better than any human thumb. 
The only reel that absolutely pre- 
vents back-lashing. Simple, per- 
fectly balanced, durable. 
Has features found in no 
other reel — none other like 
it. Anyone can cast with this reel. 
No years of practice necessary to get 
the knack of thumbing the spool. Reel guaranteed. 
Ask any dealer to show you this best of all reels. 


The W orden Combination Minnow 
ust right size and weight for average bait-casting. Genu- 
ine Buck-Taif hair ted: witht pilk direct oe boty mech te col 
treble. Try it and you'll boost it. We originated Buck-Tail Baits 
19 years ago. ~—4+~ with our extensiveline. Also ask your 
dealer to show you South Bend Minnows—big variety of styles and 
colors—and less Hooks. Write for free valuable catalog. 
South Bend Bait Co.,2228Colfax Ave., South Bend, Ind. 

















S Siw _ fisherman’s heart. Detachable finger 


-. to the grip which, with finger 


ar agate mountings throughout. | 
— $11.00. A lighter and more | 









Camping Trip 


With a stock of Carnation Milk in the camp kit, 
y ou will always have pure, rich, sweet, fresh milk for 
y our coffee or for drinking. 

You can carry acan of Carnation Milk as far as you 
like on the hottest or coldest day and jounce and jostle 
it over the roughest road. Yet when you open it, it 
' is always sweet and fresh—far better than the ordinary 
| milk you get at home. 


CARNATION 
fm MILK 


From Contented Cows 


| Is richest cow’s milk—nothing else—evaporated until 
of the consistency of cream. Nothing is added; 
nothing but water is taken away. 

Carnation Milk is superior to raw milk for all uses 
| —-in coffee—for cooking and drinking—and far more 
| convenient. When you next open a can note the 
smoothness, richness and creaminess of Carnation Milk. 


| Keep a case of Carnation Milk in the pantry of your home 
| —on your yacht or in your summer or winter camp—and 
ou’ll always have pure. sweet, creamy milk—rich in butter 
‘at—instantly available. 


Send For This FREE BOOK 


Our book of recipes tells you how you can make any dish 
in which milk is used more delicious, and make it more 


CARNATION MILK 





—the Modern Milkman 
Tall Can 10c—Baby Can 5c—At Your Grocer’s 


Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co. 


General Offices, SEATTLE, U. S. A. 











We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM — 
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FOURTH PRIZE: Man’s Hurter Jacket, made to measure by the Pachaquack Knitting Mills; also one 
““Meisselbach’’ Automatic Reel, made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro., and an order on E. ds Lockhart for 
White ee Witch Baits selected from catalog to the value of $5. Total value $16.00 

es PRIZE: 8 Champion Minnows and 8 Little Wonder Baits, made by the Clinton W ild te. Co.; 

1 No. 6 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $13. 

sIxtE PRIZE: 5% dozen assorted sizes and styles of Mayer Double Guard Weedless Hooks at Flies 

and Mayer Weedless Treble Hooks, made by F. B. Granger. Value $10.05. 


MUSCALLONGE (Esox Nobilior) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Muscallonge, 
also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’S AND SpoRTSMAN’s GuiDE, 1912. 

GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Muscallonge caught between May 1—October 30 

FIRST PRIZE: FIELD AND STREAM Record Muscallonge Cup, with the winner’s name and the record 
of the fish engraved, specially designed by The Art Work Shop. 

SECOND PRIZE: An order on David T. Abercrombie Co. for Camping Equipment manufactured by firm 
selected from catalog to the value of $20; also an order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods to be selected 
from their catalog to the value of $10. Total value $30 

THIRD PRIZE: 1 Auto Trunk, made by the National Veneer Products Co.; and order on W. J. 
Jamison for goods to be selected from catalog to the value of $10. Total value $22. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Redifor Tournament Bait Casting Rod, duplicate of Flegel’s (World’s Champion), 
made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. Value $20. 

FIFTH PRIZE: Order on John J. Hildebrandt & Co. for. Hildebrandt. "Spinners selected from catalog to 
the, value of $10, and live minnow tube bait, made by A.‘J. Baldwin. Total value $11. 

SIXTH PRIZE: One Leslie Safety Razor, made by the Leslie Mfg.'Co.; also one Sportsman’s Thermes 
Lunch Kit, made by the American Thermos Bottle Co. Total value $10, 


JUVENILE CLASS (Under -15 years) 


GRAND PRIZES—For largest Fresh Water Game Fish of its species caught between 


April 1—October 30 

FIRST PRIZE: Batavia Automatic Rifle, .22 cal., made by the Baker Gun & Forgiog. ons ; also Redifor 
Model F Self Thumbing Reel, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. Total value $18.7 

SECOND PRIZE: One Junior Reflex Camera, made by the Reflex Camera Co.; also se No. 1 Kraemer 
Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $14.25. 

THIRD PRIZE: Choice between a Duxback Hunting Coat or a Norfolk Fishing Jacket, made by Bird 
Jones & Kenyon; also No. 2 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co., and 2 pairs 
of Sure Step Creepers, made by the Norlund Mfg. Co. Total value $8.45. 

FOURTH PRIZE: A. F. Meisselbach & Bro. Tri-Part Reel; also 2 pairs Sure Step Creepers, made by 
Norlund Mfg. Co., and one No. 5 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, of U. S. Compass Co, Total $6.20. 


Salt Water Game Fish 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, as well as the best fishing waters for the following 
solt water game fish, also complete Record of 1911 W, inners, see ANGLER’S AND SpoRTSMEN’s GUIDE, 1912. 


BLUEFISH (Pometomus saltatrix) 


GRAND PRIZES—For Bluefish ca ught between May 1—October 30 

FIRST PRIZE: One Surbrug Best Make Briar Root Pipe, made by, the Surbrug Co.; one Alaska Hunt 
ing Jacket, made by George F. Webber; one of Wulff’s Famous Gaff Hooks, and one No. 5 Kraemer 
Pathfinder Compass, made by. the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $13.25. 

SECOND PRIZE: Order on the Carborundum Co, for goods selected from their catalog oe = of $10; 
also one of Wulff’s Famous Gaff Hooks, made by the Wulff Mfg. Co. Total value $12 

THIRD PRIZE: Invincible Greenheart Rod, full German Silver mounted; one-piece and _ nr 
— made by the Edw. Vom Hofe Co.; one of Wulff’s Famous Gaff Hooks, and one No. 4 Kraemer 
Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total value’ $12.25. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Choice between a Duxback Hunting Coat or a Norfolk Fishing Jacket, made by Bird, 
Jones & Kenyon, also one of Wulff’s Famous Gaff Hooks, made by the Wulff Mfg. Co., and one 
Twinplex Razor Stropper, made by the Twinplex Sales Co. Total value $11. 


WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Weakfish caught between May 1—October 30 
FIRST PRIZE: One Pocket Tool Kit, containing 18 articles, made by Edward Zinn; also one Hunting 
Coat, made any size, made by the Mead Mfg. Co. Total value $14.50. 
SECOND PRIZE: Four pounds of Arcadia Smoking Tobacco and Surbrug Briar Root Pipe, made by the 
paces, Co.; also No. 4 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass of the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $14. 
THIRD PRIZE: An order on the David T. Abercrombie Co. for Abercrombie’s Unique Camping Equip- 
ment to ‘> selected from their catalog to the value of $10; also one No, 3 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, 
made by the .U..S. Compass Co. Total value $12, 

FOURTH PRIZE: Invincible Greenheart Rod, German Silver mounted, one-piece, independent butt, made 
by Edw. Vom Hofe Co.; also No. 2 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, of the U.S. Compass Co. Value $10.25. 


STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 
GRAND PRIZES—For Striped Bass caught between May 1—October 30 


With Rod consisting of butt and tip. Tip not less than 5 ft. 6 in. and not to exceed 13 oz, Line not to 


exceed standard 15 thread. 

FIRST PRIZE: GILL Record Striped Bass Cup, with the winner’s mame and the record of the fish 
engraved. Presented by E. M. Gill, Anglers’ Club. Specially designed by The Art Work Shop. 

SECOND PRIZE: Geneva Superior Binocular Field Glass, made by Geneva Optical Co. Value $15. 

THIRD PRIZE: One hand-made Greenheart Rod, full German Silver mounted, one-piece and spring butt, 
made by the Edw. Vom Hofe Co. Value $13. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Order on Abbey & Imbrie for selection from catalog to value of $10; also one No. 3 
Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $12. 

FIFTH PRIZE: Redifor Model F Self Thumbing Reel, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co.; also Fiztp anp 
Stream Record Silver Medal, winner’s name and record of fish engraved. Total value $11. 

SIXTH PRIZE: Fietp ann Stream Silver Record Medal, winner’s name and record of fish engraved. 


CHANNEL BASS (Sciaena ocellata) 


GRAND PRIZES for biggest Channel Bass caught between April 1—October 30 
Rod contisting of a butt and tip, tip not shorter than 5 ft, 6 in., and to weigh not more than 13 oz.; 
line not to exceed standard 18 thread. 
FIRST PRIZE: RICE Record Channel Bass Cup, with the winner’s name and the record of the fish 
engraved. Presented by E. B. Rice, Anglers’ Club. Specially designed by The Art Work Shop. 


LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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| Learn to Mount 
| Specimens Like These 


This advertisement is for every sportsman and 
nature lover, everywhere. Write to-day. Send the coupon for 
our free books. They contain something of great value to hunters, 
trappers and all people who love the out-of-doors. You should have 
this book. Write for it today. 


Do You Shoot or-Fish? 


If so, you should be able to save your beautiful and valuable trophies. 
We can teach you how. We have taug!t over 35,000 of the best 
sportsmen of the country, and they are now doing their own taxi- 
dermy work with wonderful success. They save taxidermists” bills 
and enjoy their spare time as never before. Taxidermy is the most 
fascinating of all professions. We can teach you to mount all 
kinds of game specimens absolutely true to life, by the latest and 
best methods. Easily, quickly and perfectly learned, in your own 
home during your spare time. No need of leaving your present 
employment. You can decorate your home with Nature’s best art; 
you can double your interest in sportsmanship. Let your gun and 
rod pay for your vacation. 


BIG:PROFITS You can easily make from $25 to $50 a 


month during your spare time, practicing Taxi- 
dermy, or if you go into the work as a profession you can make $5,000 or more per year. 
You can sell your own mounted specimens for big profit. You can make big money doing 
mounting for others. You should investigate this remarkable offer. 


This Taxidermy Book FREE 


We will send you this book on taxidermy absolutely 7 
free. It teils you all about our school and the most 
fascinating profession of Taxidermy. It wili tell 
you how you can learn to become an expert 
taxidermist in a few months—by mail—in 
your own home—during your spa e time. 

You need this book and if costs you ab- 
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FREE 
COUPON 





















ing. Merely send in the free SS 
solutely nothing. Merely sence in the free Northwestern 
coupon. Write for it today—it is free e wi » . 
also send you the famous Taxidermy Magazine \ School of Taxidermy 


and hundreds of letters from our delighted graduates. 
Write oday—now—immediately—before you lay 
aside the paper. 


NORTHWESTERN 
SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 
1677 Elwood Building 

OMAHA, NEB. 


‘*A School for sportsmen } 
by sportsmen.”’ 


1677 Elwood Bldg. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


Gentlemen—Please send me 
your Book on Taxidermy and 
the Taxidermy Magazine: also 
full particulars of your wonder 
ful Free Trial of your course of 
instruction. All are to be sent to 
me free and prepaid—"o obligations 
on me whatsoever. 
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694 $2000,00 PRIZE FISHING- CONTEST 


SECOND PRIZE: Hand-made, Salt Water Split Bamboo Rod, made by John F. Seger. Value $25. 

THIRD PRIZE: One hand-made Greenheart Rod, full German Silver mounted, one-piece and spring butt, 
made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Value $13. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Four boxes of 100 MILO cigarettes, made by Surburg Co. Value $20. 

FIFTH PRIZE: Order on Angler’s Supply Co., for goods selected from catalog. Value $10. 

SIXTH PRIZE: Fietp anp STREAM Silver Record Medal, winner’s name and record of fish engraved. 





TUNA (Orcynus thynnus)—Atlantic Coast Division 


GRAND PRIZES—For largest Tuna caught on Atlantic Coast, January 1, 1912—1913 


FIRST PRIZE: ALEXANDER Record Tuna Cup, with the winner’s name and the record of the fish 
engraved, presented by Fred. B. Alexander. Specially designed by The Art Work Shop. 

SECOND PRIZE: An order on Schoverling, Daly & Gales for fishing tackle to be selected from their 
ma to the value of $1v, also one Spaulding Seamless Fibre Rod Case, size to suit the winner, made 

y J. Spaulding & Sons Co. Total value $20 

THIED PRIZE: % doz. Life Preserver Pillows, or made-to-order boat cushions to value of $9.00, made 
by R. L. — Co.; also Sportsman’s Thermos Lunch Kit, made by American Thermos Bottle Co. 
otal value $14. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Order on Abbey & Imbrie for “sy from their catalog to value of $10. 

SPECIAL HONOR PRIZE—For exceeding Mr. J. K. L. Ross’s record of 680 Ibs.—One Special Tuna 
Reel, size 9/0, made by the Edw. Vom Hofe Co. Value $65.00. 


TUNA—Pacific Coast Division 


GRAND PRIZES—For largest Tuna caught on the Pacific Coast, Jan. 1, 1912—1913 


Rod consisting of a butt and tip, and not shorter than 6 feet 9 in.; tip not less than 5 ft, and to weigh 

not more than 16 oz,; line not to exceed standard 24 thread. 

FIRST PRIZE: HOLDER Record Tuna Cup, specially designed with the winner’s name and the record of 
the fish engraved. Presented by Chas. Frederick Holder, founder of Tuna Club. 

SECOND PRIZE: Pint Janus Bottle and nickel plated lunch box in wicker carriage with winner’s name and 
event engraved, made by Janus Vacuum Goods Co.; also an order on W. J. Cummins for goods selected 
from catalog to value of $10. Total value $20. 

THIRD PRIZE: 1 doz. Van Vieck Forked Barb Hooks, made by Van Vleck Hook Co., also order on 
Abbey & Imbrie for goods to be selected from their catalog to the value of $10. Total $15. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Fierp anp Stream Silver Record Medal, winner’s name and record of fish engraved. 

SPECIAL HONOR PRIZE—For exceeding Tuna Club record for a Tuna weighing more than 251 Ibs., 
One Split Bamboo Rod, made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Value $25.00. 

SPECIAL HONOR PRIZE—For largest Tuna taken on 3-6 tackle, either on Atlantic or Pacific Coast. Solid 
Silver Medal with the name of winner and record of fish engraved, made by William C. Dorrety. 


TARPON (Megalops Atlanticus) 
GRAND PRIZES—For largest Tarpon caught between Jan. 1, 1912, and Jan. 1, 1913 


Rod consisting of a tip not shorter than 5 ft. and to weigh not more than 6 oz.; line not to exceed 
standard No. 9 thread. 

FIRST PRIZE: DILG Record Tarpon Cup, specially designed with the winner’s name and the record of 
the fish engraved. — by Will. H. Dilg. Specially designed by The Art Work Shop. 

SECOND PRIZE: 1 doz. roved Van Vleck Forked Barb Tarpon Hooks mounted, made by the Van 
‘leck Hook Co., also B : ie 26 Tarpon Rod, cork handle, made by the Horton Mfg. Co. Total $19. 

THIRD PRIZE: Greenheart hand-made Tarpon Rod, German Silver mounted, made by Edw. Vom Hofe 
& Co. Value $12.50. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Order on Abbey & .mbrie for selection from their catalog to value of $10. 

SPECIAL HONOR PRIZE—For largest Tarpon taken on 3-6 tackle. Solid Gold Medal with winner's 
name and record of the fish engraved, made by William C. Dorrety. Value $12.00. 


It is impossible, with the number of prizes and limited space, to give the 


"A facturers represented, a complete catalogue will be sent showing full description of 


any prize in which you are interested. 


AFFIDAVIT 
I hereby swear to statement below made and signed by me before two witnesses and a 
notary public. 


Kind of fish....... oe: eer BMS .:0'5 06.2040 Cnt vo ceisaunetouss ; 
When caught...... ema sena tes Sree : <pieaei deiiore WOE hcsands comanned aie iaeehel Bats haere 
MOd 600......000< beetecdsasulap. sche vesseweeues sta aera PM ices beasties cadesceus 
RI ONE NE 55.55 sanici Geandescunesewaceu ..-Give Mfr’s names of each and full iailiatiis 
SE hukkanheobidain nei dee DNebsdeadtperebiin barons ‘ 
ee Fe er Oe EET ee 
SpMdicvacwededy Cave sedeoscegess MNT 9A05<<0ebeccdinceseun en 


Witnessed by: 
© cisasenseanes Se ibiah ee anche aciarRi Dele Wish ae Aho d aoaeh Wienke Wee eke ee 


© is caseseese se POPPE eT eee ee TOL TT TOTO TPCT Corr ere 


Sworn to salle me this.. aa Es owntuweaday ce 
Notary ~<a pavacesoepeeton eee 


proper description and illustration of these valuable prizes. By writing the manu- = 
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Not the Width of Your Fingers. 


The bullet’s highest point for 200 yds. is not the 
width of your fingers above the line of sight. 

















“4 single shot and a six foot bear stone dead in his 
tracks,” says Mr. L. D, Rickey of Ardmore, Okla. 





More About 











the Imp 


The Most Talked of 


Gun in America 


HE New .22 Savage Hi Power 

drives its little 70 grain bullet over 
half a mile (2,800 feet per second). This 
bullet will smash through one-half inch 
chilled steel boiler plate like paper. 

Its marvelous velocity (100 feet per 
second higher than the new U. S. 
Springfield) cuts the trajectory in half, 
doubles accurate range, and on large 
game its shocking and killing power ac- 
tually exceeds that of the 30/30 bullet 

Think of 23 consecutive bull’s eyes of 
500 yards! Think of knocking down 
deader than herring “animals as large as 
bear and even more tenacious of life!” 
Think of recoil scarcely greater than an 
ordinary 22 target rifle. 

E. C. Crossman, America’s greatest 
firearms authority, calls the Savage .22 
Hi Power rifle “The Imp,” the biggest 
little gun in the world.” Weight, only 
6 pounds. And yet this gun is safe to 
use in settled districts. 

The .22 Savage Hi Power cartridge 
was designed by Mr. Chas. Newton, 
pioneer developer of small bore high 
speed rifles and cartridges of high con- 
centration. 








Furnished in Model 1899 Featherweight Takedown style only, hammerless, six shot, 
six pounds, 20" high pressure smokeless steel barrel. Write us for particulars. Address 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 2410 Savage Avenue, UTICA, N. Y. 


fhe New .22 SAVAGE High Power 
















































We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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CARTRIDGES 


Make Good in the Tightest Pinch 


ETERS Cartridges are absolutely reliable—sure fire, high 
velocity, flat trajectory and maximum killing power. 

RADE MARK There is a PETERS Cartridge for every standard make of rifle, revolver 

coal and pistol, including all modern automatic guns. Any PETERS Cart- 

ridge will shoot and operate perfectly in the arm or arms to which it is adapted— 

no special combination necessary. 











Insure the success of your Fall hunt by stocking up with PETERS Ammunition. 


Ask your dealer for PETERS and insist on PETERS 
THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Cincinnati, O. 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS 


LLTNO SPORTSMANS 10, 
Pg iT COMPLETE 
WITHOUT 

Carry a bottle in your grip. It's 
stainless and odorless. The best lubri- 
cating oil ever refined ; in a class by | 
itself for use on firearms and reels. 
Will not gum or chill. Contains 
no acid. PREVENTS RST. 


All hardware and ag goods stores 
sell it. Large bottle, cheaper to buy, 
25 cents; tnal size, 10 cents. 
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THEs 


triggers on 
your gun, 
when one 
100 per cent. better? The 
IND RLIBLE Single Trigger 
makes no mistakes, neither does a 
the shooter, when he hasi iton his 9 
gun, And we put them on. 
Send for fine Illustrated Catalogue and save $10.00 
LANCASTER ARMS CO., Lancaster, Pa. 4 
D GD ch 


































$25.99 


i 
Hard Wood, Mission Finish } 


GUN CABINET 
SD SO 


Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches. Width, 28 inches. 


If interested, write for special Gun Cabinet Catalog. 
Send us your address for our illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY, Kew" Yous 
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The 
Power: Behind 
Your aim, your game and 
your gun are affected by the 
powder you shoot, and the 
manner in which its energy is 
exerted. All powders are not 
alike. Most kinds explode 


and waste half their energy 
in ‘‘kick.”’ 


ROBIN Hoop 
AMMUNITION 


is loaded with our own smoke- 
less powders which burn pro- 
gressively all along the barrel 
|} and give greatest velocity 
| where speed is most needed— 





at the muzzle. 


Buy R. H. and give it a 
trial; it will be a revelation 
to you. Send for booklet, 
‘*Facts About Our Shell 
Game,” full of useful 
information. 


| ROBIN HOOD AMMUNITION CO. 
D Srrzeet, Swanton, Vr. 
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QOutshoot Competitors 
at the Traps 






No embarrassment can come to 
the man who handles a Fox Gun. 
It will perform exactly as you plan. 
It will boost your score because it’s 
an accurate Close shooter. Every 
anticipation you ever had about 
a gun you'll find realized in a 


FOR GUN 


“Jae finest gun in the World” 










It’s a made-on-honor arm—quality from 
butt to muzzle. Its positive trigger pull 
—its accurate balance—its never-break 
action—coupled to a score of other feat- 
ures make it the peer of any gun anywhere, 







Whether in field or at traps you will feel 
a dignity with a Fox at your shoulder. 
Get behind one and prove it! Every gun 
—your gun—individually tested on a 
guarantee certificate in handwriting tied 
to each one. 














Ask your dealer. If he hasn’t Fox Guns— 
send his name—we'll see that you get one 
to testat yourownshoulder. Catalog free. 





Tue A. H. Fox Gun Company 


4658 NoRTH 18TH STREET PHILADELPHIA 








We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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i Wear Grinnell Gloves 


For Winter Sports 


Made especially for Motoring, Hunting, 
Trapping and all Outdoor Sports 

Your hands won’t get cold in Grinnell Gloves. 
Big, roomy cuffs easily admit your overcoat 
sleeve od keep out the 

wind and snow. The 

special real velvet colt- 

skin leather is soft and 

pliable and insures a firm 

grip on gu«. or steering wheel. 

Wetting does not harm these 

gloves. We guarantee them never 


comfortable adjustment at the wrist 
and keeps the glove up in place. 


You can get Grinnell Gloves, mittens, 
and one-finger mittens lined with a 
variety of warm materials: eiderdown, 
camel’s hair knit inner glove, lambskin, 
squirrel, etc. See them at your dealers. 


. 


If he hasn't them let us send you a s 


pair on approval, prepaid. 
Write for Style Book, Prices and 


Style 4720 Samples of Leather 


‘MORRISON-RICKER MFG. CO. 92reaeis: & 
Pa UU U TU Oy Uo oy oy oye 
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—Maxim Silencer— 






For Fall Shooting 


Enjoy the advantage and novelty of noiseless shooting this 
Fall. Double the pleasure of your trip by fitting your rifle 
with a Maxim Silencer. It will enable you to shoot small 
game and hold target practice around camp without frightening 
off big game. 

Made in all calibres to fit any rifle. Order from any sport- 
ing goods or hardware dealer; or, write us make and calibre 
of your rifle and we will send complete information. 


Write for interesting Silencer Booklet 
MAXIM SILENT FIREARMS CO. 
Colt’s Armory Hartford, Conn. 


Insist on Silencer equipment when buying anew rifle 








{serene 


ORIGINAL PAINTINGS 
at less than original cost 


We have on hand a number of FIe._p 
AND STREAM used cover paintings in oil 
that would’ make handsome decorations for 
a sportsman’s office, den or dining-room. 

These paintings were used on current 
or recent issues, are about 21x30 inches 
in size, and the water-color lettering can 
easily be taken off. 

Write or call for information, proofs and 
prices. 


FIELD AND STREAM 
456 Fourth Avenue New York City 


SNOW SHOES AND MOCCASINS 


We have just outfitted the Crocker Land Expedition 
with Snow Shoes. Let us outfit you. 
Catalog free 
W. F. & E. B. TUBBS 


FORMERLY W. F. TUBBS 





NORWAY, ME. 














“PREMIER” MALLARD. 


High Grade Cedar Decoys 


Our goods are used by the leading Sportsmen and Clubs of the United States. They 
are exact duplicates of nature finished in the most artistic manner, We manufacture 
Make 


several grades in all species of Duck, Snipe, Geese, Swan and Crow Decoys. 
inquiry of your dealer for these goods and write to us for catalogue. 


ee U.S. Patent Ofice MASON’S DECOY FACTORY, 456-464 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 














Gokeys Boots »Mocec. 


cold under a real guarantee. For hunters, pes 
engineers. 
proof—hand-made throughout of best leathers 
Uppers of durable 
hand-sewed soles. 

Also, special shoes for Golf, 
and dress wear, that embody the extremes of 
comfort and durability. 


ermen, prospectors 


tanned. 
“Rock Oak” 


men and women. 





and 


Made to measure for 


Write for Boot and Moccasin Catalogue 
No. 35, 0r for Golf Shoe Catalogue No. 37 
Wm. N. Gokey Shoe Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 


Chicago Agts: Von Lengerke & Antoine, Inc., Wabash Ave., & Van Buren St. 
ee York Agents: David T. Abercrombie Co., 311 Broadway 


ins 





Water- 
“Moose” Calf; 


Tennis, street 


Fourth St. 
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“Marl, 


REPEATING RIFLE 


Model 20, $11.50 
Tiaestitwe Model29, 8.50 


You can buy 
no better gun for tar- 
get work andall small game 
up to 200 yards. Without change 
of mechanism it handles .22 short, 

long or long-rifle cartridges, perfectly. The 
deep Ballard nfling develops maximum power 
and accuracy and adds years to the life a rifles. 


The solid top is protection from defective cartridges—prevents 
powder and gases from being blown back. The side ejection 
never lets ejected shells spoil your bead and allows quick, accurate 
The 136 page repeat shots. With simple take-down construction, removable 
Parlin catalog will —_ action parts—least parts of any .22—it is the quickest and easiest 
i decide what toclean. A great vacation rifle. Ask any gun dealer. 

rifle best suits your in- 

dividual desires. Send The Marlin Fire 


3 stamps for it today. 3 WILLOW STREET, 


mt pb 1 | — Reload 


PISTOLS uae, "FED BIFFAR & CO..100 8 


















anew HAVEN, CONN. 

























Your 


Shells 


BEST IN THE WEST 
We can save you money. Smokeless, 
a .87 cy 1,000 and up. 

& CO. ,180 N. Dearborn St. 





L y Aa “ty Send for Price List No.19 








The .32-40 High Power factory cartridges sell for 
$34.20 net per thousand. By reloading the same 
shells with factory primers, factory bullets and the 


same powder charge, your expense is $13.46; 
THE P ROOF OF THE P UDDING You save $20.74 on 1000 lecadiies, 





Paper talk is good, but it’s the work in the field that The .32-40 low power smokeless factory cartridges 

shows what a rifle can do. cost $28.80 per thousand; when you reload, your 
Stewart Edward White, shooting one of my SPORT- expense is only $11.31, making a saving of $17.49. 

ING SPRINGFIELDS on his African trip last year, Factory .32-40 smokeless short range cartridges cost 
Fired 395 shots, $25.20 per thousand; by reloading your shells, they 
Made 307 hits, cost you only $7.65 per thousand. Make your own 
Struck 191 animals from tiny dik-diks up to lions, bullets and you have 1000 short range cartridges 
Brought 185 to bag, for $3.80. 


Killed 112 with one shot each, 

Knocked out four lions, 

Averaged well over 200 yards in all his shooting, 
And—takes the same rifle, still in perfect condition, 


You w wouldn’ t throw away your pipe after smoking 
it once; you waste money if you throw away your 
€ xpensive high-grade shelis without reloading. 





back to Africa with him on his next trip. FREE—The Ideal Hand Book tells all about the 
With his other two guns Mr. White killed a total of tools and methods for reloading all standard rifle, 
40 heads. pistol and shotgun ammznition; 140 pages of prac- 
If the SPORTING SPRINGFIELD, made_ with tical information for shooters. Mailed free to any 
stock to fit you, sounds good after the work of Mr. shooter interested enough to send three stamps 
White and Ex-President Roosevelt with it, write me postage to 


for my booklet and prices. 


The Marlin Firearms ©. 


LUDWIG WUNDHAMMER, Gunmaker | 3 Willow Street New Haven, Conn. 
157 North Main Street Los Angeles, Cal. | | 
| 


We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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A Half Inch of Cream 
A Few Movements of the Brush 
A Perfect Lather 


s s 
Mennen’s Shaving Cream 
“ The Perfect Shaving Medium” 
Applied directly on the face—lathers freely and 
instantly. Contains no free caustic and abso- 






eee es 
Let Us fan Your Hide. 












lutely will not dry on nor smart the face—breaks 
- a . ° 0 
usua - 
And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, coat, down the a oe ~ * rubbing a 

and glove making. You never lose anything and gen- — extremely economical “ aves per tube 
4 gain by Soe —s with headquarters. " —no waste—sanitary — antiseptic. 

e tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or trophies Mennen’s Shaving Cream is not the hast d 

’ 'Yy prod- 

a “ 1em into buckskin glove leather. Bear, dog, } uct of a day, but = result of three years’ care- 

calf, cow, hcrse or an + ther kind of hide or skin tanned ful investigation and experimenting 






with the hair or fur on, an d finished, soft, light, odorless, 
moth proof and made up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s 
and women’s garments when so ordered. 

Get our illustrated catalogue which gives prices of tan- 
ning, taxidermy and head mounting. Also prices of fur 
goods and big mounted game heads we sell. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
Rochester, N.Y, 





The name Mennen is behind the 
cream. 


For sale everywhere, 25c. 
Sample Tube, Free 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY " 

Newark, N. J. wy 
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- 
rae NEWFOUNDLAND 
July 30, 1982 A Country of Fish and Game 
HUNTSMER, MERE YOU ARE, A Paradise for the Camper and Angler f 
Ideal Canoe Trips 
THE SIMPLEX WILD TURKEY CALL “ 
Easily operated, Light @ The Country traversed by the Reid Newfound- 
Compact, Full direc. land Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 
tions. Imitation perfect. kinds of fish and game. 
A customer in his room q All along the route of the Railway are streams ; 
practicing, hears the lady famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing, ; 
downstairs say, ‘‘Where some of which have a world wide reputation. 
is that Turkey?” Sea- @ Information cheerfully given upon application to e 
son most here. Get one 
now. Ask your dealer J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent 
for one, or will send 
‘ direct for $1.00 Postpaid. t 
rn pp co REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY | | 
ene: Box 296 ROANOKE, VA ST. JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAND : 
eee eae _ 1 














Will burn 5 hours with one filling of Carbide. Absolutely safe 
and simple to operate. No smoke or grease. praniingd to break 
or get out of order. Superior to any other 
light for 


HUNTING - FISHING - BOATING 
and LIGHTING THE CAMP 


Illustrated Booklet on Request. Please send your dealer's Name 


THE JUSTRITE MFG. CO. °s* wo. 100, Price $1.50 
fle. 336 So. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL, oie Piotel. _ Batre Certite 


flector Hood. In Wood Box. 
Postpaid in U. 8. 


NEXT TO SUN-LIGHT Tur JCTRITE ACETYLENE CAMPERS’ LAMP ! 








Splendid for Boating, Casting an Gigging 
at night CAMPERS’ CAP, FIBRE SHIELD, POSTPAID 35c. 














All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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“It’s a real gun!” 


And the arm you should take into the 
woods— it’s sure—it’s safe—you can depend 
on it—-for your life if need be. 


Every owner of a S. & W. knows that it’s 
the best built, smoothest working and most 
accurate gun made. 


Crack shots and dealers know it 


too. Ask them! 


Send for free 
illustrated 
booklet, 

“The 


Revolver.”’ 





Smith & Wesson 
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457 STOCKBRIDGE STREET 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


For 56 Years Manufacturers of Superior Revolvers 
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Gun Cabinets 


Made at home at a low cost. Anybody can 
do the work. Make money manufacturing 
and selling them. Big demand. 


Send at once for complete Plan Book of 
five different cabinets with cuts showing how 
to put together. Price, $1.00. If you men- 
tion FIELD AND STREAM, it will be only 50 cents. 


M. M. SILLS 
Inverness, Montana, U. S. A. 
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**Buffalo Bill,"* and thousands 

By Send your trophies to the 
‘best 


taxidermy concern in 
pleased and delighted. We 


‘usto! ° 
ite our free booklet on 
No. 88. “Er ery cjexpers now mewde hi 
booklet Ask for 


NORTHWESTERN SCH. OF 1 TAXIDERMY 
‘axidermy Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
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Stopped this wal 
fellow with a {225 
20-Gauge 
because sm. 
I shoot 
the 


LEFEVER ( 


Single Trigger 


I missed him with the 
first, but the second 


barrel struck him so quick and hard that he 
crumpled up and came down — a dead one. 









You can improve your shooting if your gun is 
right. Better send at once for Free Catalog of 


Lefever Shot Guns 


LEFEVER ARMS COMPANY 
500 Maltbie Street -:- SYRACUSE, N.Y. 




















We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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a When you go hunting you want clothing 
| that will keep you warm and comfortable 




















The Boot that Sore weal - 
A that Town and Country 
leery Coat 
J ' sportsman’s sboot— lng eeemetiion ae 





comfort, wear, ease, protec- 
tion, good looks and good 
fit, you will find brought to 
its highest power in this 
“Never Leak” of Russell’s. 
It’s built for business and 
guaranteed to fill the bill or 
you get your money back. 
16 inch, like cut, extra select 
tan chrome cowhide, highest rT j 


ing and all outdoor 
sports. 

Light weight, com- 
fortable, stylish in ap- 
pearance. The elastic 
box plait in back gives 
freedom of action. 

The reindeer leather 
sleeves and reindeer 
leather lining keep the 
body warm and com- 
fortable—the patented 
Knit-Nek and Wrist- 
lets — your throat 
and arms. 

Sold by dealers every- 
where. 

Write today for our 
interesting style boek. 


grade soles, hobbed 
or smooth 


$6 gt Lae 
Ll Foe 
6 PP Moccasinto. 


Factory A Berlin Guiterman Bros., Makers 
Dep’t C 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


ee a | 
OUTFITTERS FOR EXPLORERS, CAMPERS, 
PROSPECTORS AND HUNTERS 


LIGHT WEIGHTWATER AND ROT PROOF TENTS, ASK ABOUT OUR GREEN TENTS 














OUTING CANOES 
CLOTHES 

— A BERCROMBIE’S FISHING 
OUTFITS TRADE CAMP MARK GUNS AND 
FOOTWEAR AMMUNITION 


VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE, Chicago Agents 


Davip T. ABERCROMBIE Co., 311 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
soemmican scene, NEWLASR: FOR GOLD MADAL CAME FOLSHURE Gon "no ™ ATCA 
SEND FOR NEW 1912 ILLUSTRATED CATALOG RF __ PLEASE NOTE NAME AND ADDRESS 
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FULL 
FASHIONED 


a big dif- 
ference be- 


tween the Blauvelt 
Full-Fashioned Sweater, and 
the sweater so commonly seen. 


Knitted to oy oad a HAND s 

ods—of fine long-fibre worsted 

Blauvelt Sweater fits a ty - 
every point. Fashioned true to size; 

poe Ae invisible seams, 

made__ button - holes, reinforced 

pockets; fully five seasons of style, warmth and service in every 

eo St} s new wee Shoulder, (ateated) gives a 

ne, sha 
and durable Bneecl French Stitch, Blauvelt pene 
made in any stitch — 

For fishing, sh all other 
ted-blood sports, poner ee smart, Pare tedhned Blauvelt 
Sweater. For men and women, in all stitches and 
colors. At a or write us and we'll 
see you're su 
Write for Style Book 
THE BLAUVELT KNITTING CO. 

Campbell Street 


' “-* N. J. 
























































SLEEP IN DOORS OR OUT-OF-DOORS 
ON A PNEUMATIC MA‘1TRESS 


HARD AS HAIR OR 
SOFT AS DOWN 


The Pneumatic Mattress can 
be regulated to any degree of 
hardness or softness simply 
by admitting or expelling a 
little air. All our goods are 
guaranteed and with proper 
care will last a lifetime. 

Send for Catalog C Defiated and Rolled Up 


PNEUMATIC MATTRESS Co. 
526 17th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 







Weixht 
10 pounds 
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MULLERITE 


Powder 


When we tell you that “Mullerite” is the 
best Bulk Smokeless Powder in America, we 
mean just what we say. In spite of the 
keenest kind of competition, and without the 
“booming” of paid professionals it has steadily 
increased in popularity. 


IT HAS WON OUT ON MERIT 


We ask you to give it a trial at the traps 
or in the field. 

You will get closer and more regular pat- 
terns, higher velocity, less recoil and improve 
your shooting average. Shells loaded with 
“Mullerite” cost no more than the ordinary 
kind. All the Ammunition Companies load 


it, and any dealer can supply you if you insist. 


New York Sporting Goods Co. 


AGENTS, WESTLEY-RICHARDS GUNS 
15 and 17 Warren Street KEW YORK, U.S. A. 











| 


Permanently Repair It With 


Water Prof — ae Qil Proof 
THE LIQUID GLUE WITH THE GIANT GRIP 


ou cau mend anything at anytime with AMBROID. Always 
R. dy for instant use. Dries almost immediate'y upon application, 

You should have a can of AMBROID in the house and on your 

outing trips, 

Be sure and get acan to-day. 2 oz., 25 centa: 4 oz., 50 cents, at 
your dealers or direct from us if you send your dealer's name 
Bk for interesting folder, “‘Mends Everything, but a Broken 

eart 


» AMBROID CO., 350 Broadway, Suite 527, New York 








WINCHESTER’ S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA (Dr. Cuvacuiny’ s Formula) 
and WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL ARE THE BEST REMEDIES FOR 


Exhausted 


or 
Debilitated 


NERVE FORCE 


They contain no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, Morphia, Strychnia, Opium, Alcohol, Covaine, etc. 
The Specific Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven to be the best and most effective treatment 
known to medical science for restoring impaired Vitality, no matter how originally caused, as it reaches the root of the ailment. Our remedies 
are the best of their kind, and contain only the best and purest ingredients that money can buy and science produce; therefore we cannot offer 


free samples 


Price, ONE ediace man No Humbug, C. O. D., or Treatment Scheme 


PERSONAL OPINIONS: °e*Sits: For Neurasthenia The Hypophosphites are our mainstays.—Dr. JAY @. ROBERTS, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
= I can certify to the extreme purity of your Hypophosphites.—Dr. L. PITKIN, NEW YORK, 
I have taken this excellent remedy (Winchester’s Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda) as a Nerve Food by my Physician’ sorder. It bas so greatly bevefited 
me that I hope other sufferers may be helped likewise.—Miss ELLA H. JOHNSON, Irvington, New York. . 
I don’t think there is a more honest remedy for Nervous Debility than your Specific Pill.—B. R., Princeton, Ills. 


I find your remedies excellent.—Assistant Attorney General, N. D. 


Send for free treatise 
securely sealed. 


Winchester & Co., 614 Beekman Blidg., N. Y. Est 


- 50 years. 
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Made of the finest Burley leaf 
that grows—mellowed to perfec- 
tion—a rare smoothness—and a 
flavor which gives the utmost 
enjoyment. 

Velvet is too smooth to irritate— 
almost too good to be true—but 
one dime will convince. 


You vill certainly like it! 












At your dealer’s 
Lop Mywa Solasce G, 
10¢ TINS, Handy 5¢bags- 
or one pound ¢glass 
humidor jars 


SOT A BIT OF Blt 




















THE BRILLIANT SEARCHLIGHT 


This is the light to show your way through the woods when hunting, fishing, driving or 
any kind of night work. It has aluminum locomotive reflector. Flame is protected with 
a 3% inch convex lens, may be tilted up or down, burns 8 hours with one filling, costs 
3 cents, will shine the eyes of a cat for 300 yards. 
Style 1, Single lens $5.00. Double lens $6.00. Int. lens $6.50 ; 
ee 2, Adjustable Candle Flame Burner add $ .50 


‘ lat j 
“ 4 sett Tighter add $2.00 


THE NORTHWESTERN CLASP KNIFE 
| The knife for every hunter, opened or clesed with one hand. Blade is locked 


open or closed, how important it is at times to be able to hang on with one 
hand and reach to your side and take a knife that is opened at the grasp. 





| Made of best material and workmanship. German silver, bolsters heavy 

| polished Brass lining, selected stag handle, fully warranted. Weight 4 ounces, 

| , yong all when open 9% inches, when closed 5 inches, cutting edge 
inches. 











Sold by all dealers or direct, postpaid on receipt of price. Send for circular. 
R. C. KRUSCHKE, 709 W. Superior Street, Duluth, Minn. 
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HANDY OIL CAN FITS 


It’s the same good old 3 in One gun oil. But the can is new. It’s flat, slips into your 
hip pocket and has--a detachable, self-sealing spout—the one perfect Can that Can't Leak. 
And it can never break and mess things up. 

Handy Oil-Can is lithographed in colors. An unique novel can—just the thing for 
hunting trips and camping, for dutoists—for traveling. 3% oz. of the best oil on Earth and 
a bully good can, all for’25 cents. 

If your regular deafer' shouldn’t happen to have Handy Oil Cans send us 30 cents in, 
stamps and we will send you one Express Prepaid. 

3 in One is used and recommended by all the leading gun manufacturers, for. lubricat- 
ing perfectly lock, trigger, ejector and break joints. For cleaning and polishing the barrels 
inside and out and removing black powder residue. 

3 in One is especially valuable to every gun owner because it absolutely prevents rust 
or tarnish, indoors or out, in any climate. 

AT ALL STORES in 38-size bottles, 1 oz. 10 cents, 3 oz. 25 cents, and % pint 50 cents. 
Also in new Handy Oil Can (3% oz.) 25 cents. 

° FRE Test 3 in One before you invest! Write 
today for a generous free sample 


and the helpful 3 in One Dictionary. 


3 IN ONE OIL CO. : 152 New Street, New York 

















@ Lock speed is a big element of success in making high scores at the trap or in the field. 
@ When you pull the trigger you want it to go with lightning speed. 


@ Flying birds and targets will not wait for a hang fire load or a slow lock. 

@ Our lock was carefully and scientifically timed at the University of Cornell. 

q Test was made by means of a fly wheel traveling 577.1715 inches per seccrd. By means of a special 
device it was found that the fly wheel traveled .935 inches while hammer was falling. Dividing .935 
by 577.1715 gives the time it took hammer to fall .0016+ or expressed in fractional form 1/625 of a 
second. When hammer struck it was traveling 233 inches per second. 

@ We figure that this greased lightning speed will increase your score at least 5 per cent. 

@ The slower the lock and the slower the load the farther you have to lead your birds. 

@ Brand new catalog FREE - describes!8 grades guns—$17.75 net to $400.00 list. 

@ New addition to the Ithaca family is a little 28 bore, weight 434 to 54 pounds. 

@ Our little 5% pound 20 bore is a howling success. 


Ithaca 


Z ADDRESS — ITHACA GUN COMPANY f 80x 11 
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Our 75th Year 
Tanning Fur Skins and Hides 


We tan all kinds of hides and skins with 
the hair on, making them soft, light, plia- 
ble, clean and odorless. When so ordered 
we make them into robes, rugs, coats, 
muffs, scarfs, gloves, caps, ete. 

Let us mount your trophies and do your 
rug making. 

Get our booklet which gives prices of 
tanning, taxidermy and head mounting. 

BETZOLD BROS. 
3525-27-29 North Second St. Philadelphia, Pa. 




















“THE WINNER” Six Months Ahead 

Wear a different kind ot hat from «the other fellows.” «THE WINNER "’ is sold 
only by us, its originators. Stores do not have it. Of anal le wool Chinchilla. 
Four colors: Light gray, dark gray, dark brown, black. Would cost $3 if imported. 
We charge $2 PREP. AID. Mo mney back if you don't like it. Order now simply state 
size and coler, and enclose $2. Write for +1912 Fall Style Book "—FREE. 


FRENCH CoO., tiitcecnia Pa: 











The Sportsman Needs 


a cap that 
affords real 
protection 
and service 
under the 
hardest 
conditions, 










“Jones Waterproof Hunting Cap” 


Supplies this need as no other cap or hatcan. Made of Red, 

Tan or Olive Green Khaki, also Grass Colored Corduroy; 

has rubberized lining, which makes it absolutely wate ‘proof. 
Cap has Fur inside band to be pulled down over ears in cold 
weather. Outside rim also can be turned down, preventing 
water or snow running down back of neck. Thisis the best 
and most practical hunting cap ever made. 


Price $1.25 


See them at your dealer's. If he will not supply you we 
will send prepaid, on receipt of Express or P. O. Money 
Order. Mention size wanted and your dealer's name. 


Write for Booklet of Other oy ss 3 including 
utomobile and Fur Caps 


JONES HAT COMPANY, iis'SsUni 


Dept. F 


INDIAN MOCCASINS 


Both Lace or Slipper 
MADE OF GENUINE MOOSEHIDE 


Men’s, sizes 6-11 - « at $2.75 
Ladies’ or Boy’s, sizes 2-6 at $2.25 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 


We Make the Finest 
Buckskin Hunting Shirts 
in America 














Carry in stock the largest assortment of Snow Shoes in the 

country. Also Handmade Genuine Buckskin and Horsehide 

Gloves and Mittens. Our Wisconsin Cruising Shoes have no 

superior asa hunting shoe. Send iLO SE —" today. 
METZ & SCHLO 

No. 88 Main Street , am WIS. 




















is the first essential of the Sportsman. 
COMFOR Your feet have to stand the hardest 
on knocks. Protect them with WITCH- 
ELK BOOTS. re 









The lightest and easiest boot on the market. Made 
in all heights for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


Ask your Dealer to order a pair or write for Catalog “F”’ 
WE MAKE A STRONG LINE OF GOLF, TENNIS AND YACHTING SHOES 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 


SPORTING AND ATHLETIC FOOTWEAR 


Manufacturers 
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~ ALong Life | 
and a Merry One 


E comes naturally to those who drink 


[' smoothes out the seamy cares and wrinkles of 
[ite by keeping those who drink it in right rela- 
tion with their stomach and digestion— the seat 

of happiness. Brings out the best there is in every- 

thing, and promotes a condition of well-being that 

makes living one grand thing after another. Are 

you getting your share of enjoyment and health? 
Order a supply from nearest dealer or write NOW to 


C.H. EVANS & SONS 
Established 1786 HUDSON, N.Y. | 








Uganda Railway 


Observation Cars pass through the Greatest Natural 


. 
Big Game Preserve | 
in the World. 
The Highlands of East Africa have become the 
fashion as a winter home for Aristocrats. 


Sportsmen 


in search of Big Game make this district a hobby. 
Students of Natural History revel in this field of 
Nature’s own making. 

Most interesting literature sent free. 


Address, D. G. LONGWORTH 


Dewar House, Haymarket, London, S. W. 








WHITE IS RIGHT 


The system of perfect planking, bevel- 
ing and lapping,—employed in the White 
factory makes a canoe just what it should 
be. 

In building Canvas Canoes this way we 
ward off any possibility of cracks from 
swelling and shrinking and the possibility 
of sand and gravel working through to the 
canvas. 

Buy the canoe with a materially length- | 
ened life. | 

‘ Catalog on request. | 


E. M. WHITE @ Co. Old Town. Maine 














Says 
Home 
Oil 


Tommy: 








A Dandy 
Oil For 


Your Gun 


An oil that will keep every 
part in perfect condition. 


ONE WL 


Cleans, lubricates, dispels pec dissolves burned 
powder residue, neutralizes acid, prevents pitting 
of barrels. 





Home Oil is an absolutely pure oil. 
It never chills, gums up, grows rancid 
or sour. One drop equals three of 
any other gun oil. It beats them all 
by every standard test. It’s differerit 
from any oil you have ever used. 

Free Sample 

We want you to try Home Rip 
Send us your dealer’s name and 5 a 
free sample. Home Oil is sold by m oa 
all sporting goods dealers, hardware 





dealers and druggists, everywhere. 
THE BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 
345-J Liquid Veneer Building, Buffalo, N.Y. 





















The tough, sharp crystals of a Pike 
India Oi! Stone just eat steel. It's fun to see 
how quickly th ey ut a dandy, keen edge on 
carvers, kitch en knives, tools, etc. 

We want more friends among hunters 
and sportsmen and so, just to show you 
how Pike Sharpening Stones work, we'll send you alittle stone 
FREE. It's great for pocket knives, office use, etc. Sharpens 
fish hooks too. With it, we send our famous book ‘“‘How to 
Sharpen.” Merely us your sporting goods or hardware 
dealer's name and enclose 4 cents for packing and mail ing. 

Meantime ask your dealer to show you the PIKE STROP- 
HONE. It’s the best friend a razor ever had -a clever combina- 
tion of hone and strop that keeps a razor in the right working 
spirit all the time. With it you can do as the barber does—touch 
up your razor on the hone each time you shave. Then with the 
strop you get that same velvety smoothness of edge that makes 
the barber's razor slide so easily and ¢ ently over your face. The 
hone is used ‘‘dry”— the strop needs no 
dressing. The PIKE STROP- HONE 
costs just an even $1.00 at your dealer’s, 
or the same if sent direct. It is one of 
the many famous 


PIKE SHARPENING STONES 


**The only line that includes every sharpen- 

ing substance—natural or artificial— each the 

best for some sharpening nee 

Send for the book and your FREE Pike India Stone. 
You'll be pleased. Write today. 



















PIKE MANUFACTURING CO., 110 Main St., Pike, N. H. 
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WEAR MOCCASINS 


Hunting this Fall | 








On a hunting trip you cannot help walk- 
ing from ten to twenty miles a day. Do 
you realize that in only ten miles, tramp- 
ing each foot strikes the ground nearly 
eleven thousand times? Remember that 





you will have to wade through 
streams, stumble over logs, 
roots and rocks, and that your 
feet will be put to greater 
strain than any other part of 
your body—a strain to which 
they are totally unaccustomed. 
How are you going 
to protect them? 












A wise man will take 





example from those 

who are constantly in the woods—the 
guides and lumbermen. Look at a bunch 
of fifty of them and you will find forty- 
eight wearing moccasins. 


Palmer’s Moosehead 


Brand Moccasins 


are the result of thirty years’ experience 
and experiment by the best moccasin 
makers in America. 











They are made to #7 and 
the soft material adjusts 
itself to every peculiar- 
ity of the individual 
foot. Furthermore, we 
have a special system of 
oil tanning that makes 
the leather pliable and 
absolutely waterproof, 
regardless of frequent 
and prolonged soakings. 















Every stitch of every moc- 
casin is hand sewed and 


simply won't pull out. 
Place your order now. 
Send for our 
Catalogue Showing 
Styles and Prices 





JOHN PALMER CO., Limited 


Manufactarers of Oil Tan Footwear 


FREDERICTON, N. B., CANADA 
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HUNTERS’ FAVORITE GOTHING 


Guaranteed Pure Wool 









and Tested by 
Hunters and conceded 
the Greatest Hunters’ 
Clothing Ever Made. 


Tried 


We Guarantee them the 
best and most satisfactory 
Coats, Pants, Shirts, 
Sweaters, and Socks ever 
worn by a hunter in the 
cold, rain and snow, 

Send for our Booklet D show 
ing samples of material and 


measurement blank. 
Order a Suit for this season 
DO IT NOW 

They make hunters happy 

Keep them warm and dry 
Manufactured by 

JOHN RICH & BROTHERS 
WOOLRICH, PA. Sooke 














Just the Thing for Campers and Hunters 


SA 


Prevents Mildew, Doubles the 








life or service of the fabric, 
= PRICE= a WATERPR( Ors. Any 
LIQUID “ ps tag ay Liquid 
WATERPROOFING) Os‘2ifsn "fovers “about is 
square feet. your neares 
TENTS AWNINeSETE desir cannot supply you, we 


Price Fireproofing Co. 


In %4-gallon cans, 25c. 
= ——— cans, 85c. POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
n o-galioncans 144 S. Wabash Ave. 518 W. 47th St 
(per gal.), 75¢. Chieago, Lil. New York, N. ¥. 














mt Mizpah 


= 5, NO44 eJOCK 


A—Patent Flap B—Perfect Pouch 
C—Small amount of material between thighs 





Is a necessity for real comfort 
while exercising 


Always fits perfectly. Finest quality welt-bound webbing. 
Easily cleansed, by boiling without injury to rubber. 

At all sporting goods dealers, or sent postpaid on reeeipt of 
waist measurement and 75 cents (stamps accepted). 


| The Walter F. Ware Co., Dept. E, Philadelphia 
NS PE Ry 
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xuit SACKETS 


WEBBER’S 

Extra heavy double rib, 
known as ‘‘Webber Knit.’’ 
Ask for the genuine Webber 


Hand Knit. The sweater 
made by the originator. 
Look at numbers 66, 666, 
67 and 667, and especially 
for ladies 237 and 1011. 
Webber will arrange a way to 
show you the goods, if not on sa'ein 
your town. Catalog for the asking. 


GEO. F. WEBBER, Mir. 
Station F. Detroit, Mich. 


> Se ap Olt’s Celebrated Patent Ad- 
justable Tone Slide Duck Call 
is unequalled. Get one for your next duck hunt. 


$1 prepaid. 
PHILIP OLT, Dept. W, Pekin, Ill. 


Want to Swap Guns? 

















I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or ex 
change with you for any other firearm you may wan 
Write me what you have, what you want, and I will 


make you an offer by return mail. 


Ss. J. FRANCIS, Adams Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Fisherman's 
huck— si 


man that takes care to keep his minnows strong 
and lively enough to make fish bite. 
That's why so many fishermen use 


if 




















= MINNOW BUCKETS ae 


ene. 
| They're the best live- 


* baitcarriers you ever saw— 
, keep minnows lively on 
hottest days. Have gal- 
vanized insets—sunk ice pans 
in top and strong, hinged, self- 
locking tops. Many styles. 


If your dealer hasn't the Cream 
City line write us for catalog 
of fishing tackle. 
















104 St. Paul Ave. 
aw oe 
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Insure the Life Of 




















Get from your favor- 
ite gun supply store this 
Marble Jointed Rifle Rod— 
the only one made that cannot 
bend and will not break. Three 
brass sections, with twosteel joint 
connections—smooth extension- 
, ends perfectly fit the holes be- 
yond the threads in the brass 
/ sections and thus prevent side 
4 Strain on screw. See cut—> 


AW 5 This Is The Safe Rod 


Absolutely rigid, and fitted 
with an accurately madeswivel which assures thorough 
cleaning operation to be performed—because cleaner 
revolvesand precisely follows the rifling. Your weapon 


will shoot better and last longer if you invest 
in and use this perfected Marble Ingenuity 
for marksmen and hunters. 

Keep Your Guns Always Fit to Fire ! 


You need Marble’s Rifle Cleaner, 
sections of soft brass 
ze washers closely strung on 
twisted steel spring wire. It 
follows the twist and cleans 
right to corner of every 
f angle of the rifling— 
no mere polishing 
of the bore's 
surface, but 
athoro 
clean- 























ble Game Get- 
ter Gun 

No matter how big 
your battery of costly guns 
you can find good use for this com- 
pact little wonderful arm—the most use- 
ful and practical sporting companion 
sportsmen ever bought. 22 and 44 combina- 
tion. Ask us all ab out it. 

Free Sample of Nitro-Solvent Oil ana Big 
Free Catalog of Unusual Outing Specialties sent 
you for your dealer’s name. Write 

MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
525 Delta Avenue, - pennant Mich. 

























Work or Play 
At Your Full Capacity. 
O-P-C 


To men on their feet, an O-P-C sus- 
pensory means endurance and capacity. 


Wear an 


It saves a strain—a tax on vitality— 
which wearies you more than work does. 
Men who lack vim and nerve force— 
who easily tire—are wasting what 
they need. 








That waste can be stopped in a 
moment by an O-P-C. You will 
instantly feel refreshed. 





Write for our book about the O-P-C—the scien- 
tific suspensory, famous for 20 years. 

The relief and comfort of an O-P-C is something 
you will never miss when you know it. Find 
out the facts. Write today. 


All druggists er" you satisfaction with 
an O-P-C. No. 2, Lisle, 75c—No. 3, Silk, $1.00. 


Mailed direct from 27 25th St., 
druggist will not supply you. 


Bauer & Black 


Chicago, if your 


Chicago and New York 
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SIMPLICITY 


of constructicn, palin them easiest to operate 
and unbreakable from wear, characterize 


Krementz Bodkin-Clutch 
Studs and Vest Buttons 


WITH SLEEVE LINKS TO MATCH 
Made in a wide range of designs from plain 
rolled gold plate for ee wear to the finest 
pearl, set with peer of precious 

or platinum for 


mother 
stones and mounted with go 
semi-dress and evening wear. 
For use with French or Soft Cuffs these Sleeve 
Links are unsurpa: 
They Go In Like a Needle. No hinges, 
tubes or spiral springs to bother with or 
ee remple the shirt. No loose parts to 


They “Hold Like An Anchor, yet may 
be instantly released. Ask your jeweler 
or haberdasher—or write for bcoklet to 


KREMENTZ & CO., 
103 Chestnut St. Newark, N. J. 
Makers of the Famous Krementz Collar Buttons 
‘gest Manufacturers of High-(Girade 
Jewelry in the World. 




















For Birds 


GLASS EYES ind animate 
Taxidermy Supplies ¢2sc... 
y pp Taxiderm- 
ists’ supplies desiring the dest goods and 
lowest prices, should send at once for our 
Complete New Catalog No, 34. Largest and 
dest stock cf eyes and supplies in America, 
consisting of g/ass eyes, tools, skulls, shields, 
wire, tow, clay, etc. Best Jmported Glass Eyes 
at no advance i in cost. Reduced prices on Felt Lin- 
on & Alt card Free. Send for ca atalog. It will save you money. It’s yours 
for the asking. We mount specimens of all kinds, fe to life, by standc atad 
museum methods. Price list on mounting No, #8 este 


EE. N 
Sch. of Taxidermy 72 Taxidermy Building Omaha, Neb. 



















DIRECTORY 
ON YOUR 
FALL HUNTING TRIP 


Take Along a Stopple 


POCKET KOOK- “KIT 







Cooks Complete Meal 
for 4 Persons 

















This kit consists of folding broiler rack with 
legs to thrust in ground; two frying pans with 
detachable handles (these fit together and form 
roasting pan), one large vessel for boiling liquids 
or stewing and two drinking cups with detachable 
handles. All articles nest and fit in outer vessel. 
May be easily carried in pocket. Made of best 
materials. Size 2x4%x8% inches. Weight 31 
ounces. Unexcelled for hunters, campers, canoe- 
ists, automobilists, etc. Price $2.50 at your deal- 
er’s. If your dealer does not carry them send us 
money order for $2.50 and we will ship direct. 





Order to-day. 


STOPPLE KOOK-KIT CO. 
ALMA, MICH. 








Ask for CHESAPEAK E FOLDING DECOYS 
Birds, Ducks, 7= <==,’ Manufacturedby 





eese, Swan. 2-5 o Coudon & Co., 
They are light 3 -_e Aikin, Md., 
end alright. Sees S. A. 


Von Lengerke & oe ee Western Agents. 
















GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 


ITS PURITY HAS MADE IT FAMOUS 














FOR 
BIG 
GAME 


7m/m 8 m/m. 


H. TAUSCHER, 











The Texas Ranger Rifle Cleaning Rod 


with swivel swab holder solves the question of clean- 
ing your rifle thoroughly. sed and recommended 
by the best rifle shots in America. Ask your dealer. 
Prices : jointed, .22 cal., 50c each; .25 to .38 cal., 75¢ 
each. One-piece rods, .22 cal., 25c. 
lf your dealer hasn't got it, we can mail you the 
jointed rods at the above prices. 
CULLUM & BOREN COMPANY 






oO GENUINE MAUSER RIFLES 


If you own but one rifle, it should be a Mauser. 
(Spitzer) bullets or regular ammunition. 


Either for pointed 
Catalog free 


NEW YORK 


>: : : 322 BROADWAY, 


Sole agent for all genuine Mauser Arms 
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DALLAS, TEXAS 


- - 











JOHNSON’S FOLDING 


25 CENTS BUYS 
THIS DECOY 










YOU CAN'T BUY A BETTER ONE AT ANY PRICE. A GOOD, SERVICEABLE, LIGHT, 
COMPACT AND NATURAL APPEARING DECOY. 60 LIGHT AND COMPACT THAT A 
DOZEN OR MORE CAN BE CARRIED IN YOUR HUNTING COAT. OPENS UP LIKE A FOLDING 
PAPER BOX. SO BOUYANT THAT THE LEAST COMMOTION CAUSES THEM TO BOB ABOUT 
ON THE WATER GIVING THEM EVERY APPEARANCE OF A LIVE DUCK. 
HALF-TONE PLATES ON A WATERPROOFED JUTE FIBER CARDBOARD. New BALANC- 
ING DEVICE ATTACHED TO LIGHT BOARD FLOAT MAKES UPSETTING IMPOSSIBLE, WEIGHT COM- 
PLETE 6 OZ. MADE IN MALLARD, BLUE BILL, vac BALL AND BLACK DUCK, FOR SALE BY YOUR 
DEALER. IF NOT A DOZEN WILL BE SENT EXPRESS PREPA 


1D UPON RECE! 
25¢c AND DEALERS NAME, Ws. R. JOHNSON. 72 PIKE STREET, SEATTLE, WASH. 


PAPER DUCK DECOY 


PRINTED FROM 





IPT OF $2.75. SAMPLE MAILED FOR 
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Fa” BALDWIN CAMP LAMP 


Projects bright, white 14 candle power light 150 feet on the darkest 
night. Burns acetylene gas. Weight, 6 oz. Height 3% inches. Burns 
y three hours on one charge. No oil, glass or wicks. Never blows out, abso- 
lutely safe, simple in construction. Can be fastened to cap, belt, carried in hand, 


stood on table, hung on tree or stick. Fifty hours’ light costs 25c. 


CAMPING 


Nights in camp made cheer- 
ful; reading and writing pos- 
sible; plenty of light to over- 
haul guns, tackle, etc. Lamp 


FISHING 


A great lure for fish and frogs. 
All light concentrated on the 
fish, none in fisherman's eyes. 


ee ee 





° the only clothes that are treated by the world- 











hung on tree, etc., attracts Both hands free. Best light 
mosquitos away from sleep- made for casting, gigging, 
ing spot. spearing, netting. 


HUNTING BOATING $1.50 


Lamp on cap or belt casts bright circle upon Absolute protection against motor boats. Very 
trail. No stumbling over logs and into pools. penetrating light — picks out rocks, shoals, 
Lamp spots game in highest trees. Both snags, landing places. Lamp can be fastened 
hands free for gun or knife. Great for coon, on bow or worn on cap. Both hands free for 

possum, turkey—big game. paddle, cars or boat hook. 
Sold by leading hardware and Sporting Goods dealers, or sent prepaid on receipt 
of price. Brass, $1.00; Highly polished nickel with hinged handles, $1.50. 
Illustrated Booklet Free. Write for it today, giving name and address 
of your dealer. 
JOHN SIMMONS COMPANY 
7 Frankiin St., New York City 
41 St. Nicholas Street, 
Montreal, Can. 





ANTICIPATION! 


The pleasure of anticipating the coming hunt is half the 
fun. The faithful dog, the dependent gun, the rounds of am- 
a 


munition are all in readiness—to say nothing of the ‘‘grub! 


But while the fun is on and the hunting good—suppose it 
rains! No need to worry nor stop the fun—if you’ve pro- 
tected yourself from wind and rain with a suit of 


uxbal 


CRAVENETTED HUNTING CLOTHES 


famous Priestley Cravenette rain-proof process. 
They shed rain like a duck’s back. 


The material is fine, soft, pliable and odorless. 
The garments are warm, comfortable, well ventilated and 
as pleasant to wear as your winter suit. 


All styles for men that the sportsman needs. Also 
Ladies’ Norfolk Jackets, Plain Hunting Skirts, Divided 
Skirts for riding, Leggings, Hats, etc. 


KAMP-IT OUTING GARMENTS (not cravenetted) for 
men and women—for all out-door uses in good weather and 
dry places. 


See your dealer for DUXBAK and KAMP.IT. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 2 Hickory St., Utica, N.Y. 
We guarani>= advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 








































A Song of Pabst 
“Blue Ribbon” Beer 


“'T is a drink for the gods,” and my sweet ladye tayre, 
Raised a glass to her ripe, rosy lips, 
\nd honey bee-like, on a hollyhock spike, 
She daintily sips and sips: 
“| drink to your health, to joy and to wealth, 
lo years of delight and of cheer; 
\nd to this | drink, — bid your glasses to clink, 
To PABST f AMIOUS “BLUE RIBBON’ BEER.” 


“As water that springs from the hillside and sings, 
And laughs its way down to the clade, 

lust as pure this beer, so drink without fear, 
For ‘tis best the world ever made. 

"T is science, and art, ‘t is Conscience, the heart, 
With nothing to shun nor to tear, 

Drink once more tomy toast,—the Nation’s great boast, 
PABST FAMOUS ‘BLUE RIBBON’ BEER.” 


Bottled only at the brewery in crystal clear bottles, 
showing at a glance that it is clean and pure. 


t to order a Case sent 


)} 2 a 
None Or write. 


LN J A / 
; : " < Pep A, 
Served in. Leading Hotels and Cafes. oe a 


Supplied by Best Dealers Everywhere. 
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Don’t confuse it with clubs that have > 
been specially treated—those clubs The De sk 
are usually too hard or too soft; 

’ ° ee 
haven’t enough life or elasticity. The 
Monel golf club is made of a natural o[o 
rust-resisting alloy that’s strong as Lo}, Ss 
steel, but has greater elasticity. SL = 
Monel Metal Golf Club . . 
Outside of its absolutely correct weight, t 
loft and lie, the best thing about a Monel | rains 
golf club is that the Write to-day Here is a desk beside ——1 | 
; lor de- ° % : “ae 
alloy head This scriptive which all the old-fashioned 
rust or wo e. h 4 booklet roll and flat tops seem 
anaes ol Hey sd ; at clumsy, inconvenient and 
Stay Orignt ane clean out-of-date. 
= This is t he “Desk 
. is is because the “Des 
Shafts are of split, seasoned, second- With Brains” is a real 
ick ith best-grad for { ; 
— hickory, wi grade work-bench for any busi- 
caliskin - ness man. It is_ easily 
May be bought only of club professiona!s adapted to any needs. 
ordirect fromus. Price: Monel Metal Golf Ae . — 
Heads, $1.00. Clubs complete, $2.25. This “Desk With Brains 
THE BAYONNE CASTING CO., Bayonne, N. J. is made up of interchange- 
Manufacturers of the Famous Monel Metal Propellers able parts and there are 
Over 8,000 different combi- 
oe nations. 
OVER 100 AMERICAN GAME BIRDS You,can have a “Desk With 
Brains” to exactly fit your daily —* 
PICTURED IN NATURAL COLORS needs—so everything you use in 7 
“GAME BIRDS” is the only book, regardless of size or course of your day’s work will cI 
price, that describes and shows in color all our game birds. be in easy reach. = 
The plates are made by the very BEST PROCESS, by Should your needs change at 
the very BEST ENGRAVERS from accurate water color any time, you would not have to - 
paintings of Chester A. Reed, B.S., whose books on buy a new desk. You could == 
Nature Subjects are standard and have had much larger have your “Desk With Brains” 7 
safe than any others. : 7 ; altered to exactly fit your new (om | 
SPORTSMEN This book = poe uae ee game bird | needs. == 
you see or kill and will also show you | “ ” ins’ 1 
just what game brother sportsmen in other parts of ae Parts for “Desks With Brains” 
country are getting. are regular stock with all deal- 
Finely printed on heavy paper; bound in an unique re- ers in B-M Quality Filing Furni- 
production of snake skin leather; neatly boxed. You need ture, Equipment and Supplies. 
it yourself and it will make an ideal gift book for your Write today for chart show- 
friends. Order quickly as this large first edition will soon ing the parts from which you = 
be exhausted. ONLY 65c.; postpaid. can select your own combination 
Illustrated booklet (in colors) FREE on request in a “Desk With Brains.” 
CHAS, K. REED, 4 Chadwick Bldg., Worcester, Mass, We send the chart for the 
ea te : asking and with it our new book 
—“‘Filing Systems’”—which is 
New Rupture Appliance “the last word” on Filing Meth: 
Brooks’ Appliance is a new scier tific ods, Furniture, Equipment and 
discovery whb automatic air cush ons Supplies. Please write on your 
that draws the broken parts together business stationery. Address 
and binds them as you would a broken 
limb. It absolutely holds firmly and 
comfortably and never slips, always Browne-Morse Company 
light and cool and canforms to every 7 
movement of the body without chafing 810 Hovey St. Muskegon, Mich. 
orhu ting. Imake it to your measure 
and send it to you on a strict guaran- “PRxclusive Agencies” for Dealers 
tee of satisfaction or money refunded, Write Led 
and I have put my price so lew that 
anybody rich or poor can buyit. Re- bd 
member, I make it sey a send 
it to you—you wearit—and if it doesn't 
cy you send it back to me a mia u Awe ate vo ager ey ease by ene ood 
and I will refund your maney. The banks or any responsible citizen Corner 11th and F Streets; Milwaukes, 432-436 eoieays tas 
in Marshall will tell you that is the way I do business—always ab- Francisoo, 61 Post Street; St. Louis, 312 North Broadway. : 
solutely on the square, and I have sold to thousands of people this 
way for the past 30 years. Remember, I use no salves, no harness, 
no lies,no fakes. I just give you a straight business deal at a 
reasonable price. 
C. E. BROOKS, 1012 State Street, M: Mic! 
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HUNT WITH AN EVINRUDE 


pee of tugging at the oars against the waves and current up to where the birds flock, 


clamp an Evinrude Detachable Rowboat Motor to the stern of your boat or skiffand get up 
there easi/y. Then slip the motor off, put it onto the floor of the boat and await the <<rise.’’ 
And when your day’s try is over let the Evinrude push you back. You'll avoid that tiresome 
rowing up and down, get your blind out earlier, have more time to shoot, follow faster and re- 
turn quicker—with more birds. 
THE EVINRUDE DETACHABLE ROWBOAT MOTOR 
weighs only 50 pounds and can be carried along as conveniently as a satchel. Fits any boat. 
Attached and detached in two minutes without alteration to boat. Guaranteed speed 7 miles an 
hour. It is a powerful 2-cycle reversible gasoline motor. Absolutely weedless. Specially muffled. 
Write for free Evinrude Book fully describing motor and beautifully illustrated with out-door views 
in Autumn colors. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO., 368 Walker St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Shown, Sold, Recommended And, If Not Entirely Satisfactory, Money Refunded By 
The Fair, Chicago, New York Salesroom, 260 W. Broadway. Dept. O. 
Gimbel Bros.. Milwaukee A. Hebgen, 5! Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Woodhouse Gasoline Engine Co., Seattle, Wash. 








“A CLEAN SWEEP npr 
for the ITS GAME POCKET 


The Game Pocket mcas- 
ures the life of a Coat, but 
there’s only one Game 
Pocket that prolongs that 
life. Our Patent Game 
Pocket does it, because it’s 
Water-proof, BLOOD.- 
PROOF, Reversible, Clean- 
able. Makes the Coat last 
for years. The only Hunt- 
ing Coat that’s not thrown 
out before it’s worn out. 

Write for handsome book- 
let, full of interest to a 
Hunter. 

THE GEM SHIRT Co. 
256 West Sth St. Dayton, Ohie 
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66 ao 99 . Mo | 
Ta apart” Reel A CLEAN Price $1.00 
of the Anglers’ Club of Columbus, Ohio : 

The Winners SUSPENSORY 















of first, ons ns third ee | EVERY MORNING 
all used ‘ Takapart”’ Reels | Dr. Myer’s Detachable Sack Sus- 
The “Takapart” Reel $4.00 pensory has Two Detachable Sacks 
“ ” which can be washed independently. 
Free Spool } $6 00 A Compiate Departurefrointheold style 
le i ~t t th- 
Takapart Reel i tkelacctlonstape Alen, Mahed 


4 lain box on receipt of price Money re- 
b | ua Pp 
Made b ALF. Meisselbach & B | funded if not satisfactory, Write for booklet. 
Ps oS cee F i oo MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
. a Park Pi. WATERTOWN. N, Y. 
Send for descriptive circulars. | 76 
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FIRST 
OVER THE BARS 


BEST 
OVER THE BARS 





HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


‘ Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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TEST FOR YOURSELF 


Mix the best cocktail you know 
how—test it side by side with a 


Club Cocktail 


No matter how good a Cocktail you make you will 
notice a smoothness and mellowness in the Club 
Cocktail that your own lacks. 

Club Cocktails after accurate blending 
of choice liquors obtain their delicious 
flavor and delicate aroma by aging in 
wood before bottling. A new cocktail 
can never have the flavor of an aged 













3 MONTHS ALMOST 


FREE! 


Every issue is cram full 
of the things which in- 
terest every true sports- 















cocktail. man—Stories of delightful fishing, 

Manhattan, Martini and other Pr rt Seon mye i ny 

— ree bottled, —_ a wealth of information valuable to every 

— Oo serve through cracked ice. man or boy who goes to the Great Outdoors for sport 


and recreation. 

Among ourcontributors are: Oliver Kemp, Wm. H. Wright, Addison 
Powell, Samuel G. Camp, Dan Beard, Fred Stone, F, E. Kleinschmidt, 
Mr. Chas. Bradford edits our Fishes and Fishing Department, Mr. 


Ed F. Haberlein, the Dogdom ; Mr. Chauncey Thomas has much 
of interest and value to tell us in his monthly “‘Camp Fire 
Talks’’, and in the Arms and Ammunition Department FS. 


you will find articles from the pens of such experts as 
Ashley Haines. Chas. Newton, Capt. A. = Hardy, o* 
Adolph Topperwein, Chauncey Thomas, Brent . 
’ <° Special 


1.00 Refuse Substitutes 
AT ALL DEALERS 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
Hartford New York London 











a. — S. A. Wallen, J. C Pom 

atson, etal. m 

Jast to get acquainted, we make you this o Trial Offer 
special offer of three months trial oe Please send me, for 
subscription for 25c. The «<* 25c. enclosed, OUTDOOR 
regular subscription price y* LIFE for three months. 











is $1.50 a year. 
Gusdoce Life i iictnnncntciicneoundtintdnninns 
| cine | . I a lle 
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GPS 


You Depend on Your Camera— 
Not on the Sun 


for good pictures if you‘use @ Goerz 
Camera. Or, you can 
equip the camera 
you now have with a 

Goerz Lens and hs “ 
joy the confidence of knowing that you 
are taking pictures’ with the highest 
grade lens that ¢ can be bought. 


GOERZ carenas 
are the kind that holecsideds photographers and special ® K O R O IN A eed 


correspondents demand, for these men must feel sure of 















their cameras, afid anything but the best lens for them THE CAMERAS OF QUALITY 
means anything but the best results, . 
We'll send Pe our booklet on “Lenses and Comeres'* gq ~ matter what oles pun with Pp od page i a —g for 
- h t money to give you the t value and a perfect lens. orona 
W yen are fin, raphy. Write for it. Hand Cameras and View Cameras typify the evclution in camera 


Americ . construction and by constant improvement ccmbine all the good 

C. P. Goerz - Optical Co, 333 E. 34th St., New York points and conveniences with fine workmanship. Our nner ac- 
; tually cost less than others of inferior design and finish merely because 

we have reduced camera making to a scientific and economical basis 

by years of experience. 

g A Korona Catalegue will prove interesting and tell you all about 
our distinctive features of camera construction, a!l about our pho- 

tographic lenses, including the wonderful Pancratic Telephoto. 


GUNDLACH-MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. 
821 Clinton Ave. So. Rochester, N. Y. 




















FIELD GLASSES 


for bird lovers and travelers. Find 
a bird and keep him in sight— study 
a pretty landscape or sight a sail 
miles off shore 





IMPROVED STILL HUNTER shown above and listed on 
page 13 of our catalog is made of the highest grade wood 
throughout, the bottom is perfectly smooth, the deck is 








| 
pon oy rag covered. Paddle and seat is lactodes with | These glasses bring to you with 
a . ’ | : . 
P os ° startling clearr image of any 
Order Leneth Beam Depth Cockpit Weight Price | aout Aaa ” hich amare 
No. 795 1134’ 37” 10” 6’ 70 lbs. $16.00 | oii ‘< 
No. 796 13.4’ ST” 10” 7’ 80 Ibs. 19.50 | They magnify about three dia- 
No. 797 15%’ oT” 10” o” 90 lbs. 23.00 meters; have an exceptionally large 
Fitted with oars and oarlocks, extra . . . . 2.00 field of vision and are the last word 
Anchor tubes extra. 75 in perfect mechanism and optics Our selection after carefully 
exami:ing a hundred makes proved it. We offer you the be«t at 


OPEN WATER HUNTING BOAT ehowe nelow and 
listed on page 12 of our catalog has flat bottom of 5," pine 
and clinker built sides of cedar, deck is cedar, canvas 


covered. Oars, paddle and seats included with each boat. MOHONK SALESROOMS 


a reasonable price. Triple your vision. Price only $5.00 postpa'd 














Special 
Order Length Beam Depth Cockpit Weight — Price Box B100 Mohonk Lake, New York 
No. 798 12’ 36” 11” 7 6” @78Ibs. $19.00 
No. 799 14’ 36” = 90 lbs. 23.00 
If you need a boat and must have it in a hurry, order direct from this 
advertisement. Give order number and there will be no possibility of rs 
confusion. Remittance may be made in any convenient form. Shipe 
ment will be made within 24 hours after order is received. 
Catalog showing our complete “va of canoes, rowboats, hunting boats 





ade in the Largest Plant 
5 the World devoted is ye with Complete $ 
manufacturing 2-cyole tfit ready to install 
marine gasoline engines. a mae 3% TO 36HR 
for uaranteed by a big responsible concern, Write 
0} 


r r big ig, qutatog— Site and shows you all about 
high grade motors and how they are made, 


GRAY semen ca., 1042 G, M,C. Bidg. Detroit, Mich, 


and fishing boz ats SENT FRE 
THOMPSON BROS. east MFG. CO., PESHTIGO, WIS, 


° 
































meansa gure shot. The bright rays of the sun, or the haze of a 

Clear ision - day can’t affect your vision if you wear King’s Shooting 

lasses. Madeof Akopos Crystal, our exclusive product and infin- 

itely superior to oa Non-magnifying. Postpaid, $1.50 to $7,00. Prescriptions 

ground toorder. The Kingand the King-Busch-Stellux Binoculars have wonderful 

magnifying power, are handsomely finished, durable and scientifically correct. Endorsed 
by the leading sportsmen of America. You can save $10 to $25 buying direct from us. 

Write oday for booklet and prices. 
THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. CLEVELAND, OHIO 














Patented Feb. 20th, 1912 
All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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AAs small as your note book and 
tells the story better. 
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The 
= Vest Pocket 


| the good 
ameras ac- a 
rly because t 
mical basis 














u all about 
it our pho- 
oto. 
L Co. 
er, N. Y. | a - ° ° ° ° 

| A miniature Kodak, so capable that it will convince the experienced 
SSES amateur, so simple that it will appeal to the novice. So flat and smooth 
snc, Ste and small that it will go readily into a vest pocket, yes, and dainty enough 
»ht— study . , 
he 0 sail for milady’s hand bag. 
le “ | And the Vest Pocket Kodak is efficient. It is small, almost tiny, but the carefully selected 
snares | meniscus achromatic lens insures good work ; the Kodak Ball Bearing shutter with iris diaphragm 
toes stops and Auto-time Scale give it a scope and range not found except in the highest grade cam- 
teed ae eras. Loads in daylight with Kodak film cartridges for eight exposures, Having a fixed focus it 
he best at is always ready for quick work. Has reversible brilliant finder. Made of metal with lustrous black 
postpaid finish. Right in every detail of design and construction. Pictures, 154 x 24 inches. Price $6.00, 
) An important feature is that the quality of the work is so fine, the definition of the lens so 
York | perfect that enlargements may be easily made to any reasonable size, and at small cost—to post 
— | card size (3% x 5%) for instance, at 15 cents. 







n, Write 
Il about 
re made. 
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eee EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


im us. 
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_ WHERE TO GO DIRECTORY 























Sporting and Vacation Places 


Including railroad and steamship lines, reaching the best sporting and vacation territories, as well as 
who 
and will be glad to seed further particulars upon 


Where to Go Information Bureau, FIELD AND STREAM 


hotels, camps and guides. For our readers, 
Shooting Trips, we recommend the following 
request. 


are planning Fall Big or Feathered Game 

















MOOSE, CARIBOU, DEER, BEAR and PARTRIDGE 
hunting; and SALMON and Trout Fishing in the famous 
Southwest Miramichi District. Over 100 miles Canoe Trip. 
NO CARRIES. SALMON SEASON closes the day our 
BIG GAME SEASON OPENS, SEPT. 15th. Good ac- 
commodations for ladies. 
References: FIELD AND STREAM; 
Outfitters, 311 Broadway, 


MURDOCK MACKENZIE, Glacsville, I Hew Brunswick, Canada 


. Address, Bristol, 


David T. Abercrombie Co., 
New York. 





LAURENTIDE HOUSE 


Cottages and Camps, 1500 square miles o* virgin territory, over 
200 lakes and rivers 

Finest trout fishing, moose and caribou hunting in the Province. 

Rest accommodations for ladies. 

Guides, canoes, everything supplied here. 
map, rates and all information. 


LAURENTIDE HOUSE 
Lake Edward Province of Quebec, Canada 


Write for booklet, 

















SPORTSMEN 


If you want a good hunting trip for Moose, Caribou 


and Deer, try my camps on the Serpentine. Lots of 
game, good guides, good accommodations. Can take 
only a limited number in October for water hunting, 
and in November for still hunting on snow, so 


make reservations early. 


PERCY B. FALDING, Perth, Victoria Co., New Brunswick 


DINORWIC — WABIGOON REGIONS 


You have spent time and money hunting big game in Eastern Canada. 
Now, why don’t you try something new, and hunt the famous Dinorwic 
Region in Northwestern Canada, and ge your game. Every party that 
was at my bunting camps last fall got their game. And cvery party that 
hunts there this fall WILL get their game. 

48 Hours from New York to the Home Camp, 

Write for Circulars, 
F. C,. ARMSTRONG, Guide and Outfitter. 


DINORWIC, ONTARIO 











Our Big Game Hunting Camps 

Sportsmen listen, are you interested in big game 
hunting? 
If so our string of hunting camps for Moose, Cari- 
bou, Bear and Deer will make it still more interest- 
ing for you. A two cent stamp will bring you our 
booklet which tells you all about our six camps in the 
finest and wildest country in northern New Bruns- 
wick. 


Imhoff Brothers Hunting Camps, Bathurst Village, N. B., Canada 


Moose, Caribou, Deer and Bear 


I have four camps in the finest of the big game coun- 
try in New Brunswick. Also trout fishing unexcelled 
anywhere in the Province—from % to 5 pounds. Can 
take care of one or two more parties during the 
coming big game season. Write me before making 
other arrangements. References, of course. 


Box 231, FIELD AND STREAM, 456 Fourth Ave., New York City 














Central New Brunswick Hunting Camps 


Why not spend your vacation where Moose, Caribou, Deer and 
Bear can all be had at same camps. Five new and up-to-date 
camps in the centre of the big game district of New Brunswick 
on headwaters of Serpentine, Nepisiquit and Miramichi Rivers. 
A country of lakes, deadwaters, barrens and virgin forest. 


Folder on Application 


GEORGE E. GOUGH, North View, Victoria Co., N. B. 














Expert Advice on Hunting and Fishing 





If you are considering a moose hunt, a 
trip after salmon or trout or to take game 
photographs, I can furnish first hand, ex- 
pert opinions as to country, guides and out- 
fits in New Brunswick. Fees, one man, 
$10.00; two or more in one party, $5.00 
each, payable in advance with applications. 





DOUGLAS WETMORE CLINCH 


33 Broadway New York City 











Hunters and Fishermen! 
When you want to know where to go or who to go with in 
New Brunswick, always write the secretary of the Provincial 
Guides’ Association. No charges fer making arrangements 
w.th association guides. Reterences: FIELD AND STREAM, 
N. Y. City. 

Ss. B. MACKENSEE, Sec. 


Box 32, Glassville New Brunswick, Can. 











Moose Hunting. Salmon. Trout. Canoeing 
I can satisfy you, show you the game and feed you well 
in any of my six camps. Read “The End of Old Plow 
Handles” in the December, 1911, issue of Field & Stream. 
Rererences: Gifford Pinchot, James Garfield, Secretary 
Henry L. Stimson, Washington; F. C. Walcott, Daniel (. 
Adams. George W_ Adams, S. A. Everitt, Abercrombie & 
Fitch, New York City. 
AMOS GAUNCE, RILEY BROOK, VIC. CO., NEW BRUNSWICK 


“The oldest and most experienced Tobique Guide” 














learned the joys of wood- 
Colonel Roosevelt craft and camp life while 
spending his college vacations with ‘Bill’ Sewall at 
Hook Point Camps, Mattawamkeag Lake. Let 
“Bill” Sewall and his guides delight you also with 
deer and moose hunting, trout, black bass and salmon 
fishing. Individual camps. Open fireplaces. Motor 
boats. Canoes. Telephone. Camps under direct 
Circular free. 


ISLAND FALLS, ME. 


supervision of Mr. and Mrs. Sewall. 
W.W. SEWALL, Proprietor - ° 
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GO DEER HUNTING. in the 


a MAINE WOODS, 


HERE’S no outing on earth that will do you so much 
good as a few days after deer and moose, in the 


MAINE WOODS and you will surely bag some big game. 


Ten thousand deer were taken out in six weeks last year, 
and hundreds of mocse. This year they are more plentiful 
than ever, while if you care for partridge shooting, reports 
tell us that nowhere in the country are they as abundant as 
in Maine. 









































You will live at a log hunting camp, with a good cook and a good bed — 
or you will rough it in a tent, beside a camp-fire, with a wise old Indian or 
white guide. 

OPEN SEASON, deer, Oct. 1 to Dec.15. Moose, Oct. 15 to Dec. 1. 


Send for free booklets ««To Hunt and Fish’’ and «« Directory of Guides.”” 


Address Vacation Bureau 
THE NEW ENGLAND LINES 


Room 1238, South Station, Boston, Mass., 
or call at 171 Broadway, New York. 


AT HAY LAKE CAMP || mrorana ana Hrowninal 








PATTEN, MAINE Write Ralph Bisbee, Ripogenus Lake, Kokadjo, Maine. 
we have the best of fishing in both lake and brooks, In Hay Lake Telegrams to Greenville, Maine 
we have Salmon and Trout running from two to six pounds, and 
our brook fishing cannot be beaten. will be forwarded by telephone. Home camps and back 
For hunting we have Moose, plenty of Deer and lots of birds. camps cover large territory. Trout, Togue, Land-locked 
Write at once for further information and reservations. Salmon, Deer, Moose, Bear, Partridges (Ruffed 


E. Oo. ARBO - “ Proprietor Grouse), Ducks. 
I have opened up a new Hunting Camp, near FORKS OF THE MACHIAS CAMPS, MAINE 


Brandy Pond, three miles from Hillman Station, Rest deer, moose, bear, partridge and duck country east of the 
on Ashland Branch of the Bangor & Aroostook Bockies. Have seen more game in vicinity of camps this 
Railroad. One of the finest places in the Maine summer than any previous season of my 20 years’ guiding. 


Camps and furnishings new, Country new, with experienced 
woods for Deer and Moose. Pheasants and guides guarantees each guest comfort and opportunity to 

















small game plenty. For information, address “choose his head.” Fine brooktrout fly fishing the whole 
‘ 4 . season. Write for illustrated booklet. Telephone connection. 
Solomon Perkins, Smyrna Mills, Maine HENRY RAFFORD, Registered Guide and Trapper, Ashland, Maine 
° ° TT AVING good quail and deer hunting lands ° 
Deer and Partridge Hunting I ones S 


and competent guides, I am prepared to 


is good up here in Wisconsin. We are twenty miles entertain sportsmen for the coming season, open 
off in the wilds. Away from the “beaten track.” Good “ I 1 Feb 1 
meals, beds and cabins. Write and let us tell you from November Ist to February Ist. 


more about the very best hunting in Wisconsin. M O. M. ATKINS 
rs. . . 
Camp Fire Island Resort, Glidden, Wisconsin Box 33 Boydton Va. 














ELK HUNTIN Ten days $100.00. Everything DUCK. SHOOTING! 


furnished, satisfaction guaran- - a . enon 
teed. We hunt from three permanent camps. Each VIGEISEA SROROAED, TES SHORTS PARADES t 


camp has a cook and guide and we ride 65 miles of Justly acknowledged America’s foremost preserves. Section embracing 


: . . Toa: famous Currituck Sound is feeding ground for countless flocks of Canvas 
territory along the west line of Yellowstone National Backs, Redheada, Mallards, Widgeons, Ruddy aud Teal Ducks, also Geese 
Park and W yoming Game Preserve and are in dry, and Swan. Unusual growth water fowl! food this summer promises 
comfortable quarters every night. Every man who immense fall flocks and great sport. Season opens October 20th at *“The 
hunted with me last vear got his elk head. $5.00 per Hunter’s Home,’’ on Back Bay, located near the Gould estate, and favorite 


q > > , roe , Po grounds of late PresidentCleveland. Record: 156 Ducks in one day, by 
day after first ten days if vou have not killed your W. C. Davis, Norfolk Va. Advance engacements necessary to avoid 


elk or bear. ORTON’S PARK RANCH, via Ashton, Idaho disappointment. GEO. W. WHITEBURST Virginia Beach, Va. 
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L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter 


(Ball Bearing—Long Wearing) 





In buying a typewriter you want a satisfactory answer to 


three questions: 

What will it do for me ? 
How well will it do it? 
How long will it do it? 


By answering these queries with the needs of the typewriter 
owner and user in mind, the L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter 
Company has attained the front rank in the typewriter field. 
Some people think that a typewriter is a typewriter and that is all there is to it. : 
Machines may look alike but there is a lot of difference in efficiency. E? 
The new Model Five is built not only for straight correspondence but for tab- 
ulating, billing and in fact for every service needed in the average business. : 
Its ball bearings at all points where friction developes through action, permit 
close adjustment and insure correct and accurate typewriting. 


We would like the opportunity to tell you more about it. 
Write for free book of our new Model Five. 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 


Head Office for Domestic and Foreign Business: SYRACUSE, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Branches in all Principal Cities 
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Learn a profession in four months that will give you standing on the Great South Bay. Battery and Point. 
nid independence. lend opportunities for outdoor men. Best accommodations. For rates and open 
with pay, good — —o. Highly endorsed. dates, apply to 

E. G. Aiwonn AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BANKING 

Pree 118 McLene Building Columbus, Ohio SMITH & WORTH 
255 Cedar Ave. Patchogue, L. I. 














WILD FOWL SHOOTING DUCK SHOOTERS! 














on Shinnecock Bay. Geese, Black Ducks, ARE YOU THINKING OF A HUNTING TRIP THIS FALL? 

Mallard ’ Widgeon ’ and from Blinds. With 1 have good accommodations for Point Shooting, Stay aboard ofauxillary 
H ; 1 1 sloop near feeding grounds to save early rising. If you prefer, a separate 
experienced Guides using a Live Geese and commodious hunting boat for each guest toNe in. You will lose fewer 
Duck Decoys. Now is the time to make dates. | days because of bad weather when poin, gunning than other ways ot 
| duck shooting. If you wish to shoot ducks and be comfortable, write 
CAPT. LEW E. HOWELL | number of party and dates desired reserved and [ will give you prices. 
| Located on Great South Bay, 70 miles from Pennsylvania Station, New 

East Quogue Box 35, Long: Island | York City. Address, KE, P. HULSE, EAST MOBICHKS, L. 1. 
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WHERE TO GO DIRECTORY 





DOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Premier Carrier of the South 


TRAINS DAILY FROM NEW 
€. YORK WITH STEEL AND ELEC. 
TRIC LIGHTED EQUIPMENT 





NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE and 
WASHINGTON 

To Atlanta, Montgomery, Mobile, New Orleans, 

Knoxville, Chattanooga, Birmingham, Memphis, 

Augusta, Columbia, Savannah, Jacksonville. 


Pullman and Dining Car Service 
on All Through Trains 





Reaches the land for the Tourist at all seasons 
of the year, abounding in scenic attractions and 
Winter Resorts, including the far-famed “Land 
of the Sky,” in Western North Carolina, a region 
where attractions which make it an All-Year Resort 
for the tourist are combined with unsurpassed 
agricultural and industrial resources. 

The Hunting and Fishing grounds of the South. 
Write for information. 


ALE. 8.‘ THWEATT,, E. P. A., 
264 Fifth Ave., Cor. 29th St., N. Y. 
S. H. HARDWICK, P.T.M.; H.F.CARY,G.P.A., 
Washington, D, C. 





Splendid 
Hunting and Fishing 
Near New York City 


Numerous bays indenting the shore line of 
Long Island offer unusual opportunities for 
a week-end’s sport with rod or gun. 





That great inland sea—Great South Bay— 
which is sixty miles long and from two to 
five miles wide, is the greatest feeding 
ground for ducks and geese within a radius 
of many miles of New York City. 


In September number of FIELD AND 
STREAM, Mr. Warren H. Miller vividly 
pictures some exciting sport fishing for 
weakfish and kingfish in Great South Bay, 
in which he describes this section as “A 
hunter’s and fisherman’s paradise with the 
tang of the salt meadows and the call of 
the wild fowl everywhere.” 

Better prepare yourself for a week-end’s 
visit to this great hunting and fishing 
ground, sending to the General Passenger 
Agent, Room 371, for time table and map 
of the island. 


LONG ISLAND RAILROAD 


Pennsylvania Station 
New York City 











Deer and Partridges in the Adirondacks 


“Outlook for Deer and Partridzes never better’ is the advanced report 


going out from the Cranberry Lake section of the Adirondacks, This has 
for a number of years been the recognized locality for real deer shooting. 
Far enough out of the beaten path to avoid the devasting rush of “over 
the week-end” sportsmen, our woods not only afford the discriminating 
sportsman an opportunity of getting the game he came after, but he stands 
less chance of being winged for a deer by one of a few thousand novices 
with more enthusiasm and ammunitien than brains, Comfortable accom- 
modations and good sport—a combination worthy of your attention! 


J. M. Balderson, Bear Mountain Camp, Wanakena,N. Y. 








BLUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


In the centre of the best hunting grounds. 
Keeps open through October. Write 
for booklet. Terms reduced for the 
hunting seasor. 


M. T. MERWIN, Proprietor BLUE MOUNTAIN LAKE, N. Y. 





PROPERTIES FOR SALE OR RENT 











Established and Profitable Sporting 


Camp Business for Sale 


Several years ago on account of poor health I came 
up here into the best sporting territory I could find 
and purchased the Umculcus Lake Sporting Camps— 
then known as Stimson’s Camps. With modern ideas 
and methods—together with the natural attractions of 
the country—I have built up a profitable business and 
this has grown and prospered so that for the past four 
years I have had all the business I could care for in 
my ten camps—without spending a dollar for adver- 
tising. Having regained my health I am now ready 
to sell out and return to my former line of business, 
so that an unusual opportunity is offered to someone 
to take over a profitable and growing business at a 
reasonable cost. Splendid Deer and Moose hunting. 
Trout fishing. For further particulars address 


JOHN A. TENNEY, Rockabema, Aroostook County, Maine 




















“Maine for Game” 


FOR BIG GAME (Moose, Deer and 
Bear), as well as all varieties of small- 
game shooting, no other section of the 
country can offer better opportunities. 
Maine is the ideal region of the conti- 
nent for the sportsman, and its famed 
resorts are all reached by the Bangor 
and Aroostook Railroad. 
SPORTSMEN WHO KNOW GO TO 
MAINE! 
If you wish to learn where you can get 
that “longed-for” trophy, be it Moose 
or Deer Head for your Den Wall or 
Bear Rug for the floor; what the cost 
will be—who are the best guides—what 
to take—where to fish—the best canoe 
trips in America—send fifteen cents for 
a copy of 


“IN THE MAINE WOODS” 


Address Passenger Traffic Department A 
BANGOR AND AROOSTOOK R. R. 
BANGOR, MAINE 
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RE the true test of actual worth of a Rubber Leather Top Shoe. When hundreds 

of men, hardened to 40° below, order year after year—you may be certain they’re 

getting in the ‘‘ Beacon Falls” a tried and true wear-resister. For 

tramping among traps, in snaggy undergrowth, on sharp ice, on 

treacherous, frosty rocks, for standing in water—in a score of such 

tests, the Leather Tops with the ‘‘ Cross” stamped on the bottom 
are the brand to wear. 




























HIGH QUALITY — Beacon Falls Rubber shoes 
have a nation-wide reputation. They ‘‘stand the 
racket’’ because honesty is cemented into every 
seam and sole. Only fresh, ‘‘live’’ new, 
rubber issold. You get noold, stiff, ready- 
to-crack stuff. You shove your feet into 
snug, warm comfort every time you pull on 





LEATHER TOP 
RUBBER SHOES 


ROCK ELM —This style has no MANITOBA—Warranted not to 
heel. Sole heavy rolled. Made crack ox split. Nearly punctu-e- 
of tough rubber — fresh, new, proof, Uppers are pure, new, 


elastic. Toe is ribbed. Tops of ‘ 
chrome leather strongly sewed to fresh gum forced into heavy duck. 


uppers. Bellowstongue—rawhide Rolled soles. Rubber heel. 
laces. 10 inch shoe about $4.50 (Chrome leather top. Rawhide | 


= decker’. “Sherman” laces. Price for 10 inch, about 
is same shoe with heel. : 
Price about $4.75. $4.50 at dealer's. 


If your dealer hasn’t them—write us his name and we'll supply 
—— you. Send for copy of booklet ‘‘D’’. Tells about dozens of 
styles of footwear for outers, hunters, loggers and sportsman. 


\ Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co. 


_ BEACON FALLS, CONN. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
106 Duane St. 309 W. Monroe St, 241 Congress St. 
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THE 
BARKER 
HUNTING 
SHOE 


The National Favorite 
for Thirteen Years 






For Hunting, Fishing, Canoeing, Tramping, Snowshoeing, 
Ski-ing and for all outdoor sports where a waterproof, warm, 
easy yao is required. The tops or uppers are made of the 
finest Tan Box Calf, carefully selected and prepared. No 
greasing or dressing is necessary even after having been used 
in water continuously. The bottoms are Pure Gum Rubber. 


Better than a Moccasin,—try a pair and you wiil sec why hundreds of 
guides and sportsmen who have worn them for over thirteen years call them the 


“Best Still-Hunting Shoe on Earth” 


Insist on getting the Barker frora your dealer. If he does not carry it and will not 
get it for you, order direct from me, and, on receipt of price I will send express paid. 
8” TOP 10” TOP 16” TOP 
Without Heel $4.25 $4.75 $6.50 
With Heel 4.50 5.00 6.75 


TO DEALERS: If you are not carrying “The Barker Shoe” 


I should be pleased to teil you more about them if you will write me 
















































William E. Barker, 112 Federal St., Boston, Mass., care of 


ENTERPRISE RUBBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS 






CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORE 

















COLGATE’S 


SHAVING CATHER 


STICK - POWDER - CREAM 


POWDER 


CT hree methods 
one result — and 
every shaver satislied 


Purchase at your ~ 
dealers your favorite 
method of the perfect 
Colgate Lather — or if 
you wish to try, send 
4 cents in postage & 


Dept. 43 


CO LGATE -&- CO. 199 futon st. NewYork | 














